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CHAPTER I. 

<' Where are Frank and Harry 1** asked Mr. Le&nox, aa 
the £Mnily asaembled at breakfast. 

" I heard th^m, laat night," replied Mary, " agree to go 
oyer to Brooklyn early' in the morning, and practise with 
the pistol" 

"Ah! here they are," exclaiitaed Mr. Lennox. " Gome, 
young gentlemen, you're just in time." 

''How many {leople have you shot with those horrid 
things 2" ^aid Mrs. Lennox. 

" Nobody but our mark," answered Frank, a young lieu- 
tenant just graduated from West Point» " and I thidi we 
rather touched that once or twice — didn't we, Harry ?" 

'* Which is the best marksman V* asked Mr. Lennox. 

•* I am," said Harry, " but Frank comes on famously." 

" What are you going to do on your birthday, Harry ?" 
inquired his father. "It^s next Thursday, isn't it? and 
you're^ one-and-twcnty, I believe." 

"I haven'.t formed any projects, sir," replied Harry. 

" I hope you're going to give us some sc^fbf a celebra- 
tion on the occasion, father ?" said Mary, laughing. 

" I think birthdays ought to be kept in a quiet way," said 
Mrs. Lennox, " and young people should make their first 
entrance into the world with reflection and gravity." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Rfe. Lennox: "why gravity? 
There are occasions enough for gravity when we can't 
help it. On the contrary, let's have some friends to dinner, 
and in the evening a bail." 

" I was going to propose a trip to Rose Hill," said Mary. 
" We might ask the Eitons, and 6ne of two others, and 
make a pleasant fa^iily party — a sort of picnic " 

"What say you, Harry t" asked his &lher. "You are, 
the hero of the day," 

A3 
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6 HOBOKEK. 

"Upon my word, sir," said Harry, "I have not even 
formed a wish on the subject.'* 

" If there is going to be a celebration," said Frank> " / 
prefer Rose Hill." i T .' • * ' - r . 

" So I thought," remarked Mary, laughing. 

" So should I" said Harry. '* At a ba3l, I suppose, I 
should be metamorphosed into a sort of lion, and I fear I 
should feel more like Bottom the . weaver than the noble 
animal himself." 

'/.That's fight, Harry," observed Ijiis mother ; " be modest, 
my son." 

" But, now I think of it," said Mr. Lennox, " I can't very 
well leave town Thursday : I haye an engagement.'' 

" If you Aneaii the affair of Brinsley, I can attend to that, 
I think," said Harry. 

" And you," replied his mother, *^ how can you then join 
thep?w:^?" 

" Oh, / don't mind. I shall rather prefer to stay in town." 

" Well, that is one way to celebrate one's birthday, to be " 
sure," said Frank, laughing. 

" Harry is so odd," exclaimed Mary. " I believe he re- 
ally dislikes to be with his own family. He's all day at his 
business, and all the evening at political meetings, or clubs, 
or the theatre, or heaven knows where ! He don't- dine at 
home half the time, and when he does — " 

" Young men will be young men," said his father ; " no- 
thing is gained by curbing and advising them ; though, to 
say truth, Haxry, you have been rather erratic in your way 
of Ufe lately." 

" I'm sorry you think so, sir ; but you often say men want 
not only severe application, but a knowledge of life." 

" Certainly, my dear boy, certainly ; you are quite your 
own master. As to Rose Hill, we shall be obliged to give 
that up for Thursday. I'm sorry, too, with this magnificent 
weather. But I'll make another proposition, which I hope 
won't shock your mother's sense of gravity. We'll have no 
celebration at all, but a quiet family dinner, with your uncle 
and aunt Henderson, and go in the evening to the theatre 
and hear Horn." 

** I should like that better " said Mrs. Lennox. 

« And I," echoed all. 

" Good ; it is so decreed, then," said Lennox. 

" And, father," said Mary, " we'll ask the Eltons to dine, 
fmd take them with us. What say yow, Fr»nk ?" 

ijigitizeci oy v.:jv/\^w IV 



HOfiOKSK. 7 

" Who 1 I ?" exclaimed Frank. " Oh, certainly. Any- 
thing fm « qmel bmise— anybody. It's quke die aaine to- 
me." 

" Oh, yoo Iqrpocrite !'* said Mary. " You're do j^efer* 

ence for Mrs. Elton) certainly not!" 

'' What do you mean by that, Mary ?" asked FraiMi. 

'^ And why not Mrs. Elton ?" said Mx. Lennox. '* She is • 
a very charming lady ; a gay, amiable^ exceUent, and very 
handsome woman ; a tittle elocpient, perhaps ; but I like her 
because she has a heart. Mrs. Elton is one of my beau-* 
ties, although she is fifly." , 

*' Why, so axe you ilfly, father," said Mary, la<|ghing» 
*^ for the matter ef that." 

^* Don't mention it, I beg," cried Mr. Lennox. '* I don't 
belieye it. It's too ridkulona! Why, I don't feel a bit 
ol jer than I did when your too susceptthlo mamma ijrst fell 
furieiisiy m love with me." ... 

" Nonsense ! Nor a bit wiser !" said his wife. 

*4<.Wisdom ? A Hg Iba: ':«Hsdom ! . What is .i^ but cautipn 
and cunning, after all ? What do we live for ? Happiness. * 
Tbaldt Heaven, I've enjoyed it, and I shall leave it within 
the-Tet^b cC my ehildi^n. Let the. unfortunate study wis* 
dpm ; but for me, true wisdom is to enioy. And yet fifty I 
I .re^y ean't belieVe it." - . 

'^^Itis nevertheless so," said Mrs. LoiimQX. " And there's « 
Frailk, a man, with a paif of^Imost say, very ii^pude^t- 
looking whiskens, and a commission in the . ani^y^ Here'« 
Mary, aHi&lI woman alreach^ ;, and. as for Hajcy, he's. actu- 
ally growing old and serious. Ah, 'sny children I. you lUtlo 
know how short life is to those who look hack^^\ 

'**Veiytmer .obsenred Lennox, intending to be grave, 
but /ailing in such a dn41 way asrto mak« every one smile. 
'' it seems but yesterday when I used to thhik a man of ' 
Wy a regular old codger, done with -life, gouty, with a 
ctacked voic%, gold-headed cane, and a bi'own wig ; and 
yet now, although arrived iaixly at that awful age, I still 
feel myself the same wUd, good-forrnothing young dog as 
ever." - . - . 

" And I don't see any particular difference in you either," 
said his wife, Idbking at him half reproachAilly, half affec- 
tionately, *' only you've grown raUier younger and wilder." 

'* To be sure I have," replied he ; " and why ? Because 
I have not troubled myself with vnsdam! I've nev^ fret* 
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8 nOBOKEN. 

thought an hour ia my life ; never studied more than was 
just^t]f«^89iiry'ibv'tKe'moiiow. > Tretalcen th^.worldas it 
came, and not striven for VvhaA it did not give me, < Do yo^ 
suppose tbat, hiA I pleased^ I nould not have bee^ ,ae great 
as Atfy of thtfin? Coiildi^t I hare shpne at the bar, and 
shaken the Senate I Tci be'snre I coiuld. But I disdained 
it. Fortune nvade.mb dch, sAd my own good hwbq keipt 
me happy ; and, if thatie net the true wisdom, I should like 
to know what is." 

"To /do you justtee/' said Mniu Lennox, with a smile, 
" when you came to visit me — let mef'see I five*and*twenty 
yelinlago^y^ci certainly wexe fliuoh graver and mora senr 
■ible Auib you areJnow.' I tiever.s|.w s«ch a gentle, low** 
spoken, modtMtpertoi. . Ifi-I «euld have known what a . 
hair-brained young madcaip you would turn out at fifty, l 
shouldn't hav^ had ydu !*• : / ; i . 

Thib wlis r«ceiv«d with renewed iKUghtfr by the happy 
family cireW, > 

'*( A^d howtbiyhuve gone, those ^r^-and^-twe^^yiews V* 
addM Mrs. Lennox. H And i bonder where we shall aU 
be five-and-twenty yeandienceu'* 

'' Be ? why here," replied Mr. Lenncac ; '' a litde cbepg^ * 
oreo, but just here, Maily, looking Very much what you ace 
now. Frluik eOQimander^intchief, with his eyebrows and 
whiskers a iittte moee buahy..(if poseible),^ and Harry a . 
eeilator, or Secretaiy of; State, i^chape, £or h# haiin*t un« 
folded ^et any a<itu»l deaigiis on the presidential chair." .. 

** How can you speak so lightly of suoh eolemn thiogi ?** 
said Mrs. Lennox« " How can ydu close yopr eyes u> the 
possibility of a very^ different picture V^ 

<" I teU you what, madam,", said bet husband, gayly, '* TU 
thank you to give us none tif your wisdom. If you choose 
to go, why that's your aQair; / dorCt; on the contrary, I 
mean to stay, and I don'tthink I need despair of providing 
myself with another hripi^iate. I know twenty fine women 
at this moment who would take me, and say ^lliank you, 



sir 



!»»» 



" I haten^ Uie slightest doubt of it," replied his wife, 
laughing at a reckless good-humour, to. which she was too 
well accustomed to misunderstand it, and looking at him 
with an admiration which the fire-and-twenty years afor^-f 
said, whatever other revolutions they might have effected, 
had not changed. 
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HOBOKXK. 9 

" Nor I/^ said lie, elevating his chin a little, throwing 
back his shouldera^ inta someuiiiig of an attitude, and witb 
a glance into a large mirror opposite, which was iatiendad 
to pass for afiectatioo, but in which, nevertheleei, was no 
want of a little real vanity. ** I think Fm tolerably well 
preserved ! Hair — a touch of gray, perhafM ; cofli{dezion 
— a httie richer than falls to the lot of itiexpeneaced youth ; 
a line or two in the face, here aad there, only vieible iittha 
daylight ; and, in fact, altogether*—" 

** frsy take a Warm cake, sir,'* interrupted Hanry, Uugh- 

To say the truth, Mr. Liennox was a v^ handsome man. 
His once dsik hair was not (he less luxuriant or becomifig- 
ly disposed, ftom thk veiy general ani decided elMuige of 
colour which he was pleased to denominate a *' touch of 
gray .^' His complesdon showed ^e natmal efiett of a long 
eoQi^e of good living, in a gentlemanly ruddiaees whieh 
scarcely detracted f^om his good looks. His personwas 
tall, well formed, and digi^ed ; ' his voioe nteaidy and pltes*- 
ing, his eyes fine, and Wb manners particulsriy fttdnating. 
In shorty he was one' of those p^tson^ whose appeariEnee 
and addresi remind yeu cf a didtfe or a prince, befiire you 
have time to reflect that dukes and princes are, by nature, 
no handsomer than otheir men. The beosvoleQee, good 
humour, and esprit ^f Us character ditdotered tlieoselve^ 
in aH he did and said, and Ae sfertoftiN^ghtl^sgess, ^hkh 
night appear startlin| in any ether mtoi el Iris ^, dovw 
around him oilly an air of eiigiaality. 

**' Te eesae back to Mrs. Ehon, however,*' said he, whtte 
he ajTanged'upk>ii his plate, and duly |^!«fided with p epp er 
and salt; a piece of fresh, boiM thad (an e^t^uisite ddica* 
cy, peculiar, we believe, to the Unit«ld Buo^m, and soioe ef 
the rivers oi Spain!}, " if I skmddla^ uadef the eeeeseily ef 
seeing a new helpmate, whi^h, ne«rei4itiisS| I hope iiot*t 
be the case; Katy my dear, it wedldnt l>e Ike sU lady I 
should make up to, by any manner of means. 4he has 
ra&er too redundant a flew of es«rirsiliot tor my ^iriet 
and retinn| dispesition. I should eany the war into aMdi* 
er quarter.^ 

" And, pray, who would it be, father?*' in<{eired Maxy. 
** Whom would yott give me for a seeottd maamia V* 

•* Why, that htUe witch Famiy, to be sere." 

Mary and her modier' here inteYchanged gkaces, and 
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10 HOBOKEN. 

laughed with a significaDce which appeared, as Qtbello 
says, to " mean something." 

" What are you laughing at, miss ?" demanded her father. 
, '* Oh, noUking, sir !" answered Mary, laughing still more, 

" Come, now, I insist upon knowing." 

" Why, only," said Mrs. Lennox, " if you have any se- 
rious intentions that way, yow pride n»ay have a fall." 

" What do you mean 1" 

" You stand some chance of being rather — rather — ^* 

" Rather what ?" 

^' Rather cut out^ father," said Mary. 

"What! Fanjiiy Elton ?" exclaimed Mr. Lennox, evi- 
dently surprised. " Is it possible ? And who is the fellow, 
pray?" 

A glance, full of gopd-natured mischief, which Mary cast 
towards Frank, appeared to throw some light on the mys- 
tery. Frank returned it with a look of great indignation, 
but, at the same time, coloured obviously^ 

" What! the Ueutenant?" cried Mr. Lennox. "What, 
sir ! you have bad the audacity to*^to — hey, sir ?" 

"It's* the most absiurd thing possib^fi,," s|iy4; -l!^*W!^* 
" Mary is always full (^ non^^psical ide^." ' ^ 

. y",You iJi^^d^ not. Ipok so , 311 gry,*' sajd Mjs, l^mmx, 

asshanied, but I tliink^^Jfiiirjt *iw.5|t/^e^^.;j^ 

ing tt> attract, attention to every passing *cufcmB|l^aE"(^I^ 

Mary, wWle.#afi|iw%jlW#iJ«rfSwVlft/fW^ 
Liof thfoiMfrilA^/inVJM yW(r€««5ffife|er,j^^Je.^|j( told 
me about reading history ? I had asked hun some' <}uestiou 
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concerning one of the personages in Hume, whom he could 
not remember till I related several events of his life. 
^ Oh,' said he, ' when I read history, I always skip the 
names and dates V " 

•' I hope you have not skipped Miss Elton's name," said 
his father, " and the date of your first meeting ? Hey ! you 
young dog t" 

" Upon my word, it's quite ridiculous," replied Frank, 
amid the general smiles which these youthful anecdotes 
had provoked ; '* I'm sure I might skip Miss Elton herself 
altogether, for all the truth there is in Mary's accusation. 
She may be a very decent sort of girl — I've no doubt she 
is ; but as for — in respect to — so far from there being any 
danger of — ^" 

" Hold your tongue, sir !" cried his father. " How dare 
yon hare- the impertinence to speak in that way of the love- 
liest litUe being that ever grew off a rosebush? If that 
young lady, sir, has deigned to honour you with an instant's 
attention — if you've received so much as an accidental look 
from her, and not gone crazy, you young scoundrel, you're 
no son of mine." 

."You're rather hard upon Frank," said Harry, "He 
cannot pubUcly acknowledge a hope without also intima- 
ting that such a hope has some foundation. Frank is not 
only not one of those who would not boast of favours 
nor^»tfCeii«»d,' but hfi jw^ulj^ erei^ not boast of favours i^- 




" Ci^me, come !" said Mrs. Lennox, iif I KA^t, 

"The lucky young r*?c?4!" fliuttered M« 4|^§''^5)Jl"»d 
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12 BOBOK£N» 

^Reallyj sir/* said Frank, with something more of < 
phasis than became the relation between him and the per- 
son to whom he spoke, '' as this is a discussion not alto- 
gether agreeable to me, and as I have quite finished my 
breakfast, I must beg leave to withdraw." 

He. rose from the .table and was leaving the room, when 
jbis father called him back. 

" Here, sir ! Master Frank ? Lieutenant Lennox ! oae 
thing let me say to you !" 

'* What is it?" 

" If you think the attentions of this young lady impartu- 
nate, had I not better forbid her the house ? Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

The door was closed with a decision which a good ob- 
server might have remarked above the merry laughter oc- 
casioned by the sally of Mr. Lennox. 

"Poor, dear Prank!" remarked Mrs. Lennox. "You 
leally press him too fttr." 

" I wish all my children," said Mr. Lennox, " to fee able 
to stand jesting good liaturedly, and to learn the i^.of qoi(i- 
..6t£U[itly governing their temper. Frank is quick as light- 
xiing." 

. * "But it's soon over," replied his mother. '^Go after 
l^m, Harry^ and soothe him. This matter is, I feas, too tr^e 
fpr jesting.*' ... 

Harry tosb, and followed his brother out of the roooi. . 

" T^^ young dog .!" said Mr. Lennox, " what an actor, he 
would make ! Dif you ever eee such a splendid coonte- 
Dance ! such haughtiness ! and iome,to9] .Our names will 
T^yfi hereafter, Kate; in those tw6 boyg. I have fri^red 
away my life in peaceful pleasures. Instead «f sseking 
pow^r anj fame, I have confined myself t« & aairew circle, 
without Ihfluence,' witheiit a nalne. But if men vant to 
Itnow. me hereafter, let them hok &t my sons. Is Frank 
really attachedf t« Fanny Elten, though r 

"Certainty," said Mary ; « I hav* Iwag atOA it. They 
love each other passionately.** 

"I have sometimes half thought," said Mrs. Lwioz, 
" that Harry— •* 

" Oh no ! mother, not at all ! M« Mv«r fees tiear her. 
I thitak, on the contrary, f^y are perfectly inflkffei>inl to 
each other." 

" I confess," said Mrs. Lennox, " I should tkt no Me 
■0 well for a daughter-in-law as Fanny {Ijton." 
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CHAPTER n. 

It is not easy to say wliat sense there is in jesting at 
young lovers. If they are entering into a union destined 
to be favourable to their happiness, there is nothing ridicu' 
lous in it ; if not, it is rather a serious affair. Miss Elton 
had been like one of the family for years, and the Lennox 
children had. played with her, and quarrelled and romped in 
ha{>py freedom from the feverish malady which goes in the 
world by the name of love. But Time, that revolution- 
izing old. gentleman, always busy with everything, and 
never leaving the smallest blade of grass one day what it 
was the day before, had almost imperceptibly altered the 
individnals in question. . He had advanced the little, sturdy, 
hoop-playing Harry into a promising young lawyer ; and 
Mary, with her short-cropped, boyish hair and pantalettes, 
into a lender girl of a little over fifteen. Frank's round 
jacket and smooth, rosy face were metamorphosed into an 
officer's becoming coat, and a manly, whiskered counte- 
nance, very much browned by the sun, where, however, 
as yet lurked all the transparent beauty and ingenuous- 
ness of a boy; while Fanny Elton, from the sweetest 
little rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed child that ever was seen, 
who had a kiss for everybody that she loved, without par- 
ocular reference to ace or sex, had, somehow or other, ao^ 
quired a n«w form and new ideas. And, in the intervals of 
Frank's nulitary education at West Point, when he came 
home oa a visit, or the family spent a day or two at that eii- 
ekanting spot, he saw, year after year, the riotous little, beau- 
tiful tom-boy softened and subdued into gentle and lovely girl- 
koa^i inch^ and feet, added to her stature, new lines and 
graces to her countenance, new charms and wonders to her 
form, timidity, blushes, expression, thought, feeling, and opfn- 
ioBs unfolding themselves like hues and leaves in a rosebud, 
aed with a frs|;rance which tQuched his senses as strangely. 
The romping and kissing, the shouting and quarrelling, had 
ceased. He was deep in the manly mysteries of mathematics, 
engineering, and other accomplishments indispensable to a 
soldier and a gentleman, and she — we might here attempt 

VoL.I^B 
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to trace, in a magnificent poetic style, the nature of the si- 
lent and enchanting changes whi^h had come over her ; 
but the indulgent reader will doubtless let us' off with the 
simple annunciation that she had shot up into a tall, sweet 
girl, and that, to make a long story short, Frank was des- 
perately in love with her. In his present condition, he was 
not altogether, however, at his ease, as what lover ever is ! 
He had no reason to suppose himself disagreeable to her ; 
on the contrary, their long acquaintance, the intimacy of 
their childhood, the tender and close attachment and com- 
panionship existing between her and his sister, placed hirii 
on terms of perfect familiarity, and gave him not only the 
constant access of a favourite cousin, but of a brother. 
Lovers have been, who, for a moment's solitary interview 
•with the object of their affection, for one touch of the- peer- 
less handy onfe lock of hair, one worn riband, would have 
risked their lives. Frank's case was different. He was 
with this young person as often, as much, and as unob- 
eervedly as he pleased. He shook hands with her fre- 
quently. He occasionally walked with her from his father^ 
house quite alone. He had already, made a tolerable col- 
lection of ribands, shoestrings, old roses, etc., in the iri- 
definite augmentation of which he did not see any'particu- 
lar danger or difficulty ; and, had he boldly and pltimply 
asked her for a lock of that rich ay burn hair, on* thc'^cca- 
»siop oirhia ilepariu du Chkn^ wh^^re ho was 

%^ ' 
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One ihitg, howevef, he bad supposed, vix., that the atat* 
of his heart was unobserved bj others. He had fancied it 
in his power to be with such a girl, in the presence of other 
'women, and those women his mother and sister, without 
betraying himself to them, and perhaps he was not unrea-^ 
sonable in such a supposition. For how could he, in hia 
innocence, fear that, what he had endeavoured so kiog and 
ineffectually to communicate to the object of it, had been 
divined by two comparatively iminterested spectators. 

The onset of his whole family at breakfast had cast a 
new light over the affair. He had been detected, exposed, 
and quizzed. At first he seriously thought of setting out 
for Prairie du Chien that very morning, without bidding 
good-by to anybody, and taking with him only his hat and 
canfe. Then he resolved to throw himself at the feet of 
Miss Elton, and ask her, just in so many words, whether 
she would have him or not. Then he conceived the idea 
of crushing in its bud a passion which could not be fortu- 
nate, and all these fiery impulses ended in hia choosing; 
with some care, a cigar from a silver box on the mantel- 
piece, lighting the same by a pretty fire machine at ita 
side, sitting down in a comfortable fauteuil by an open win- 
dow looking into a garden full of lilaoh and other ^ wers, and 
smoking furiously. In this state Harry foimdhim.lRrhiQnvat 
his iikm^i'^tii^m^iQf^'^^'hit^^ af- 

fectionate commission, tujift:** /rl t"j/ ^u i ' 

a9^M^Affi<f»ii!PmiAl#,i%Myhg^ 

something of ^^Slefft^ .M!ti^iii^i»fi«iB^lil^ hrciUw 
"You smoke altogether ^^tltSfitetiktXMmoitsi^^amht^y 
are enough for any one.*«M}!BMt]K<idta.k^l|k£a9%^ 
are very nice ones. Where did yiwwvimmSk moO^ ^ 

<<I dMMH«lAffibc»MNl« ^«ftalriM^4li>ttS4ttiKn^WA^nry 
one — they are superb. Look tbltffett^tMilfyotnMflffsaV ftiy- 
thing richer than that ?" , ''-W^* •it ♦J^od l^Mi^ I « 

Andhe held out the cigar he wad sm&kin^ij|>laifh,«il|dligh 
nearly finished, retained its *^|i&ktf^4nt9«4pha^«G(M of 
snowy ast^m»iy<hM dMbdl IIM^2¥» '^^^^^ xrdv aysK ^ 

" I don't care, for this once, if I do smoke dbMrvtaS you, 
though I geneiyi^Eri^i^Qdr^l ilb«fiMr idififaiieH: #vj^H ** 

The luxury of the cigar is 'Wr/aEMmedr!^ ifa^Aeire 
M^ksMi #ott<fe?' t^itfntfbiagefiMM^tcite' dbMKemationlf&nd 
%e«iftij&tted ^%'^d to4t'«B9 ^^'<A&paine9;.^*/irthe 
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smokar be an awkward p^son^ it funushea employment for 
Ills handle ; if there is any embarrassment in the interview, it 
corers it. . Could the thing have been, barring the impohte" 
ness of it, and could Frank have had Miss Elton at his side 
while he smoked his cigar, he would have dared and known 
his fate long ago. 

Some, consciousness of this peculiarity of the cigar up* 
peared to pass through the mind of Harry. Perhaps he did 
not fully know himself why he smoked on the present oc- 
casion, and contrary to his advice and habit. He turned 
his cigar over several times in his mouth, as if trying to get 
the smoke out of it, although there was no occasion for such 
endeavours, it btei;ig a perfectly good one. He then puffed 
away rapidly, almost as much so as Frank had done, witH 
a nervous uneaedness, and scarcely had the ashes begun to 
appear, when he knodced them off with a smart blow of his 
litde finger. 

At length he said, ader emitting one or two clouds, not 
with the measured self-enjoyment of a smoker who feels 
the charm of what he is doing, but with an abrupt air, 

" Frank ! .what's |ill this fun about you and Fanny £lton ?" 

" Nothing," said Frank, " but Mary's nonsense." 

<< Do ymi tell me, on your bonourr that you have no at- 
tachment for her ?" 

"On n^ JxQGuoi^ ?^, Who said any^mg about honour ?" 

" I ask you. in earnest." 

^ Then, In earnest," said Frank, witk anodier bluah, sueh 
AS ia iemeMmes seen in a lieutenant, but is rarely known to 
«iisl in any higher rank, '' yes, I do love her.** 

•• And you mean to many her V* 

« Certainly— if she'll have me.* 

•• Does she love you ?" 

** Ah ! my dear fellow, that's cut^ipig raduir dose !" 

*^No matter : answer me." 

" I think — I hope she does." 

^ Has aha said so ?" 

* No, n<^t j»xaotly said so." 

^' Have you ever spoken to her en tlie eubjeet ?** 

« Never." 

" Have you good reasons for your hopes ?" 

** Yes— no — certainly." 

Harry pauaed, but went on smoking ft rather a rapid rate. 

'* Very well ; thai'4 enough. I thought it but fair to adc 
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you tlHs« The whole famOy seemed to ftniric eo, ttd-yoa 
oogbi not to deceive them or the young lady henetf. I 
congratulate you, my dear fellow. She's a noble girl, tad 
I hope you may win her well and wear her long." 

" Where are you going ?" asked Frank. 

*' live buaineas in the office." 

'* Stop one moment. I have answered all yom: qties- 
. tioBs, Harry, have I not V 

" Certainly." 

" Well, now then, if you please, you muit answer one of 
mine." 

« What do you mean 1" 

'* Ck)nfideace, Hariy, begets confidence, and no one pcrte 
such broad questions as you have asked me, without laying' 
himself open to be cross-examined in his turn.** 

" Well, there is truth in that," said Harry. *< I ksve no 
objection to. answer you anything, I'm sure, but you would 
nerertheless oblige me greatly by not asking." 

'* Th^t is a favour I oan -t grant. You must tell me, now, 
do you love Miss jetton V* 

" No. I cannot love a wom^n who loves another.'* 

^ Have yott ever bved her ?** 

There was a pause. 

'* Tee. I ooce fancied so." 

^ And have you had reason to euppoei she loted yiirt'' 
continued Frank ; and the blush had now gii^en place to a 
very unmiliury white. 

*' Never ; on the contrary— a year ago, for a short tinse, 
I nourished a sort of foolish idea, but it has entirely vanirii* 
od o{ itoelf, and I have always found her cold and shy." 

" Do you think she knows you loved her V* 

'* No, I don't think she has the remotest idea 6t it. On 
the contrary, she thinks t despise her, and so," he added, 
bitterly, '' I almost do." 

»• I^espise Fanny Elton ? And why !" 

" I think her cipricious~a coquette." 

" There is only one excuse for such a e^ntiBMnt," said 
Frank. 

''And what is that r 

** Love ! disappointed, perhaps, or imagining itself disap* 
pointed, imbittoring your criticism, and blinding your judg« 
ment. I see how it is. You too love her." 

** No, by Heaven, no. If she were kneMing at my feet, 
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I wtMiM not many ber. I avoid ber presence, and shut my 
bean against ber bea^y. If abe marry you and make yba 
a good wife, that may reconcile me to respect ber in time : 
notbing else can." 

" Softly, my good Harry. What cause bave you to bale 
and despisQ ber, unless a cause growing out, not only of 
love, but of an idea tbat you bad made some progress^ in 
ber affection. No, it is clear to me yon love ber, and 
doubtless sbe loves you. I am glad you bave disclosed 
tbis to me before I made a fool of myself by going any 
fartber. I vjronder I never tbougbt of it before. Sbe bas 
been in tbe constant babit of seeing you since I bava been . 
at West Point. It would be strange if sbe did not love 
yon. &it better Jate tban never. Now go, Harry, I baVe 
no more questions. I sball take my course." 

•* And what do you propose to do ?" 

" Leave bere- at once and forever. Set oiit to-morrow 
.morning for Prairie du CUen, and^bury tie rest of my lile 
in. tbe -West," 

" You can do as you like,^ said Harry ; " but you roust 
understand me better than to suppose me capable of takii^g ^ 
advantage of your departure to sf ek tbe affections of Miss 
Elton. It was not iny intention, when I entered tb^ room, 
to say anything of my own feelings. On the con»ary,.l 
thbli^ftt, ted*I uliU ikvo!^ your ynion With her woidd gf^e me 
pleaanae. Y^ bave become possessed of my secret by ac- 
cident; but, since you have' discovered it, let me preyenC) 
yooff jmppdaing it other tban it is. I will therefore tell yon^ / 
in .perfect frankness, the whole of it, that you may see bow 
the ISnd.li^s.- I really did think Miss Elton liked me^ titil 
one day, about a year ago, I commenced telling her so, and^ 
she' did not appear to be. offended. We were interrupted, I 
ddn?t reni^mber how — a door opened or shut, or someihirig 
of that sort, in the- next room, and she ran off. I hoped for ' 
an opportunity to finish the ntatfejr ; but noj IVe never been' 
able to find one. From that time till now, my young laidy 
baa kep( ^|a b#i(ig. alone with me an instant, and when 
with me in company, ' sbe's altogether a different* persbn 
from what she used to be-^polite, gay, but no more confi^ 
deneoy no Hiore-^— you understand me. Of course, whext Lsaw 
hpw matters were going, I withdrew.* Ha ! ha ! Ifti ! I ab- 
dicated. I'm not a nian to be extinguished by a tender pasi^ 
siooi nor bave I time to waste in studying Miss Elton'a 
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character and caprices ; ' so for the liat sit BtOBtlM Tre 
had notliing fo say to her more than aintde politaaaaa re^ 
quired. On the whole, Pve come to the coDdaakm that, 
she never did really like me, or if ahe did, ahe'a chnred, 
that's all, as she certainly had fiiU light to do, and devUiah 
lucky it is for me that it happened before matters went any 
farther. There — now you know all." 

*' I'm glad you've told me this," said Frank : " I also 
shall abdicate." 
" No, you will not-make that resolution.'* 
"Why not?" 

" Because I don't see the necessity of it. I have already 
made a similar one, which I certainly riia'a't break. Be- 
sides, I have more cause than you to suppose her affsctioa . 
either never existed or has ceased to exist. It is possible, 
in her girlish inexperience, she might have fancied riie 
liked me, and afterward ^scoteored Imr mistake. She may . 
have been inspired with that sentiment by anoth^ — ^by you, . 
perhaps. Go forward — win her hand ; it will relieve me • 
from all farther uidiappiness. - Marry ^eV, Frank, for Heav- 
en's sake, and make all three of us happy." 

" And do you thiiik," said Frank, "that I will be excelled 
in generosity !" * . , 

" What's to be done then!" amid Harry. 
" Why^ I see only one way to settle the difficulty," said . 
Frank, ingenuously, *^ and that is to try bur fortune, b^h ^f 
us. There can, after all, be no real conflict of interest . 
here. Fanny Elton woiddn't marry eidier of us unless she « 
loved. She must know her own mind, and, if she ever j 
mean to do so, she must already have felt a preference for 
one. In fact, after all, I don't seo how we can interferei , 
with each other." 

" True— quite true," said Harry, in spite of himself show- 
ing the relief he felt at tlM turn the conversation was now 
taking. 

" We have, then," continued Fraaok, " only to try ; we must 
each take our chance. The decbicm of the question doea 
Bot depend upon us, and we have it not in our power, after 
all our professed readiness for self-sacriiice, to make her 
accept any one not agreeable to h^; The present state«of 
her heart is probably unalterable, as far as regards us. I 
have thought myself certain, but,- when I look back, I see I 
might easily have mistaken the &niiliarity of indifierence 
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for that tt ftffi^fctiott, Wfailevou may; h^v^ ^hougl^ the (hjr- 
nesa^of loVd the coldness cldi^tbei. You are, and always 
were, ad delicate ^anddoubtii^; in fi>Xkc\ xo»iXeX9y as | have 
heen, I fear, rash' and saagtiins^ Le4 us enter the arena, 
then, fairly and kindly^ I confiis^ I could never see the 
sense of quarrels between lo^rers of the same mistress, un« 
less by supposing the woman a fool." 

* I agree," said Harry, ^'beeans^ I beUpvjB that my fail- 
ure will lead to your success." 

" And he who succeeds wiU be the fiMierer," said Frank, 
" because his happiness will be dashed with the thought that 
it is reached ov^ the heart of the other." ^ 

•* No, not so," said Harry. " My heart is not so easily 
shiken, or, at leasts broken." 

<' Well, I willnot argue. Who shal) ma)ie the first trial ?" 

*' You. But no, I think the advantage ..will be with the 
second. Should the first be xejected. the piher has his own 
time, and pethaps what is now simi^le iiiendship, time may 
ripen into love." 

" Let chaikce deeide " said Frank. " A game of whist<— 
a throw of the dice.*' , ^ 

"No," said Harry, ''< we will not jfsmble for such i 
prixe. Nothing so common shall interpose between us, but 
something as frail as my h^pes, as idle, and as bright. Look 
yonder!** 

A large butteirfly had jnef lighted upon the rosebush in 
the window, and stood stirring his birosii, powdered wings, 
spotted with Mack velvet send gold, as if drinking in at ev- 
ery nore the sweetness of the bidmy Jiane air. 

" If he fly," continued Harry, " before th^e expiration of a 
minute, by the Second*hand: of wyiwsj^:^, /.^iU take the 
first chance ; if not, you." 

« Agreed." 

** Agreed," murmured both ; and the two brothers drew 
cautiously near to watch the soft, golden creature, on the 
caprice of whose iliry mind th^y supposed they had staked 
their earthly happiness ; fcHr beneath their restrained and 
son|etimes apparently giLy demeanour, each felt an agitation 
which amounted to pain. Their mutual affection was sin- 
cere, and, in their ordinary moods, each would have been 
willing to surrender for the other life and happiness. But 
the struggle for, what almost seemed to them, in this mo- 
ment, the love of Fanny Elton, filled them with mixed cmo- 
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tions of hope and fear, telfifllmeaa and magnaaiinity ; for 
selfishnesa, at some time or other, enters ereiy human heart. 
In one it comes and goes, piM^tially banished by better im- 
pulses ; some hup it through their entire lives, till they are 
po^nrerless in its embrace as in the coils of a serpent ; fevir 
succeed in rising above it eompletely : yet there are such. 
Harry held his watch. The bright sunshine fell full 
upon it, and upon the superb hues and gently moving wings 
of the little brilliant air wanderer, wluch, reposing on its 
crimson couch, seemed in no haste to depart. There was 
u profound silence. The brothers stood breathless, their 
eyes fixed, now upon the watch, now upon the^ gorgeous 
arbiter of their fate. Suddenly a crow floated low over the 
housetops, and uttered his hoarse^ repeated cry. The in- 
sect changed its position, Imt did not fly. Several swal- 
lows next darted almost into the window with their sharp 
scream of joy, but as instantly rose again. Each of these 
interruptions sadly startled the hearts of the two observers. 
The minute was more than half gone, when a flock of pi- 
geons, from the lower roof of an adjoining building, rose to- 
gether with th^ whirring wings, and, rapidly wheeling in 
a close circle, swept off overhead, darkening for a moment 
the sunshine in which they stood. The fragile visiter stirs 
— it flies. No ! no ! Those sweet sounds of Nature were too 
gentle and familiar to dbturb even Nature^s lightest creation. 
AH relapsed into silence, br(^en only by the distant roar of 
the town, the barking of die-far-off dog, or the exulting crow 
of a neighbouring cock, proclaiming to ^arth and heaven his 
joy, valour, and defiance. The hand wanted only.teii sec- 
onds of completing the minute, when the insect, which had 
stood all the iatemiq[>tions unmoved, from, who can say, what 
impulse c^ its tiny mind, and little. dreaming what important 
consequences hung on its motions, bent backward, forward 
its spotted wings, rose lightly in the air, and floated, flutter- 
ing, and glittering, down the sunshine. 
"Go,*° said Frank, ** Fanny Elton is yours." 
*' This night, Frank," replied Hany, *' you ahall sleep 
without fear of me." 
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^ CHAPTER III, 

It happened, as Harry descended the stairs, that Miss 
Elton was going into the draWing-room on an early visit to 
Mary. A courteous, but not very lover-like salutation pass- 
ed between them, Miss Elton entering the room, and Harry 
continuing his way down towards the office. Suddenly ha 
stopped, crossed by a determination peculiar to his char- 
acter. 

'» Why should I delay ? why wavier V thought he. " No 
choice is left me. What 1 must do, why not do instantly ? 
That she scorns me is plain. Yet, were all the hatred and 
contempt of the human heart concentrated in one word, and 
I knew she would utter it, I would do what I have now en- 
gaged to do^for Frank^s sake, not for mine. His heart 
shall not beat one moment in unnecessary suspense." 

He advanced towards the Toom and stopped. 

" But Mary ! how to get rid of her ?*' 

The coincidences of life sometimes look so like the con- 
trivance of malicious or ministering spirits, that it is difficult 
to regard them as accidental. While he stood in perplexity 
at the recollection that his sister was in the room, she came 
suddenly out, and said, 

" Go in one moment and entertain Fanny, will you ? I 
want to get her my new cape.*' 

And off she ran up stairs. 

" Now, then," said Harry. 

He opened the door, entered, closed it after him, and 
was alone with the object of his hopes and his fears. His 
countenance and manner must have betrayed emotioti, for 
Miss Elton, who was standing by a table carelessly turning 
over some new engravings, on looking up, exclaimed, 

" Why, Mr. Lennox, what's the matter ?** 

" Nothing, Miss Elton, only I have resolved to delay no 
longer addressing you on a subject which seriously inter- 
ests me." 

She looked surprised and coloured, and there was a very 
awkward pause. ^ 

^' Miss Elton," at length resumed the poor fellow^ in a 
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low voice, '' I have resolred to throw myself upon your 
generosity. I come frankly to make an offer of my hand, 
trembling lest you reject, and scarcely lioping tha^ you will 
accept me." 

" Sir !" said Miss Elton, preserving a cold, undisturbed 
voice, '* I do not understand you." 

'' Fanny, how have I offended you ? Is it possible that 
I have misunderstood or in any way annoyed you ?" 

" I do not wish any discussion, sir." And she was about 
leaving the room. 

'' I would not be importunate, but some mvstery is be- 
tween us, and a strange necessity hurries me along to know 
at once — " 

'< I trust, sir," said Miss Elton, with haughty astonish- 
ment, while the colour which had gradually overspread her 
face now left it entirely, " there can be no serious necessi- 
ty for you to hold, or for me to listen to such language. I 
never supposed I could be subjected to an insult from you." 

There did not exist a man prouder or haughtier than the 
young person wlio» amazed and shocked, heard this obser- 
vation. But the love which, had for so many years been 
strengthening in his bosom, and for a long time past had 
been acquiring the force of a strong stream accidentally ob- 
structed, mastered even his pride. It was now his turn to 
grow pade, but it was more the pallor of anguisb than in- 
dignation. The immediate prospect of death could not 
have shaken hini more than these words from the lips from 
which they fell. 

"Miss Elton," he stammered, "you cruelly misunder- 
stand. There is certainly som^ inconceivable error." 

She walked to the door, and would have left the room, 
but he btiredh^ passage. 

" If it is yoiu: determination," said be, " to treat my 

profiled love with scorn and insult, let me, at least; request 

you to hear me explain before I leave the subject forever." 

." I cannot choose but do sq. I am not free to go," said 

she, coldty. 

" <So, go, Mise Elton ; I no longer stop your wa^.** 

She advanced, but paused on seeing the expression of his 
.fatse. .. t. ' : ; ^ ,, 

- 5 . " Whitt jdo you wish to say ? I toiU hear you.** ,. 

" Widi that haughty frown oh your brow,^with (hit cold 
scorn in your voice, I scarcely know, Mids^feticfti,*What to 
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say, or how to begin a tale of love ; but, nevertheless, I 
w5l do it. My whole' life, since first my* early boyhood 
felt what love was, has been filled with yotir image. I 
loved you before you yourself were old enough tb under- 
stand my deeper feelings. I once dared to hope 3rou had 
discovered, and did not disapprove my a^^tion, till, in a 
moment of boyish imprudence, I dared to betray my feel- 
ings, the strange cause of your present resentment. - From 
that time to this you have chosen to alter the relations 
which I supposed existed between us. I have felt myself 
. cast off, and have acted accordingly." 

*^ Oh, you must excuse me," said she, again going. 

" You will forgive my frankness," continued Harry : " my 
happiness, however indifferent you may be to it, I cannot 
see wasted and wearing away without taking some measure 
to preserve it. 1 will not so humbly bend beneath your 
words as to say I must be dependant on you for it always : 
you can bestow it upon me now, but you cannot always 
deprive me of it. There are other paths — other—-" 

** Women !" interrupted she. 

" Even so, Miss Elton. If you love me, say so, and I 
am yours. If your words are a true indication of yomr feel- 
ings, independent of any error, say so, that I may know 
wMt to believe, what to feel, and what to do." 

The strange mixture of love and rudeness in this speech 
appeared only to confirm the displeasure of the yomig girl. 

" Mr. Lennox," said she, *' I have heard you, that I might 
reply distinctly. You speak of a necessity, and. of your 
trembling lent I reject you. Let me equally free you from 
your necessity and your fears : I cannot love you." 

He appeared borne down by her d^Miisive words and 
scornful eyes. 

** Fannyt ptusa 090 moment before you separata ts for« 
ever. Pause one moment, till we-«re bdth cdolair, and can 
conduct more prudently a conteriation which may be for 
ib^. ^ppinfss or mi^ry of us both, and which I shall nsrf r 
resume if you reject m^ now. My whole happiness, my 
prosptects in life,, perhaps my life itself, hang on the breath 
of your lips in tlus momiem. Oive me time to ascertain the 
cause of your anger (for there is tome hidden cause), and 
to eajl btck the fef li^gt for me which once inspired you. 
Do Qot reject me, or I soleomly swnr I ntrer will resume 
tb«0uli9Kt.'' 
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Miss Elton looked at liiin & moment, and then very 
calmlr replied, 

'* Notwi^tanding your formidable tltreat, Mr. Lennox, 
permit nm to sa^r, I not only reject, I despise you f and she 



left the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It would be difBcult to convey to the, we trust, com«' 
paiatively happy reader, a just idea of the thoughts of the 
young m^. la his bosom raged the passions of youth un- 
tempered by reflection or experience. Perhaps, among the 
subjects, on which time and observation give us light, Uiere 
are none less understood by the young than themselves, and, 
the manner in which they would feel and act on yet untried 
occasions. He had supposed a rejection by Miss Elton 
would end his love by arousing his pride, and that the cer- 
tainty of her indiflference would speedily enable him to pre- 
sume his own. Alas ! he now perceived with consterna- 
tion that she had acquired only more charms ; that he had 
never before been aware how beautiful, how noble she was. 
She became infinitely dearer to him than ever. So far from 
pride being able to overcome love, it was itself overmastered. 
He could scarcely collect his senses to comprehend the full 
force of those decisive words, that cold contempt which' 
amazed him from its total unexpectedness. She might 
have declined his addresses, rectified his boyish mistake, 
regretted her inability to reciprocate his affection, and prom- 
ised him, in return, esteem and friendship. For this he 
had been tremblingly prepared. This he , could have 
scarcely, bprne. But here were scorii, derision, insult, in- 
flicted with a cruelty as insupportable as it was inexpli- 
cable. 

He was pacing backward and forward, through the room 
when Mary and Miss Elton re-centered. . His sister did Qot 
seem 4o suspect that anything unusiial had taken place,, 
but was laughing and talking, andppinting out the peculiar- 
ities of the cape, on which Miss Elton appeared tp bestow 
all the desired attention. 

Vol. I.— C 
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"It's reiy pret^ indaed," said she/ ia a|i indiffenBt 
Yoice. "I will get one like it." 

'< Will you be good, enough to call Ftank down stairs, 
Harry V^ said his sister, suddenly. " He has made an en* 
gagement to ride with us. Tell him we're waiting for him, 
wiU you ? The horses have been at the door a quarter of 
an hour." 

He went out without at first venturing to look at Fanny, 
but, as he closed the door, he turned to steal one glance. 
There was an expression in her face; imexpected, indescri* 
bable, which renewed aU his grief and all his love. 

Frank was sitting alone, lost in thought, when he enter* 
ed, but said immediately, 

" You have seen Miss Elton ?" 

" I have. I have offered myself to her. She has refu- 
sed me. Go : she is yours. God bless you both !" 

" But, Harry, you amaze me : so soon ?" 

"Not a word — ^never a word more on this subject, I. 
entreat. It is done. I have fulfilled my part — ^go and dp 
yours. They are waiting for you in the drawing-room. 
Go, I beg of you. 

" My dear Harry, you are agitated." 

" Frank, are you coming?" said Mary, at the bottom of. 
the stairs ; ^' are you going to keep two ladies here and 
three horses waiting for you all day ? You're a fine beau, 
to be sure !" 

Frank left him. He locked and double locked the door, 
went to his drawer, took from it. a pistol, examined the 
charge, cocked it, and held the muzzle to his forehead. 

At this moment a dim idea of God came over him. He 
had never thought of his Creator before. About to rush 
into His presence, it struck him that there might be a real- 
ity in future, invisible things. . 

He paused : the reflection of his face from a mirror on 
the table startled him. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. He felt like a 
guilty wretch, and thrust, trembling, the deadly weapon into 
the drawer. . . r 

i « Who's there t" 

«« Your father is waiting for you in the office, if you'll 
please to come down." 

" Yes, in one moment." 

It was the voice of little Seth Copely, one of the clerks, 
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wko, lukving deliT^ed tlie messtfo, witUi^vr.* He heaid 
hiB steps retreating down stairs ml they died away. 

" My father ! my mother ! God ! the future ! What new 
thou^ts axe these ? Pause, madman. At least not yet^ . 
not here, not so. What you do, do wisely, deliberately. 
Do nothing rashly, nothing ignorantly." 

As he spoke, a sudden debility came over him. His 
violent excitement abating, the natural reaction followed. 
He sank into a chair, oveipowered bv an irresistible revul* 
sion of feeling, covered his face with his hands^ and wept 
in silent agony. 

Suddenly, recollecting the summons of his father, he ex- 
erted all his strength of character, of which he had an am- 
ple share, though unregulated and misdirected, as well as a . 
certain power of concealing his emotions, which he had 
mistaken for the power to govern them. Copiously bath- 
ing his head, therefore, in a large basin of water, washinff 
away the traces of his tears, and arranging his dress and 
hair, he went down stairs, calmed by the outbreak of emo- 
tion to which he had just yielded. No one with whom he 
came into contact suspected he had a few moments before 
been prevented, only by a casual thought, from discharging 
a pistol into his brain. 

At dinner he expected to meet Miss Elton, but she had 
excused herself on the plea of indisposition. 



CHAPTER V. 

A REJECTED lover generally fancies himself very misera« 
ble, even if his fate have been communicated in the mildest 
manner. But Harry's offer had been disposed of so very 
unceremomously, that the young gentleman had a good ex- 
cuse for being rather out of spirits ^ There was something 
inexplicable in it. He knew that he could not have been 
mistaken in her former obvious afiection, or in the certainty 
that she had bepn alienated from hii^ by some extraordi- 
nary error, to which his utmost conjectures could furnish 
no clew. 
, From the dinner-table^ whence he perceived his rashness 
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Iiftd bftniBliedlis sister's friend, and a favoniite and freqaeni 
guest of the family, he staned off an an escnrsion, he atitcely 
knew whither ; but he found his strong wish for a change. 
of scene had driven him over to Hotoken in one of the 
^ feny-boats, and &at he was pressing his way through 
wo^i over fields, and up the steep acclivities of the Wee- 
hawken heights at a most prodigious rate ; stopping some- 
times, however, in the midst of his peculiar meditations, to 
admire ihb beauties of the various views which broke upon 
him, oi &e river, bay, shores, and distant city, now all 
bathed in the silent, mellow light of a. summer sunset. 

In the course of this love-sick ramble he had various very 
serious reflections and sensations, which were more inter- 
esting to him than they would be to any one else. Among 
them were mingled images of despair and resentment ; reso- 
lations of flight, of marriage with some one else, of suicide, 
aad of a stoicai return to calm and sober reason, to- all of 
which, however, there were certain objections or difficul- 
ties, taxi all of which were melted to air every time the 
face -pf Mss Elton crossed his imagination, looking, as she 
generally did, particularly pretty. One determination, how- 
ever, he did take. After such a rejection, he might love the 
ypung lady or not, according to circumstances, but he cer- 
tainly would not make her any more declarations. He 
would meet her hereafter with a lofty insensibility, and if 
his heart should break outright, he would never let her know 
anything of it. 

While engaged in these reflections, the hours rolled 
rapidly away, and he heard the bell of the last ferry-boat 
ringing violently. Hastening his steps, he crossed once 
more 2ie broad and noble river, and took his way along the 
street^, now glittering with evening lights,, and filled with 
crowds of pleasure-seekers. Here he wandered till a late, 
hour, endeavouring to deaden, by rapid motion, his sense of 
uidnropiness, which he at length so far succeeded in doing 
. that he feh a consciousness of more than ordinary hunger 
and thirst, induced by his long and fistiguing ramble, and 
the exciting nature of his thou^ts, after a dinner which, as 
the young reader may suppose, had not been a very hearty 
one. Re had come to the conclusion that a world in which 
such a person as he could' be so cruelty and contemptuously 
rejected by sucK a person as Miss Elton, must be a vei^ 
wretdxed one^-muBt be given over to blind chance, if not to 
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th^ export of an eyil deinon. He was not an infiilel, bdl ke 
was by no means a .Christian. He belonged to the laige 
class who, perpetually engaged in the cares, pursoits, aad 
pleasures of this life, have no time or inclination to Ihink 
about an3rthing else. With a sort ai buoyant reckkesnesB, 
he resolrcd to shake from his thoughts the ciieumBtaaee 
which had so much affected him, or, at least, to drown pres- 
ent recollection in a hearty supper and a bottle of wine. 

He continued still to wander rapidly on, ibr he cared net 
how long, scarcely knowing whither he went, when he 
found himself before ojae of those elegantly«fimifthed oidi- 
naxies which, notwithstanding the lateneee of the laghl, was 
open, to eatch such as roamed idNToad in seardi ^ {daat- 
ure. His mental uiguish abated a mooneat at the pcoqieet 
of refreshment, which his exhausied body greatly denmaded. 

An ample and tempting meal called him bom his glooaif 
reflections to the keen pleasure of his repast, by wlucfa be 
sought, and, for the moment, with success, to lose si^ of 
his wo. He ate heartily sad drank freely, to drowa the 
saddening and tormenting thoughts which would obtrade 
themselves upon him. 

He looked aiound. The room where he ml was entirely 

deserted, with the «cceptioA of the barkeeper, a yooag lad, 

worn out with late hours, who sat, half asle^ retired at 

some distance, betraying, had there been any one in a uto- 

ation to observe him, 1^ many an ill-suppressad 3rawn, his 

longing for the departure of his ravenous cuatomev, and 

thiSdng, pe?haps, as be beheld the an^y-loaded t^le, wi^ 

the honest man in the farce, 

" If all this is ^tp be deromiod by Mr. Moiguii 
tie must have a deused good digestive organ !'' 

But Harry was in no sudbi hast<^. The fomes of his sup* 
per, and the inspirati<m <^ his bottle of Ghampagne, gave 
him a feeling of joyous relief, which k^ sleeps and the de- 
sire of sleep far enough from his ^eUds. Here he sat, 
and ate, and drank, and thought, till the tarioos persoos 
who came in h»d satisfii^d thei]: wants aad gone out again ; 
till the wine mounted into his head lUth^ more than he in- 
tended, and till the idea of blowing his hrama out for Miss 
Fanny Elton, or any otb^ yoimg kdy whatevej, appeaared 
to him one of the most ridicuk^ and amusing tiungs he 
had ever ^he^ard of in. the whole comrse of hiviifo. 

Finisliing, at len^B^b ^' nkcil, wine, and refleotiona Ut 
C3 
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gether, he called for the bill, with as steady an air of gen- 
Semanly ease and dignity as he could assnme, though with 
a decidedly confused idea as to where he intended to go, 
or what he proposed to do when he should hare resumed 
. his walk. He was considerably struck, too, with a symp- 
tom by no means usual with him, viz., a strong inclination 
to smile without being particular as to the occasion. Thus 
making his way out of the eating-house, he issued into the 
street, he scarcely knew how, witib his hat thrust down 
very much oyer his eyes. He was just sober enough to 
know that he was intoxicated, and to feel &at the cool, fresh 
air was most grateful to his flushed cheeks. The pavement, 
however, heaved so beneath his feet, that he could not very 
well walk, and he caught hold of the balustrade of the Pan: 
to prevent his falling. He looked around and up. The 
moon had now risen, and was shedding a pale, golden 
gieaYn upon each object, fiOing the air widi her gentle 
glory, as he stood holding on firaily to the iron railing, not 
^tbout an effort preserving himself from lying at full length 
upon the stones, which seemed to rock hke the deck of a 
ship at sea. He commenced singing a song, but, overcome 
by the deliciousness of Ifis sensations, and fuUy aware of the 
absurdity of his ridiculous posifaon, he began to laugh aloud, 
and remained thus giving full vent to the overflowing merri- 
ment of his soul. 

At this moment a figure came towards him, but, on see- 
ing his condition, crossed over as if to avoid an encounter. 
Urged by some new impulse, however, the person came 
back, and looked him directly in the face. 

^* Hallo, my old cock !" said Harry, *^ what may be y&ur 
business 1^ 

" What ! Harry Lennox t" said die voice. 

He turned to look at the speaker, and discovered Em- 
merson, his father's partner. 

" The devil ! How are you ?*' cried Hairy, assuming a 
very grave and sober look. 

*' Why, my dear sir," said Emmerson, smiling, ''whatV» 
the matter wiA you ?" 

" Oh, I have been unwell this evening, and I have come 
out to (hiooough) take a little walk." 

" You're now going home, I hope ?" 

"Oh, y— y— yes! my dear fellow. I was just going 
when you came up. Delightfid evening !" 
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"Delightful!" 

" How are you ? and how goes bu — ^bu — business ?** 

" Very well, I thank you. Good-night.'' 

" G — ^good — anight, my dear boy. Won't you hmve a ci- 

fjT ? But you don't smoke, I believe. Hallo ! he's gone, 
think I'm a little drunk — ha, ha, ha! — ^but he has not 
the least su0pici<»i. . Mum's the word ! I had no idea I 
could have done it so well. I wouldn't have him see me 
flustered — Mniy of all men — not for a pipe of the best old 
Tokay that ever — ^ha, ha, ha ! Hold on, my fine fellow !'* 
A little sobered, however, but with his head still reeling* 
laughing occasionally aloud, despite his efforts to keep se- 
rious, he staggered on, and reached bis home without meet* 
ing any farther interruption. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HAftRT breakfasted with the family the next morning as 
usual, and thence went to his ordinary duties in the office. 
A certain awkward feeling-came over him as he met Em- 
merson, but, from the manner of that gentleman, he cQuld 
not gather any reason to suppose he had detected his state 
at their last mght's meeting, and he concluded, with a hearty 
feeling of relief, that in the darkness of night, and from 
^what he presumed had been his own power of self-control, 
'his intoxication, which he firmly resolved should never be 
repeated, had entirely escaped his attention. 

" You have a pamphlet in your room, I believe, from the 
office library, which 1 wish very much to consult," said Em- 
merson to Harry in the afternoon. 

" Yes, I took it to look at the proposed Bill." 

« Why, that's what I wished to look at," said Emmerson. 
" Perhaps we are occupied on the same subject," said 
Harry. " I'm going to address the meeting to-night." 
'< You! you address the meeting?" said Emmerson. i 
"Certainly: why not?" i 

" Oh, I do not say ' not'' at all," said he, with a smile, 
" only I did not know it was your intention. Have you 
prepared anything T" 
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" A few notes. I shall scarcely use them, however. 
When I speak I very soon get beyond my notes." 

« Let me see them, will vou ?" said Emmerson. "It is 
barely possible I may wish to say something, but not a 
speQch." 

Harry handed the notes, and Emmerson looked them over 
with aja air of no great interest. 

" Oh! ah ! that's the view you take, is it T 

" Yes ; but the most important I don't put on paper, or 
only a single word, to bring the point to my memory. I 
am resolved not to accustom myself to dependance on mem- 
oranda, but to begin young, and throw myself at once npqn 
all the uncertainty, or perhaps," he added, with a smile, 
" others may think it the certainty, of extemporaneous speak- 
ing ; that is — ^" 

He was going to explain, but Emmerson interrupted him. 

" Well, I see your drift here. It is good, certainly ; but 
hadn't you better leave out this — ^for instance, this para- 
graph?" 

" Oh no : why so ? that is a common opinion." 

" But your mode of proving it is not so common, nor do 
I think it quite correct." 

" Well, if you think so. 111 le?ive it out in deference to 
you." 

*' You had better : though I really think you give your- 
self more trouble, in speaking at all, than the matter is like- 
ly to be worth. The subject has no real interest. I have 
not made the least attempt to go into it by previous study." 

At dinner Harry was a breathless listetier to an interest- 
ing conversation. The family were speaking of Fanny El- 
ton, and Mary insisted that something had occurred to dis- 
please her. 

" She is not the same in her manner to me,** said she ; 
" she is cold and reserved. Her refusal to dine with us 
yesterday, I am convinced, was not caused by indisposition, 
although she really is not well. But how often has she 
come to us when she was not well? What harm could it 
have done her just to have dined here instead of at home ? 
And she refuses to come to-day, refuses to dine with us on 
Thursday, and to go to the theatre with us in the evening." 

"Nonsense," said Mr. Lennox. "Who would — what 
could offend Fanny, I should like to know ? She could not 
suspect any one in this family of an intention to offend her. 
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and I don't think she is the sort of person to be offended 
when she knows there has been no intention." 

'* How do you account, then, for these three refusals — this 
sudden withdrawal of her consent to go to the theatre on 
Thursday — for her curious manner 1" 

'' 111 go round this evening,'' said Frank, ** and see if I 
can persuade her, and you shall go with me." 

" No," said Mary, " I will not. To say the truth, 1 am 
a little hurt and offended, and she saw plainly that I was, 
and yet did not in the least alter her decision." 

" So," thought Harry, " Frank has either not made his 
offer, or" (and his heart sunk within him at the thought) 
" he has made it and been accepted." 

" I feel sure," said Frank, " I can make her alter her de* 
termination." 

'' Nonsense," said Mrs. Lennox ; " why, in such an in- 
genuous creature as Famiy, look for any other excuse than 
the one she assigns ? She is not very well, is out of spir- 
its, and therefore will not come."' 

" Well, if you think so," resumed Mary, " I'll go with 
Frank ; but I don't understand it." 

" So," thought Harry, " she avoids me. That of course : 
but in a way which must betray the insult I have received. 
This I must prevent." 

He therefore wrote the following note, and, after a brief 
explanation, intrusted it to Frank : 

" Mr. Henry Lennox begs Miss Elton to forgive and for- 
get the error into which he has fallen, upon his assurance 
not to repeat it. He hopes she will not make it the cause 
of interrupting he;: intercourse with the family, rather than 
which he will himself withdraw, till time shall test the sin- 
cerity of his resolution never to offend again. If he have 
reason to fear his presence prevents her usual visits and 
engagements, he will carry into effect a desire he has long 
had of spending a few years in Europe. Should she, how- 
ever, be disposed to accord this, the only favour he can ever 
ask of her, he need scarcely add, he considers himself 
bound, as a gentleman, to protect her from the annoyance . 
of his society, as far as can be done without exciting at- 
tention." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

This was the evemng of the great public meeting, called 
for the purpose of passing resolutions respecting a meaitore 
pending in Congress. The subject was one which young 
Lennox was acquainted witii, as it had long engaged his 
attention. Miserable as he was at this moment, a desire 
to escape from himself led him to be thankful for such a 
distraction, and while Frank and Mary were gone to £1- 
tons's, he repaired to deliver his address. 

On arriving at the large room which had been designated 
for the purpose, he found many distinguished citizens as- 
sembled. His father and Mr. Emmerson were already 
there. The hall rapidly filled to overflowing. An eminent 
man was elected to the chair, and several secretaries ap- 
pointed. Many speakers were anxious to express their 
views on the subject, and two or three did so, and were re- 
ceived with interest. At length Mr. Emmerson rose. He 
was listened to with respectful attention. His remarks 
showed the results of study ; for, as Harry afterward dis- 
covered, he had been long and laboriously preparing him- 
self for the occasion. Distinction was his passion, and to 
it he had resolved to devote himself. But he was regarded 
as a cold, dry man, laborious in details and learned in facts, 
without enlarged views, or original inferences or ideas. His 
discourse, while it made a favourable impression, did not 
produce any particular effect. 

Harry was rather surprised to perceive that he had made 
use of several arguments similar to those contained in his 
own memoranda. He set it down, of course, as accident, 
for there was scarcely a man whom he would not sooner 
have suspected of an3rthing wrong, so highly was he es- 
teemed for purity and gentleness of mind and manners. 
He was, however, fairly puzzled, on hearing him, as he pro- 
ceeded, deliver some remarks in support of a delay in the 
passage of the offensive bill, an exact counterpart of those 
which, at the intimation of Enunerson himself, he had pro- 
posed to omit in his own observations. 

After Enunerson rose a Mr. Holford, a gentleman of 
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large statare and dignified personal appairanee, with a bo- 
norous voice and an apparent familiarity with puUio speak* 
ing. He occupied the attention of the audience an hour 
with fine words and higfa-sonnding phrases, frequently elicit- 
ing applause by the artful recurrence of patriotic sentinients. . 
But Harry perceived that this person belonged to the class 
of mere demagogues, who, by dint of impudence and perse- 
verance, not only thrust themselves into prominent j^ces, 
but maintain themselves there triumphandy, while men of 
merit and modesty remain in obscurity. Notwithstanding 
very general applause, his eloquence was made up of super- 
ficial commonplaces and phrases, borrowed, ready-made, 
from the floating oratory of the day. A part of what he 
said was good, but that was not his own, and, whenever he 
ventured into anything like original argument or declama- 
tion, he betrayed the poverty of his attainments and the 
smallness of his understanding by flimsy sophistry or swell- 
ing bombast. It was all received, however, with the un- 
examining approbation characteristic of a public meeting, 
and which evidently made the speaker (although he repeat- 
ed the quotation that he was " no orator as Brutus is") be- 
lieve himself a much greater orator than that ancient or 
most other modern gentlemen. 

At length Harry rose, striving to fly from himself, and to 
lose in any manner the keen sense of his late disappoint- 
ment. We have not ventured to describe him, but the read- 
er must imagine a young man rather above the middle stat- 
ure, as noble in person as expressive and handsome in 
countenance. His features had a manly gravity and even 
sternness, which gave place to sweetness when he smiled. 
His eyes were dark and full of expression, and a voice, 
more soft, flexible, and, at the same time, powerful, was 
rarely heard. He had not uttered ten sentences before 
every one became aware he Was no conunon man. Free 
from embarrassment, he presented by far the clearest view 
of the case which had been given, drew enlarged, unex- 
pected, and striking inferences with the logical precision 
of a more matured orator, and in language the most elo- 
quent, enchained, delighted, and convinced everybody. With 
all the knowledge of details and facts of Emmerson, and a 
far more chaste and rich flow of language than Holford, he 
add^d that kind of light and fire which only genius and sin- 
cerity know how to throw around what they touch. Warm- 
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ed !)£ 4^ ejcextioa and by the ccmscioij^Qess of Ha success, 
h^ tdumphaiUly completed the axgumeutatiye part of his ad- 
dress to an audieiM^ ivho gave neither the cold respect 
awarded to Emmerson, nor the noisy applause elicited by 
. the clap-traps, of the pompous Holford, but the attention of 
meu whose minds axe really awakened. In conclusion, 
. when 1^ points were clearly proved, and the objections rais- 
ed by the opposite party had been undeniably silenced, he 
ended by an appeal to die clear judgment and higher feel- 
ings of tbe nation, in a strain not often heard at public meet- 
ings, and which showed a speaker as far above the petty de- 
sire of self-display as the mere interested influence of party 
views.. 

A pause followed his concluding words, for his auditors 
jNreseryed a moment's silence, unwilling to lose a syllable, 
till a simultaneous burst of applause, ended, resumed, hushed, 
and prolonged again, told that the minds and hearts of all 
present had been under the spell of eloquence. 

He ^as acknowledged the speaker of the evening. 

On descending from the stage, he was received in tri- 
umph by his friends, and heartily congratulated before he 
ooidd reach and accept the hand of his delighted father. 

By the side of the latter stood Emmerson, silent and mo- 
. liiHdess, and with a peculiar expression of discontent on his 
dark features. Harry was struck with it, and felt it chill 
the warm flow of his blood and the pleasure of his success ; 
and had he not known him, he would have thought he saw 
on his count^iiance only the workings of mean selfishness 
and pale envy. 

"What's the matter?" asked he, as he perceived his 
proiffered hand was not accepted. 

" Oh, nothing," said Emmerson : " the crowd — ^the heat." 

Then, with a singular look, which afterward often rose in 
Harry's memory, he added, 

" I did not expect to see you so soon in public, when I 
met you last night, you know /" 

." Last night !" repeated his father : " where ?" 

"What do you mean by that?" said Harry, sternly. 
" You knew I intended to address ihe meeting, Mr. Em- 
merson." 

" Yes, certainly ; but — ^ha, ha, ha — ^youhave proved your- 
self a Demosthenes." 

Harry did not understand the tone of voice in which this 
was said. The meeting immediately passed the intended 
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re^olutloBs* arailing theomelvos of various 8Uggo«tioii8 aiade 

by Hairy, and the curious '* last night, you know P* of Em- 
merson, passed from his mind. 

After the adjournment, Mr. Lennox, Harry, and Emmer- 
son were standing together, with several others, convers- 
ing, when the chairman, Mr. Lawrence, an influential lead- 
er of the politics of the state, came up, and shaking Har- 
ry warmly by the hand, acknowledged in strong terms the 
pleasure he had received from his address. 

'* You must sup with me," he added, " you and your 
father. I have something of importance to say to you." 

^ To be sure — ^to be sure," said Mr. Lennox ; " and a^ for 
ray Harry, I tell you what, that young gentleman is des- 
tined to be, one of these days, the ornament of whatever 
office he chooses to desire. You don't know that boy." 

"I hope he knows you, sir," said Harry, modestly, "or 
else he will mistake the language of your heart for that of 
your judgment." 

" Why, you impertinent young dog, what do you mean by 
that?" 

" It's all very well, sir — it's all very well, sir," said the 
pompous Holford, rubbing his hands, and assuming a look 
of dignity, which did not hide his vexation and jealousy. 
" These boys just out of college are full of fine words, but 
we want a knowledge of things /" 

"We do indeed — at least some ofusy^ said Lennox, with 
an emphasis. 

" They've missed the most important resolution, sir-^the 
most important, sir, by far !" said Holford. " I rarely ad- 
dress promiscuous public meetings : I have other and more 
important duties. But the resolution omitted spoils every- 
thing, sir — spoils everything! I'm sorry I spoke. The 
meeting will do more harm than good, I'll be d — d if I 
don't regret I have appeared at it." 

" If that be an error, as perhaps it is,'' said Mr. Lennox, 
coolly, " you will have an opportunity to repair it on future 
occasions." 

" I didn't address my remark to you, sir." 

" I addressed mine to you, Mr. Holford." 

" Come, gentlemen, my supper will be cold," said Mr. 
Lawrence. " Mr. Lennox, and you, sir" (to Harry), " you 
must npt give us the slip. I have something to propose to 
you." 

YoL. I.— D 
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He added no other one to the party, and Emmerson si* 
lently withdrew. 

They repaired to the house of their host, where the sup- 
per-table was already spread. The ladies of the family, 
after a gay half hour, retired, and the gentlemen were left 
to discuss subjects which exclusively interested them. It 
was at once suggested by Mr. Lawrence that Harry should 
accept an early seat in Congress. 

" Well," said his father, " what say you ? As you don't 
appear wanting in the valuable gift of speech, you can an- 
swer for yourself, I suppose." 

" I think," said Harry, " it requires time for reflection ; 
but I should, of course, be guided by your wishes, if I re- 
main in America." 

" Remain in America ! Why, where the devil do you 
expect to remain ?" 

" I have had some desire lately to go abroad." 

" What ! a short tour, eh ?" said Lawrence. 

" A tour, but not a short one." 

" May I ask what you mean ?" said his father. " You 
have the intention of going, abroad for a long time ?" 

" Yes, sir ; a plan which, with yotr approbation, would 
be a very pleasant thing for me." 

"What! leave us, Harry? Spend half a dozen years 
abroad, and come back at last to find some old isexton, who 
sings while he works, coolly pointing out our respective 
graves : * Mrs. Lennox's, sir !' * Miss Mary's, sir !' * The 
old gentleman's, sir — ^that one with the flowers !' Is that 
what you call * very pleasant,' with my approbation ?" 

" My dear father, I did not intend to discuss the point 
with you — at least not here ; but, in respect to the seat in 
Congress, I scarcely feel myself able — " 

" Nonsense !" said Mr. Lawrence. " You are only a boy. 
If every one had your modesty, where should we find ihen^ 
to make up our tickets ? You'll meet there (for I never 
Jlatter^ young gentleman) men infinitely above you in leam- 
mg and mind, to equal whom you might with profit spend 
all the years of your life, and be satisfied if you half attain- 
ed your object." 

" I am fully aware of it, and that is why, or one reason 
why, I hesitate." 

" But," continued Mr. Lawrence, " you will find yet more 
inferior to you in all these respects — ^men who do n,Qt Jy^es^- 
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tate, on that account, to take place among legialators 99A 
statesmen." 

" Fill your neighbour's glass," said Mr. Lennox — ** (I beg 
yomr pardon, Laurence ; I make myself at home, you see), 
and then your own, and let me, if you please, hear no more 
of your going abroad at present. As for the seat in Con- 
gress, I shall state at once my views. If I were as rich as 
I ought to be, and could leave you, and your brother and 
sister, a hundred or two thousand dollars each, ailer having 
hMidsomely provided for your mother, 1 might, perhaps, 
feel a pride in seeing you take your place, where your tal- 
ents" (Mr. Leimox always said what he thought) " could not 
fail to be of service to your country, and to reflect a lustre 
on your and myname." 

" Bravo !" said Lawrence. 

" But I am not such a Croesus as you appear to suppose. 
Do you know how much I am worth ?" 

« No, sir." 

" Well, just enough to provide, in c^ase of my sudden 
death, a decent independence for your mother, and another 
for your sister, who must be portioned like a sweet girl and 
a gentleman's daughter as she is." 

" I hope so." 

"Then there's Frank. He has chosen a profession 
where, even if he be not ingloriously scalped to begin with, 
he will have no great opportunity to amass a fortune. His 
expenses are great, his pay scandalously small, his danger 
not inconsiderable, his chance of glory quite so. Yet he 
must live like a gentleman. He has the tastes, habits, and 
feelings of one ; and where is he going to get a fortune if I 
don't leave him one ?" 

" Very true !" 

" But, my good friend," said the benevolent Mr. Law- 
rence, amused and interested by this glimpse of a family 
scene, " if you leave all your property to your other chil- 
dren, what remains for Harry ?" 

"I have given him a first-rate education. He is fully 
fitted to go forth into life. He is a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and, what is equally to our present purpose, a superior 
lawyer. If he attend to business, the honourable profession 
to which he belongs, and of which he can easily become a 
most distinguished member, as you may see by his display 
this evening, ^ill be to him, in twenty years, an ample 
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fortune. Should he then wish it, and hp will tittU be a 
Iboy— •* 

'* Your ideas of boyhood," said Harry, " are rather com- 
prehensive." 

'^ Hold your tongue, sir ! If he then desire to descend to 
politics, why^ he does it, at least, with the advantage, that 
if he fail, he has a place to stand on and a hole to creep 
into. Politics undertaken from the hope of pecuniary gain, 
or the more selfish ambition after place and power, cannot 
fail to deprave the moral character as much as it must injure 
and pervert the mind and destroy the reputation." 

" True, very true," said Lawrence. 

" There's Holford now," continued Lennox, his fine face 
beaming with the contempt he felt for everjrthing mean, 
" a mere ass ! an empty demagogue ! as ready to do aay 
dirty work as a street scavenger. He was always a paltry 
fellow, for I knew him at school ; but had he adopted a 
more noble scheme of life, he might have enlarged and en- 
riched his mind with knowledge, and perhaps redeemed his 
character. But watch the course of that man, and you shall 
see that every year will make him less particular in his 
actions and less honest in his opinions. Age will overtake 
him in the exercise of all his lower faculties and meaner 
passions, and while, perhaps, he may succeed in his exterior 
designs, for such characters often do, he will do so, not 
only at the sacrifice of his honour, but at last of his fame 
and happiness. He will be obliged to resort to discredita- 
ble tricks for advancement, and to perform degrading tasks 
without reference to the delicacy of a gentleman or the duty 
of a man of honour. Having started an ass, he will never 
have time to make anything more of himself, till at last the 
conviction that pure and noble things are unattainable by 
him will cause him to despise them, pecuniary dependance 
will make him a slave, and an old age of neglected insig- 
nificance and contempt will end a life of empty assumption 
and usurped honour." 

" Oh, I hope better of my old friend Holford !" said Law- 
rence. " He is not very strong, perhaps, in the upper story, 
but he has good points." 

" Doubtless ! all men have ; but I do not wish my son to 
resemble him. Therefore, as he has to carve his own way 
with his own good sword, it is time for him to know it, and 
to perceive the necessity of applying himself to his profes* 
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smL steadilyi resolutely, and seyerely. I myself am not a 
business-man. I wisn I were ; but I hate business, and 
I shall gradually encleayour to withdraw from the office, 
leaving the whole toil and profit of it to you. Yon have 
Emmerson, sua inestimable, unassuming man, the most hon- 
est and excellent partner in the world, and, withal, a sham 
and able lawyer j one of the few who unite integrity of 
character, gentleness of heart, and mental ability. You 
and he must manage matters. In a year or so I shall be« 
gui to require a little repose, and think a tour abroad for 
your mother and me would be more proper than for you. 
Neyertheless, I am gratefully obliged to you, Lawrence, for 
the honour you have done this youngster, and, in his name 
and my own, I thank you." 

" I must say," said Mr. Lawrence, " that, while I regret 
your decision, I approve it." 

They sepajrated. Harry had not distinctly followed all 
his father's long harangue. His reveries had wandered to 
the stem, beautiful face of Fanny Elton, to her cold words 
and flashing eyes ; but he had heard enough to learn that 
his plan of foreign travel and foreign adventure was likely 
to be opposed by divers more serious objections than had 
at first presented themselves to his mind ; that, notwith- 
standing the wealth of his father, he was to start in life 
without much beneiit from it ; and that, unless he were to 
break forcibly away from many tender ties and some sober 
duties, he was likely to be kept a prisoner in his native city. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" Would she receive his note ?" such were the thoughts 
which filled Harry's mind during another very love-sick 
ramble. " Would she answer it?" (What meant the throb- 
bing of his heart at the idea ?) " Would she comply wiUi 
its request ? Would she dine at his father's table tO-day ? 
Would she dine and go to the theatre the next day — ^his 
birthday-^and' thus acknowledge and sanction a kind of 
communion with him, a yielding obedience to his dictation, 
and a consideration for his wishes, his feelings, his happi- 
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ness, perhaps ? More ! Would she accept Frank ? Had 
she accepted him ?" 

The peculiar relative position of the two brothers acted 
as a check upon their usual confidence. He had requested 
Frank not to touch upon that subject again. Had the latter 
made his offer and been rejected, he would probably have 
communicated his fate at once — ^he was under a sort of hon- 
ourable obligation to do so— but if accepted, delicacy, bve 
for his brother, embarrassment, would all combine to make 
him shrink from such a confidence. He had been accept- 
ed, then ; or, last, faint hope ! he had not yet made his offer. 

Had there been no doubt to be solved, perhaps he might 
have succeeded in diverting his thoughts from the subject ; 
but the dinner-hour was to decide the fate of his note, and 
all the interest of his life now concentrated itself upon this 
single point. 

" Do you know how I'm getting on with my boys, Em- 
merson ?" asked Lennox, of his friend, the morning after 
the meeting ; for Lennoxes communicative nature confided 
eveiy thing to those about him. 

^* What new plan ?" asked Emmerson, with a smile. 

" Time is dashing along," said Lennox. " I feel it every 
day more forcibly ; but, when looking on these young ras- 
cals, I can't believe my own eyes. They are scarcely out 
of their round-jackets — at least, so it seems to me — ^and yet 
one is going to marry up to my warmest hopes, and the 
other—" ' . ^ 

" To marry !" echoed Emmerson, with such signs of in- 
terest as surprised even the sanguine father. 

" Yes, marry !" 

^* Bless my soul," said Emmerson, fixing his keen, daik 
eyes upon the speaker. 

" Yes," continued Lennox : " I trouble you with affairs 
in which few men in your situation would take any interest. 
Yes, he is going to marry, and I am truly glad of it." 

" Certainly, certainly ; and I suppose the lady is Miss 
Elton?" 

" It is !" 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes ; I hope she will accompany him, at least for a 
time (although I don't know, after ^11, if the young dog will 
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ever be content, with Ixis views, to remain in the amy), I 
hope she will accompany him to Prairie du Chien/* 

** What ? Is it not your son Harry , then, who is to many 
Mis«Elt<Hir 

" Harry ? certainly not. What put that into your head V* 

" Bless me ! this is very unexpected, isn't it ?" 

" Why yes ; these lieutenants have a military brevity of 
conducting affairs which is rather edifying. I only heard 
of it myself a morning or two ago." 

"I fear," said Emmerson, ''this union-^but are yoa 
sure ?" 

''Sure? No, not absolutely sure. It is not actually 
and formally settled yet between the young people, only I 
understand so from my wife and daughter, and from the de- 
meanour of Miss Elton and my son. Pray, do you know 
an3rthing in relation to it ?" 

" No — ^yes. I was under the impression that your son 
Hairy was — ^indeed," he continued, in a whisper, and look- 
ing cautiously behind and around him — " I know he is also 
attached to Miss Elton." 

" You surprise me !" 

" I think I may tell you all," continued Emmerson ; " but 
you wUl give me your word not to reveal it." 

" I assure you it shall go no farther." 

" Then I have reason to know Harry is attached to Miss 
Elton. She is also attached to him. Any difference be- 
tween them must be but some lover's quarrel. Perhaps the 
yoiing lady is going to take a step from pique, which will 
sacrifice the future happiness of both herself and Harry, as 
well as that of Frank, who would not like to wake from his 
dream of happiness to discover his wife in reality attached 
to another." 

"You distress me beyond measure," said Mr. Lennox, 
"I am sure Frank loves her ; but I am infinitely obliged to 
you. This must be looked into. I- am really in&iitely 
obliged to you." 

" I should not be willing to intrude my interference into 
such a delicate matter," said Emmerson, " but — ^" 

" I know, I know ; nor shall you suffer by such disinter- 
estedness." 

"I must repeat, however, that what I say is under the 
seal of secrecy. You know what these young people are ! 
you know what friends and relations are in these cases ! 
You know what love affairs arel" . 
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'< My deax Emm^rson/' said Lennox, '' you may put your 
mind quite at rest." 

" I have one other thing to say, which duty will not per- 
mit my concealing. You may have observed that Hany 
ha^ boen of late rather irregular in his hours and habits." 

" Yes, yes, it has struck us all.'* 

" I met him the other night,^ continued Emmerson, in a 
pale whisper, ^< quite intoxicated in the street." 

"What, Harry?" 
. " Harry." 

** I would not believe any other human being but your- 
self." 

" His love for Miss Elton, interrupted, probably, by this 
affair with his brother, is driving him into habits of intem- 
perance." 

" I thought he was peculiarly attentive to business." 

" JBefore you," continued Emmerson, in an agitated whis- 
per ; " but i see more. His mind is shattered — ^his spirits 
gone." 

" But you heard him last night, how weQ be spoke.'' 

"Ah!" 

« What do you mean ?" 

Emmerson made no reply. 

" What ! you don't mean to say that Harry has been ax- 
sistedr 

"Ah!" 

" Have you aided him ?" 

" Don't ask me, my dear sir ; only believe me, I have no 
motive in this disclosure but your and his good. I fear 
his mind is, at least at present, unfit for business. As to the 
young lady, I have scarcely seen — cannot say I really know 
her. But if you value Harry's happiness and health, you 
must stop this union with his brother, or delay it. I have 
the most sincere interest in the happiness of Harry. Such 
a fine young man !" 

" Drunk in the street !" said Lennox ; " yet that I could for- 
. give. Shakspeare says, ' any man may be drunk some Ume 
of his life ;' but a mean use of another's talents — parading in 
borrowed plumage like a peacock, and yet not like a pea- 
cock either — for he has, at least, his own gaudy feathers to 
strut in." 

" He is but a boy, that will come right in time ! I can't 
say he bonowed from me. We only spoke together on the 
subject !" said Emmer$on. 
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*'l dont recognise Harry in tliis at afl." 

"You liad better not say an3rthing to Idm, however; 
rather leave it to time." 

" And what do you advise ?" 

" To send Frank off for some years — ^he is, in fact, too 
young to marry— ^and see what time will do. Perhaps a 
voyage for Harry also would be of use. These young folks 
very easily take new impressions." 

" I really supposed Harry v6ry much above anything of 
this sort. Do you know he has had the offer of a seat in 
Congress ?" 

" Ah r said Emmerson. " Mr. Lawrence, I suppose f* 

"Yes." 

" You know this Mr. Lawrence t" 

•* Know him? Who? Lawrence?" 

" Certainly." 

" A nice, benevolent man, but — ^^ 

*' Why, Lawrence is one of the noblest feHows !" 

"Ah! that's as people think. / have nothing against 
him personally ; but I have heard curious things." 

" But Harry ! This is a painful discovery. Why, he is 
not fit to marry that sweet girl ; he is not worthy of her. 
Poor Frank!" 

"We must not be too severe on him," said Emmerson. 

" Does he know you are aware of his attachment to Miss 
Elton ?" asked Mr. Lennox. 

" Not a, word," said Emmerson, in another whisper. 

" And how did you discover it, if not from him ?" 

" I overheard him telling her so one afternoon when they 
thought themselves alone. The door was ajar ; I was pass-, 
ingdong the entry, and could not help hearing." 

This was also said in a whisper, close to the ear of Len- 
nox, and with an expression of face so agitated that Lennox 
could not but be struck with it. 

"Why, that's nothing so very terrible, my good friend," 
replied the father, smiling. "It's no more than most men 
have done at some time of their lives or other." 

"Oh, certainly," said Emmerson ; " but I only want you 
to see I am not mistaken in my opinion." 

Mr. Lennox had the utmost confidence in his son, but 
this intimation of plagiazistn, thus rehiotantiy and accident- 
ally drawn forth, made a very disagreeable impression on 
his mind. In the irreproachable Enunerson he believed he 
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had found perfed disinterestedness united with unitfiual 
penetration, while he saw that Harry was of a character 
yet unformed, and exposed to all the dangerous influences 
which heset youth and passion. 

When the family assembled at dinner, F«^ny was not 
there. Her vacant place, was next Harry's. His father 
was silent and grave ; Emmer^on talkative and gay. In 
Frank he could not detect anything unusual, except a dis- 
position to sink into revery. His mother was thoughtful. 
It was but a trifle, the absence of a youn^ girl, who could 
never be anything to him ; yet bis faculty of self-govern- 
ment was so uncultivated, that he suffered during this repast 
a kind of pain like that of the nightmare. ' He dared not 
ask, and no one made any remark from whicb his curiosity 
could be gratified. Every time the door opened to admit a 
servant, the violent beating of bis heart taught him liow 
deep-seated his fever was, and he could scarcely refrain 
from starting up under his insupportable emotion. Her ab- 
sence be could not rationally be surprised at, yet it had not 
been expected by him. He imagined all eyes were fixed 
on him, and could scarcely keep from giving vent, by some 
word pr act, to the feelings which swelled hi$ breast, yet he 
went on eating like one in a dream. 

The door opened, and a servant presented a note to Mr. 
Lennox, who read it and handed it to Mrs. Lennox. 

" Miss Elton, feeling herself still indisposjed, begs Mrs. 
Lennox to excuse her from dinner to-day." 

" I hope Fanny is not going to be ill,*' was all his moth- 
QT remarked, and they separated without any other recur- 
rence to the subject. 

• *.* • ••#,* # 

«* So ! she is, afler all, cold and selfish. She will not 
come. She wiU betray her power and my unrequited Jove. 
She wishes to do so. She feels a pride in it. She is, 
ajfler all, a commonplace girl, a coquette, trifling with me, 
laughing at me, ten chances to one. They will ask her, at 
length, respecting the change in her conduct. She will 
answer, witiii seeming reluctance, ' To save myself from the 
importunate addresses of your son.' And this is a woman ! 
How true the poet : 

** * Most women have no character at alL' 

Her beauty makes her vain. ' Her very sensibility makes 
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her go too far. Her tmbition on earth is to subdue man, 
her master. I swear the libertine, who revenges himself 
on her ser, is not so bad, after all. 

^ I must go, then. I must leave my father's house. Not 
a message— not a word — not a line ! Then farewell, coun- 
try and friends ; farewell, prospects, ambition, study, per- 
haps life. And what difference does it make ? Since hap- 
piaeas is a dream, life must be a curse." 

A very equivocal piece of reasoning. But men of twenty 
tad men at forty take different views of things. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ttts next day was Harry's birthday. He did not spend 
the morning in the office, as usual, but absented himself in 
the indulgence of his love of solitude. His father, when he 
saw him, looked grave, but said nothing. For the first time 
a cloud had come between them, and both were conscious 
of it. 

The dinner-hour at length arrived, and with it the com- 
pany. He was eaiiy in the drawing-room, and felt calmer 
than usual, for his resolution was taken to go abroad, if not 
with, then without his father's approbation. But few guests 
were expected, and they punctually came. Mr. Emmerson 
was among the first, who blandly made his congratulation. 
He was speedily followed by Henderson, the brother of 
Mrs. Lennox, and his wife. At length eame Mr. and Mrs. 
Elton, and with them, to the extreme astonishment of Har- 
iy*-for sncli an event had not once entered his thoughts; — 
Fanny! 

Every one exroessed surprise. She was received with 
rach a burst of affectionate welcome by all the family that 
both her confusion, if she felt any, and that of Harry were 
safe from observation. 

"My dearest Fanny! this is so unexpected after your 
severe illness yesterday." 

" She would come," said her mother ; " we did all we 
could to keep her at home ; but those young girls are such 
vnaccountable beings. The other day she would not como 
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wbfbXi aS persuaded her to do so ; now, for my part, it rei&i)id« 
me of— •* 

Mrs. Elton was a talker, and she went on witji a nmck 
longer series of observations, which, however, were cHily 
colkteral to the conversation of the rest of the comptaiy. 
Mr. Elton and she, however, both came up to Harr^ to 
shake hands with him, and to congratnlate him upon the 
occurrence of this happy festival, and to wish him a ttion- 
sand returns. 

" A thousand would be rather more than my share I^^aid 
he, with all the gayety he could assume. 

And then Fanny came forward to the old friend of her 
childhood, and frankly gave him her hand. He took it, 
poor fellow, and held it a moment in his, while he listened 
to the few words she said, all the rest being engaged talk- 
ing together. 

'* I also congrajtulate you, Mr. Lennox," said she, " and 
hope you may pass many and yet more happy birtM&ys, 
surrounded by ail who love you and whom you love." 

She was pale, and her face and voice bkrayed del:f8ity 
and illness ; but her manner was full of its usual gentleness 
and calmness. 

" Vou have been ill, I fear, Miss Elton ?" . 

" Yesterday and the day before, very.'' 

" And how could you venture out to-day ?** 

Their eyes met. That look was full of reproach, min- 
gled with the least possible scorn. 

" But of course you do not go to the theatre this eten- 

" Oh yes. The party is made up. I feel much better, 
and think it will do me good. You know I am as great an 
admirer of Horn as you are.** 

*' / shall not be able, I fear, to hear him to-night," said' 
Harry, in a Iqw voice. 

"Fanny ! my dear Fanny !" said Mary, looking lier ten- 
derly full in the face, and passing her arm arotind her waist 
to press her to her bosom. " And did I dare to' believe you 
were not really ill ? I shall never forgive myself." 

Tlie dinner was announced. Frank led in Fanny. There 
was a vacant seat next hers when Harry passed round ; but 
he went on, and took a place at the other end of the table, 
between Mr. Henderson and Emmerson, more in love than 
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ever, batiiig znS despising himself, yearning to pursue at 
leisure the new thoughts which thronged on him, and yet 
resolTed to tear her from his heart, cost what it might, or 
else to tear himself away ; for this vicinity to her, these \ 
exposures to interviews with her, this necessity of feigned 
familiarity, so dangerous and enervating to his resolution, 
he saw plainly were beyond his power to resist. 

^' So you're going to taJ^e Fanny to the theatre with you 
this evening ?•• said Eltdn. « I don't half like it." 

^ When your convent is asked, my good friend," said 
Mr. Lennox, " it irill be time enough to express an objec- 
tion. I rather chink it the present intention of the party 
to take her, wkether you like it or not.** 

" My dear Mr. Lennox,* said Mrs. Elton, " I really ad- 
liiire your address. I have been trying all kinds of ways 
to persuade Mr. Elton to allow of her going, and I do not 
think he had made m> his mind ; but you put the question 
it rest. I had already—* 

*'Faimy is not looking well just now. I don't know 
whaf? the matter with her,* said Mr. Elton; "the day be- 
fore yesterday she fainted : she never did such a silly thing 
before in her life. I don't know what to make of it.* 

Harry stde a glance at her — ^her eyes were drooped 
thoughtfully down-^he felt like a scoundrel. 

** I shall take care she sha'n't faint again !* said Lennox. 

" I should like to know how you'll do that ; besides, you 
know, I am no friend to theatres at all.* 

** My husband is too strict on that and a great many other 
points,* said Mrs. Elton. " I am not of his opinion, how- 
ever. I think the mind that is pure is pure everywhere, 
and certainly, were I to—* 

" So thought your amiable ancestor Eve,* said Elton ; 
"yet it would have been quite as well for her, and us too, 
if she had stayed by her husband's side, and not gone off 
where she had no business to be.* 

" As for me,* soid Mrs. Elton, who always interrupted 
everybody, and never stopped till she was interrupted her- 
self, and generally not even then, talking over her competi- 
tors with the greatest good-humour in the world, and not 
the least idea of what she was doing, " I think much may 
be learned at the theatre, and^ there can be no reason to 
fear anything. I know, when I was a girl — ^* 

Vol! L— E 
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" M«cb may be leained ever3rwhere,'' said her bosbaiid, 
gravely ; " but sometimes the lessons cost too much.'' 

<' And I know," continued Mrs. Elton, without stopping, 
" that when I was a girl, my father used to take me often 
and often, and really, my dear Mrs, Lennox, I cannot dis« 
cover that I am any the worse for it. For why should — " 
and she went on with her argument. 

" She shall go to-night, as she and you wish it," said her 
father ; *' for she is a good girl, and I don't mean to disi^p- 
point her ; but, as a general thing, I think theatres objec- 
tionable." 

*< Did any man evex hear such nonsense !" said Mr. Len- 
nox. " Theatres axe a delightful recreation.. The language 
is improved, the mind restored to its good-humoiured elasticity 
after labour and chagrin, and home is never more delightfiid 
than after returning from such pleasures abroad. I have 
always brought up my children to—" 

" And as for me," interrupted Mrs. Elton, " I could never 
be of the opinion that young people were better for being 
kept in ignorance of life. If I had sons, I should send them 
everywhere all alone, never mind, be as^ wild as they might. 
Better let off their wildness in youth than have it when 
they're old. • Now, do you know, there's Mr. Franklin, our 
excellent friend, you know, my dear Mrs. Lennox, ihey say» 
when he was a young gentleman — " 

" For to-day," said Mr. Elton, " I yield ; but, miss, here- 
after we shall be a little more strict." 

" I have got excellent seats," said Harry, anxious to say 
something; "you will have the Wilmingtons in the next 
box." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" said his father, " that is an odd piece of 
log^c. You have got excellent seats, we shall have the 
Wilmingtons in the next box ; as if the vicinity of the Wil- 
mingtons made the seats any better, particularly the old 
fellow, a sneaking, sly, creeping scoundrel, who would de- 
sert his best friend in the hour of need, if he could save 
sixpence by it." 

" My dear husband !" said Mrs. Lennox, in a deprecato- 
ry tone of voice. 

" Mr. Wilmington is a good man !" said Henderson. 

" Good ? Oh, excellent ! in old Shylock's sdnse of the 
word," said Lennox, " but in that only. Why, sir ?" 

" My dear husband," said Mrs. Lennox, " I wonH have 
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ym going on in this way about people whom yon dislike 
merely because they don't exactly act up to your idea of what 
is right, and for the sake of his wife I always like him." 

•* Yes, certainly, she's well enough ; a nice little body — ^" 

" Nice little body ! She';^ a very sweet woman." 

^ Pm sure," said Mrs. Henderson, who seemed to be rath- 
er a dry lady, with an expression of face as if she felt a sort 
of malicious envy for every one and everything she saw; 
** Pm sure / ougnt not to speak against her, for she's been 
uncommonly polite and kind to me, but she is a very odd 
person ! I don't know what to make of her ; she pleases 
at first sight, but when you come to know her more — " 

'* Frank is sa3ring the most extraordinary things to Miss 
Elton," interrupted Mary. 

" What's the matter now ?" said Lennox. 

" We, like you, have been conversing on the merits of 
Mrs. Wilmington, and on my saying, among various other 
causes why I admired her, that I liked her because she was 
so fond of Fanny, Mr. Frank takes it upon himself to ex- 
claim, in the most rude way, he thinks that must be allow- 
ed to be among the least of her merits .'" 

^ How, sir ?" said his father ; '* I vnll thank you to explain 
what you mean by that !" 

"Really, Frank," said his mother, laughing, "I don't 
know how Miss Elton may take such a speech, but / should 
demand a written apology." 

"Mary knows, and I hope Miss Elton also, perfectly 
what I mean : / mean that it's no merit to admire Miss EU 
ton,** said Frank. 

This lucid explanation produced a genera] laugh, and 
even Miss Elton turned her eyes on him with a look of 
amusement, not quite unmingled with surprise, which added 
to the dilemma of the poor fellow. 

" I hope yon also do not pretend to misunderstand me," 
said he to Miss Elton. 

" Upon my word," said Fanny, " the. only meaning I can 
fiijid is, you don't think better of any one for liking me** 

" Well, that is exactly what I meant," said Frank. 

But the expression of politeness in his face so much con- 
tradicted the apparent meaning of his words, that Miss E1-. 
ton could not herself help joining in the renewed mirth of 
the table. 
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" Ah, Prank, my boy," said Mr. Elton, "you are a bad 
beau, but I don't think the worse of you for that." 

*< If that's the way you pay Compliments !" said his mother. 

" You never heard a gentleman, or a person pretending 
to be a gentleman^ speak his mind so plainly to you before, 
Fannv," said Mary. 

*' rrank in name and frank in nature," said Emmerson. 

" You are all very dull if you really do not understand the 
idea I meant to express," said Frank. 

" Nonsense," said Harry, " they understand you very 
well, Frank ; they are only laughing at you for being so 
unsophisticated." 

*< No, upon my soul," said his father, " I don't understand 
at all, and I beg you to explain yourself at full. Come, 
we're all attention." 

"They were praising Mrs. Wilmington," said Frank, 
" for a variety of virtues. She speaks the truth. Well ! 
that is a virtue. She is of a gentle disposition. Well ! that 
also is a virtue. She is charitable, graceful, hand9ome. 
Well ! it may be said we like her the better for all that sort 
of thing. But her friendship for, her attachment to, her 
admiration of, Miss Elton, is a thing which — since every- 
body — ^who— as — " 

The burst of laughter which greeted this regular break- 
down appeared to distress Frank as much as it offended 
him. He coloured, pushed back the chair, and was appa- 
rently about to leave the table. 

" Frank !" said his father. 

"Sir." 

"Stop!" 

To that voice he had ever been taught implicit obedience. 

" Sit still. Where are you going ?" 

" You can scarcely be surprised," said Frank, forcing 
himself into a sort of gayety, " if I withdraw from a circle 
where I have not the power of making myself understood." 

" Hold your tongue. Sit still. You are not a boy." 

"I don't know," said Fanny, archly, looking at him with 
an expiression of almost affection, which at least compen* 
sated for her share in bringing down on him this reproof; 
" I'm afraid— " 

" How will you get through life," said his father, " with 
such a quick temper as that ? Learn that it is the first duty 
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and the highest accomplishment of a gentleman always to 
keep hid temper, particulaily in the presence of ladies." 

Frank did not appear altogether to relish this lecture, and 
before Miss Elton, too; but there was something in his 
father's manner at once playful and firm, which took off the 
asperity of command without lessening its power. 

'* I tell you what, Frank," said his mother, '* we must lay 
a penalty on you for this outrageous attack on Miss Elton.** 

" Fifty years ago," said Elton, *' you would have been 
obliged to drink a gallon of wine, or brandy perhaps ; but 
we are past that, I hope." 

" Let him explain his meaning to Miss Elton herself in 
a poem," said Harry, generously coming to the aid of his 
successful rival, as he now considered hun, for he had seen 
the look c^ist on him by her. 

'* Excellent !" said Mary. *' You are condemned to write 
an impromptu,** 

" Yes," said Mr. Lennox ; '* an extempore-metaphysico- 
tragico — " 

^* Comico— " interrupted Miss Elton, with another look. 

" Explanatory poem," continued Mr. Lennox, *' before we 
leave this house for the theatre. The company shall a&* 
semble ten minutes earlier, to hear the document publicly 
read." 

" By me," said Mary ; " for I suppose the repentant au- 
thor will be too much overcome to read it himself. There, 
Frank, you can go into the next room; you will find my 
desk, and pen, ink, and paper." 

" Decreed !" said Lennox. 

" The punishment is severe," said Frank, " if, indeed, 
the terms are not impossible ; but I have no alternative, ana 
if Miss Elton will accept such an expiation of my unfortu- 
nate attempt at a compliment, I will do my best ; only she 
must pity and forgive me." 

" Do so," said Miss Elton ; " you have my fwgiveness, 
but not my compassion. I can never pity a gentleman in 
any dilemma caused by attempting a compliment." 

" Why, what a horrible little tyrant you are !" said l^r. 
Lennox, as the conipany rose, pinching her cheek, till one, 
at least, wore its usual healthy colour. 

" Oh ! you hurt me," said she. " You're worse than 
Frank, a great deal." 

** And fliey have even had the impudence," said Mrs. £1* 
E 2 
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ton, who had been all this whBe talking away upon various 
subjects not in the least connected with that which occu« 
pied the rest of the company-^** they have even had the 
impudence, do you know, my, dear Mrs. Lennox, to say that 
h^e did not know how to spell.*' 

« He ! Who ?" said Mrs. Lennox. 
. ** Why, General Washington, notwithstanding manu- 
scripts of his own, which certainly ought to put 3ie ques« 
tion— " 

They all retired, and the door closed upon the company, 
till Mrs. Elton's voice was lost to Frank's ear, like the un- 
ceasing gurgling of some persevering little mountain stream 
which forever ffls the wood with its music. 

For to him it was music, not only because she was one 
of the kindest-hearted, most excellent, and noble women in 
the world, full of sunshine and love to every human crea- 
ture, and every other creature, too ; and not only because 
she ^Iked well and always generously of every one, and 
particularly of the absent, but because, still handsome and 
stately in her person, and, really beautiful in countenance, 
there could be traced in her face some resemblance to the 
young lady who just at this moment had nearly driven him 
craiy. 

As soon as his tormentors had fairly leflhim, and his gay, 
audacious father had dared to touch that cheek — which, had 
any one else done it, might have induced the enamoured 
boy to throw him out of the window at least — and as soon 
as he found himself in quiet and solitary possession of the 
apartment, and.had spent some moments envying the carpet 
which had been pressed by her foot, wishing himself the 
air she breathed, and other various matters, which all that 
part of our readers who have actually felt true love in early 
youth will understand without farther description, and all 
that part who have not will set down as the most absurd 
nonsense possible, and the mere idle invention of fancy — 
he began to reflect that the sooner the poetry was commen- 
ced the sooner it would be finished, and the sooner it was 
finished, the sooner he would stand a chance of feeling to 
his trembling heart one more of those looks which made it 
ache with happiness so. Seizing, therefore, pen and ink, 
and a sheet of paper, which happened to be at hand, with- 
out waiting to ^o into the next room, which his sister had 
designated, he began to rack his imagination to comply with 
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the conditions of his punishment. Harry knew he wrote 
poetry with ease and sweetness, and had made the proposal 
in the hope of at once extricating him from the rebuke of 
his father and the merriment of the company, and of afford- 
ing him an occasion, if, indeed, he had not yet found one, 
to declare to the object of his love something of the state of 
ids mind. 

An impromptu would have been no difficult matter under 
any other circumstances, or even now, perhaps, if it were 
to be read by Fanny alone. But the desire to do something 
particularly fine was a heav^ drawback upon his inspiration, 
and the wish to say something significant to her, and yet in 
which the uninitiated should be able to find only a common- 
place piece of politeness — ^these were sad labours, before 
which Hercules, Sisyphus, and other ancient gentlemen 
might have paused. 

He pressed his forehead between the thumb and finger 
of his left hand, contracted his brow, threw himself back in 
his chair with hb eyes fixed, sometimes on the ceiling and 
sometimes on the floor, and impatiently dipped his pen full 
of ink, and shook it as impatiently out again, to the occa- 
sional damage of his facetious papa's splendid mahogany 
dining-table, and after the universal fiishion of poets in the 
composition of the flowing impromptu. It was, however, 
for a long time in vain. He wrote— erased — ^wrote again — 
tore off— shewed up and filliped out of the window, in the 
shape of ingeniously-formed little balls, several invocations 
of uncommon elegance and deep pathos, but whose merit 
was impaired by the peculiarity of their not going farther 
than the first two lines. Rather red in the face (for, if any- 
thing can add to the sensations of a man pubucly forced 
upon an impromptu, it is being obliged to execute the same 
immediately after a hearty dinner ; an event so unusual in 
the life of most true poets, that the nrase seems to fly at the 
very idea), he murmured over what he had written in a low, 
declamatory tone. 

Oh thou ! who0e dark eyes, half life and half fire, oonunandeat 
(erasure)--compcUe8t (erasure)— confeneat— 

"Ah, bah!" ^ ' 

He turned the sheet upside down, and commenced on the 
top of the other page in a new metre. 
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When Beauty spe^s the sweet command 

To pour the glowinff line ; 
When mischief and when malice, and. 
Sweet maid— the look divine— the heavenly wine— immprtal 
^e— shine— refine— mine— whose soul once mine. 

" Ah, bah ! was ever anything so stupid ?" 
When mischief, and when malice, and— 
Ah, ha!" , 

When innocence combine V 

To force the feeble poefs hand— 

" Feeble poet indeed !" 

Upon the trembling lyre— 

" That'll never do — ^heighho ! Let ts try it again." 

And, as if caught by a new idea, he went on writing for a 
few moments very fluently. 

*' There," said he, aftej having finished something which 
he liked better, " that'll do ; but, bless me, the theatre com- 
mences at seven : it's now six o'clock, and — ^hallo ! what 
the devil's that ?" 

The last exclamation was called forth by the discovery 
of something on the fioof. It was a glove. He rose and 
approached it. He recognised it in a moment. It was 
Miss Elton's, and it still wore the shape of her hand and 
breathed the incense of her presence. With a not unnatu- 
ral impidse, he raised it to his lips and printed upon it an 
impassioned kiss. 

'* This at least," murmured be, " sweet girl ! I will bear 
away in spite of fate." 

A slight rustling behind him caused him to turn suddenly, 
and Miss Elton herself stood before him, fully betraying, by 
her look of embarrassment and surprise, that she had been 
the witness of this tender foUy. She would have withdrawn 
hastily, but the bold and ardent boy placed himself between 
her and the door, and seized her hand with the gentleness 
of a lover, but the firm determination of a man. 

" Stay ! dear Fanny, stay !" 

*' I beg you, Frank — ^what nonsense is this ? Give me my 
glove and let me go. They are waiting for me." 

" No, Miss Elton ; why should you avoid what I wish to 
tell you J and why should I conceal what you have already 
discovered ?" 

" My dearest Frank, what a child you are ! Give me the 
glove and let me go. You don't wish to make me angry, I 
hope V' 
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'* Fanny, I love you. I am aerious-^I ain sinoere. Be 
so yourself. I love you to distraction, and can never be 
happy ivithout you.^' 

<<What folly! what a freak is this? Frank! Mr. Len- 
nox ! indeed, let roe go — ^" 

** One moment, Fanny, hear me ; and, as you value my 
happiness, answer me, can you love me? will you be 
mine?" 

" My dear Frank ! love vou ? Let me go ! to be sure I 
do, most sincerely. No friend, no brother, could ever be 
dearer." 

" No brother ! you cruel girl ! can you trifle with me at 
a moment when — '* 

" You astonish and distress me, Frank. Consider, if any 
one should come ; what do you mean by detaining me so ?*' 

" I mean that I love you, seriously, passionately-^that I 
am about leaving New- York for many years, and that I 
will not go without learning from your lips whether the 
long and ardent attachment I entertain for you is, or can 
ever be, requited." 

"Frank, this is foolish — ^ridiculous — impossible. I re- 
quest you to release me." 

The blush faded from her cheek, and she lifted her eyes 
gravely, almost coldly upon his. Startled by her tone, the 
reserve, the dignity of her manner, and the exjHression of 
her face, the young man released her hand, and bent hia 
eyes inquiringly and reproachfully upon her. 

" Let me leave you, Mr. Lennox, and forget this moment, 
as I shall." 

" No, Miss Elton," said Frank, firmly, " I shall neither 
forget this moment nor suffer you to leave me willingly 
without at least once earnestly repeating the declaration I 
have made and the question I have asked." 

" You are a foolish boy," said Miss Elton, " and have 
been taking too much wine, I believe !" 

" I have told you I love you," said Frank, very seriously. 
" I am not trifling, and I request a reply. It is important 
1 should know. I have no right to coerce your affections, 
but I have a right to ask if they are mine. As for your ac- 
cusation of having taken too much wine, I presume you 
are jesting. / am not." 

*' I feel for you so much friendship, such a sister's love, 
my dear Frank," said Fanny, " th^tt I cannot, without both 
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pain and embarrassment, answer you seriously, or believe 
at all that a demand so unexpected is intended to be seri- 
ously answered." 

And then she added in a different tone, and extending her 
hand, while moisture glistened in her eyes, 

" You foolish — ^foolish boy ! how came you ever to have 
such a thought in your head ? You are too young, ardent, 
and susceptible to know what will ultimately be your choice. 
Leave this subject forever. Your Mend I hope always to 
remain ; your wife I can never 5c." 

*' Miss Elton," said Frank, haughtily, but tears gushed to 
his eyes and grief choked his words, and he murmured in 
accents of deepest tenderness, 

'* Dearest Fanny, do not inflict upon me the agony you 
are now doing, without an unalterable cause. If you have 
never felt towards me any return for the enduring and ten« 
der love I shall never cease to entertain for you, wait and 
see whether time and my devotion may not inspire you with 
it. Answer me, but pause before you do so. I am young, 
I know, but who, capable of loving, will count a few months ? 
You have several times called me a boy. I am not one, be- 
lieve me. If years can ever bestow upon me strength to 
love or passion to suffer, believe me^beiieve me, I possess 
them now." 

" Mr. Lennox," replied Fanny, after a pause, '* you take 
this too seriously. Hear me calmly." 

" I will, I will ; but whatever you have to say of the 
present, oh leave ike future to decide for itself. Give me 
one beam of hope that you may hereafter become my wife, 
when, at least, I shall have made myself worthy of you." 

" You are worthy of me now, more than worthy," said 
Fanny, greatly affected; "but I never can be your wife, 
and I have listened so long, dear Frank, only to end for- 
ever all such thoughts. I sincerely value your friendship. 
Do not withdraw it because I reply firmly, and without ap- 
peal, to your love. Hope nothing from ikeft^ure. I never 
can love you. I never will — I never can became your wife,^* 

Much affected by her gentleness, her beauty, her grace, 
and her tears — subdued, overmastered — he lifted his pale v 
face to hers, and presented her his hand. 

" I bow to your decision, Mies Elton. I will never ad- 
dress you as a lover again. Simple friendship I cannot 
certainly render you ; but, while I shall always love you 
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devotedly, you shall find me as careful of the feelings wUch 
you have now made me acquainted with, as if jou were** 
—land his Toice trembled as he spoke — ^ already the We 
of another." 

"Noble, generous Frank!" said she, giving her hand, 
"you merit a better and a happier heart." 
. '' Go, then. Miss Elton ! for I check the terms of endear- 
meot which rise to my lips ; go ! may God bless you ! I 
shall never ceas^ to love and respect you ; andyihoidd you 
ever stand in need of a friend to shed his life's blood in your 
cause-—" 

" I should not hesitate a moment, dear Frank, to call on 
you. And be sure, on my part, no recollection of this scene 
shall remain but the admiration of your noble magnanimity 
and manly self-government. Good-by, dear Frank." 

She left the room ; but the moment she was gone, re« 
lieved from the sense of her beau^ and the enchantment of 
her manner, Frank began to feel indignation and wounded 
vanity come to his aid. 

** She's a little, impertinent, unfeeling coquette, who has 
gained all and given nothing in return. A capricious, in- 
sufferable jilt ! — ^that's what she is. I have not the slight- 
est doubt she's laughing at me heartily at ^lis very moment. 
What a simple shepherd I aip, to be sure. By Heaven ! I 
wonder I did not see through her. But if she thinks she's 
going to break my heart, she shall find herself finely mista- 
ken. She shall never see the shadow, no, not the shadow 
of a shadow on my brow." 

He sat down, lighted a cigar, and lost himself in. reflec- 
tions which, notwithstanding his stoical resolution, brought 
a very black shadow to his brow. At length, pufling away, 
his eyes occasionally full of tears, which glittered throu^ 
heavy clouds of smoke, he brought his cigar to a prematura 
conclusion Just as Harry came in. 

" Hallo r said Frank. 

" Well, what's the matter ?" 

« The deed is done." 

"What deed?" 

" My deed ! I have offered myself to Miss Fanny Elton, 
like an ass." 

"WeUr « 

" And am rejected, as if I had, indeed, been that elegant 
and long-enduring animal." 
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'< You don't mean to 8a^/' cried Harry, "with a eingulai 
feeling, i^ot joy^ but pertainly not grief, " that Miss Elton 
has r^sed you /" 

*' No ! I don't mean, to say it, if I can help it, at least to 
any one but yourself; but I mean to say it to you, and I 
hereby make the satisfactory disdosure, in return for the 
iitUe, polite confidence you have been so obliging as to 
make me, somewhat in the same line. It seems Miss El- 
ton is difficult. By heavens ! she not only rejected me, but 
she wound me round her finger as if I had been a child of 
six, scolded me for my folly and impertinence, and explain- 
ed the impropriety of my conduct in the clearest manner. . I 
think we've been rather jilted, Harry. Why ! where the devil 
is the fellow ? He's off too ! agreeable family I've got into ! 
No matter: I'm young, as she very correctly observed. 
But there's an old adage she did not repeat, though I swear 
I thought once she was going to do so» viz., ' There's as 
good £sk in the sea as ever came out of it !' and — ah, Fanny !" 
said he, as the afifectation of this flippancy became too much 
for him, " I'm a villain to wrong you with one light thought." 

While the poor fellow, who had sat down in an attitude 
of deep reflection, was thus agitated with a (to be sure, 
somewhat miniature) tempest of love and despair, the door 
of l^e adjoining drawing-room was suddenly burst open, and 
in came Mrs. Elton, talking as hard as she could possibly 
talk, followed by Mr. Lennox and Mrs. Lennox, laughiug 
heartily at something which appeared to have been already 
said by somebody, and Elton, exclaiming with a benevolent 
harshness, " Now, sir, we've come to arrest you for your 
debt," and Emmerson, gliding in softly behind the rest, with 
an uneasy expression on his brow, and the only silent one 
in t)ie company, a^d Mary, actually dragging in the blush- 
ing and yet (if any one had taken the trouble to observe her, 
they might have seen) obviously distressed Fanny, and Mr. 
Henderson, saying something to his wife, who, without Us- 
tening to him in the least, was saying something to hijn. 
Such a noise, to be sure ! and so sudden was the irruption, 
and they all made so quickly for Frank, as he sat leaning 
his elbows on the table and his face on his hands, with the 
inkstand and pen significantly beside him, and two or three 
sheets of paper, all scribbled oyer with broken lines and 
great black erasures, scattered about, and one sheet lying 
before him, which he had qiiite forgotten, with a small 
Doem fairly written out, headed, in large, flowing letters, 
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" To Miss Eltan."^ As this clamorooB appaiition broke 
upon lus solitary meditations, Frank started up with such 
a look of serious amazement, that those who haid not laugh* 
cd befime laughed now, and those who had, laughed yet 
louder. 

" There he is ! There's the lieutenant !" said his lather. 
'* Ila ! ha ! ha ! reposing after his toils." 

" Now then !" exclaimed his mother, *^ for the « warrior 
bardV" 

*' (^me, Frank, produce ! bring forth ! which is it ?" cried 
Mar}% laughing. 

'' Which is it ?" echoed Elton. " Here are a doaen at 
least." 

" This is the one," cried Mrs. Elton. ** See ! look ! To 
Miss Fanny Elton.'* 

" He really has done sixteen lines," remaiked Hender« 
son. 

" m read it," said Mrs. Elton. 

" No, I" — ^* No, let me," cried several voices. 

But Frank had snatched up the paper when he recollect* 
ed himself. 

" I beg your pardon," said he, with dignity, which seem- 
ed to amuse every one wonderfully ; ^* it is not finished. I 
beg— I request another time." 

" Read it, then, yourself," said his mother. 

«No." 

" Frank," cried his father, " give it up this moment. Da 
you dare to back out — to trifle with the feelings of the pub- 
lic in this way ?" 

*• It is not fit to read." 

" Give it me, sir." 

Frank obeyed. 

" We'll forgive your blushes ; in a young lieutenant, 
with such a furious pair of whiskers as yours, they're rath- 
er interesting than otherwise. But the penalty must be 
paid ; it's a debt of honour to a lady. Odds hearts and 
darts, as Bob Acres would say, the thing's inevitable." 

" Well, let me go out, then," said Frank, blushing deeply. 

"Not a step. Elton, mind the door. I declare military 
law. See that Miss Elton does not escape, some of you. 
She seems also disposed to desert. Attention ! now, in the 
court. Officer, keep silence. 

\0L, I,— F 
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" To Mist Fanny Elton. 
'< When Beauty speaks the sweet command. 
To pour the glowing—** 

<< That's the wrong one," said Frank, with something r^iy 
like drops of perspiration on his forehead. 

" What ! are there two ?" 

" I've no doubt the poor fellow has written twenty," said 
Mary. 

" Well ! let us see. He shall have only justice and his 

" Please to let me off,"~said Frank, earnestly. 

^* No, sir. Officer, keep silence there," cried Mr. Lennox. 

" To pour the gbwing linfr*-" 

" Pour a line 1 Why, what sort of a process is that, 
Frank ? You might as w^U say * write a glass of punch !' " 

** Read the other one," said Mrs. Lennox, observing 
Frank's embarrassment. 

" Well, here it is. Hear ye ! hear ye ! hear ye ! A 
flowing impromptu, composed by a young lieutenant of the 
great North American standing army, of five thousand men, 
to the eyebrow of the most beautiful, young, blushing, blue- 
eyed lady that ever was seen. Done, after a hearty dinner, 
in the mansion of his distinguished parent, and read, by the 
delighted latter gentleman, to a select circle of the New- 
York nobility and gentry, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and — " 

** Do, for Heaven's sake, read !" said Mrs. Lennox. 

" In order to explain what he meant," continued Mr. Len- 
nox, '^ by declaring that it was no merit to like the blue- 
eyed, bewitching young lady, as aforesaid." 

The hearty peal of laughter with which this florid preface 
was received enabled Frank to get the better of his confu- 
sion by joining in it, which he did with a very good grace. 
His father then, after various looks and gestures, which had 
llie eflfect of reducing the noisy merriment of the company 
to a delighted but complete silence, passed his hand twice 
over his own good-humoured countenance, as if to bring it 
down to the tone of dignified gravity required in a public 
reader, and proceeded as follows : 

" To Mits Fanny EUm, 
1. 
'* So charming her figure, her features so fair, 
Her manners so gentle the while ; 
You say all the graces reside in her air« 
While love lies concealed in her smile. 
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Whatever the channs of her form, they're excelled 

By the Tiitueto that shme in the hreMt; 
And then— <A« hvet rona ! but, sorely, I find 

Of her meriUf the leuf la the least . 

2. 
*' With the best of intentions her soul ia inqfored; 
Her feelings with charity glow. 
For a saint, could perfectionB more rare be dewed ? 

And then— ^ awm romt aUo! 
You may praise, if you will, both her mind and her bevl, 

If, indeed, they're so tender and true ; 
But I ask, am they claim, as a imtA, her lov# 
Of music, or rosea— or ycu .'" 

<< Now, what are you to do with such a young viUain as 
that ?" said Mr. Lennox. 

"Really, he has made it out admirably,** said Mary. 

"Admirably?" exclaimed his father. "Why, Moore's 
nothing to him !" 

" I never heard of virtues shining in anybody's breast,** 
whispered Mrs. Henderson to her husband. " Besides, the 
word charm occurs twice in the first stanza.** 

" Poor Frank !** said his mother. " The lines are really 
beautiful.'* 

The whole company broke out into exclamations of ad- 
miration and delight very complimentary to the poet ; but, 
on looking around to find where he had hidden himself, it 
was perceived that, taking advantage of Mr. Elton's atten- 
tion to the reader, he had quietly made his escape. 

" No matter,** said his father ; " I shall insist upon criti- 
cising them before him to-morrow !" 

And he pinned them up in full sight against a curtain. 



CHAPTER X. 

Frank's character was lighter than his brother's. What 
affected the latter to madness almost, drove him at first to 
the brink of suicide, and afterward to lose the sense of his 
bo}ish, but, nevertheless, keen despair in intoxication, only 
touched Frank's heart with grief, and;then awakened new 
hopes. He had received a dismissal, too, of a vcBry difier-. 
ent kind from Harry's. It was gentle, affectionate almost, . 
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confidential, and good-humoured. He was completely con- 
Tinced that Fanny had never thought of such a thing as his 
being in love with her. Her surprise, her pain, her earnest 
desire to save his feelings by throwing over the whole affair 
the character of a boyish frolic, and, ^t last, her unequivocal, 
explicit manner of putting the extinguisher upon lus little, 
unexpected fiame, left him no room to doubt that the young 
girl had acted in good faith, and that at present there was 
an end to his fine dreams. ' 

** But what then ?" thought he. ** Now she knows I love 
her, it will be another thing. She has supposed me a 6oy, 
it seems ! I don't know what there is about me so very 
youngs I'm sure," and he arranged his whiskers and brought 
them forward into a more prominent position. " I have five 
or six months before me. If I can't in that time succeed in 
changing her opinion, why, then, it will be time enoi|gh to 
despair." 

These reveries were enjoyed in the pit of the Park Thea- 
tre, whither Frank had gone to sit a while and behold the 
countenance of Miss Elton before he took his place by her 
side. The pit of the theatre has been the resort of many a 
mournful lover to gaze and gaze on the bright star of his 
worship, without boldness or the fear either of observatioi^ 
6r interruption. 

He was aroused from his reveries by a touch on the 
shoulder. On turning he recognised Mr. Earnest, a young 
lawyer with whom he had a slight acquaintance. As the 
act curtain fell, though Frank was scarcely conscious it had 
been up, this gentleman addressed him to beguile the inter- 
vaL He was a little fellow, with large black whiskers, 
piercing eyes, over-dressed, over-perfumed, with a variety 
of rings on his fingers, and a rather startling brooch in his 
cravat, which was spread voluminously out over his breast. 
Although Frank had met him once or twice at his father's 
house, where he occasionally presented himself, he scarcely 
considered him among his friends, and he was rather sur- 
prised at his perfect familiarity of manner. 

" Hallo, Frank ! that you ? How are you ? How do you 
come on ? What a devilish stupid thing this opera is ? How 
disgustingly Horn sings ! Isn't it very odd that the public 
allow themselves to be gouged in this way ?" 

Frank did not think the opera stupid, and he admired 
Horn ; but, not disposed for a dispute, replied only in gen- 
eral terms. 
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**U I couldit't smg better than that, I wouU not sing M^ 
all," resumed Eeinest. 

" And do you sing ?" 

^* Why yes, a little ! at least, I know enough of muaic to 
Bee. the difierence between what is bad and what is good. 
Since 1 have returned from abroad, I can't out up wim the 
same fare as others. I'm not to be fobbed off with such 
trash as this." 

" Were you long abroad ?'* 

^ Six months. I made the whole tour : I saw everything 
and everybody." 

"BeaUy?" 

" Oh yes. I went to see, and I did see. I found the 
character of a stranger, a traveller, and an American, a 
passjwrt everywhere." 

^'Indeed?" 

"There is scarcely a thing worth seeing that I haven't 
seen, a great man I haven't spoken with, or a sovereign I 
have not been presented to." 

" Well, as for me," said Frank, << I confess that, although 
I am interested in seeing great men, I have no desire to 
know them." 

*' Ah ! bah ! they like it ; it is incense to them. Besides, 
they are as much interested in us as we are in them, and are 
ailwajrs glad of an opportunity of procuring living information. 
A coQversation with an intelligent man just firom the spot 
is worth to them a pile of musty folios or pert books of trav- 
els. Why the kings of France and of England talked with 
me a good half hour. Mettemich kept me chatting till I 
was tired to death. I dined with Scott ; and as for Moore, 
Byron, Rogers, and those fellows, by Jove ! we're hand and 
glove togedier." 

"You must have some delightful recollections?'* said 
Frank. 

" Yes, rather. But it has spoiled me for home. Every- 
thing here seems little, mean, and vulgar. I really think 
there is no excellence of any kind. Our great men all 
strike me like provincial actors to one accustomed to a met- 
ropolitan theatre. Our statesmen make long-winded, de- 
ckunatory, schoolboy speeches, and take two days to say 
what a clever member, what, indeed, any member of the 
House of Commons would say in ten minutes." 

*' Why, it seems to me," said Frank, ** that such men as 
F3 
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tV^ebster and Clay are as good as others. I would not dp 
our distinguished men such injustice as to attempt to enu- 
merate them in a short conversation." 

"We have had one or two clever fellows; but I think 
our greatest men of the present day would be only fifth 
rate in England." 

" Well, I won't debate with you," said Frank, not sympa- 
thizing with the blind admiration of foreign things, which 
rendered his companion unable to see excellenco abroad 
without denying its existence at home — ^the sure indication- 
of a small mind. 

" Then look at our society," continued Earnest. " What 
a mere trumpery collection of heterogeneous material, a 
mere milange, without a standard of manners or any sys- 
tematic principle of exclusion or organization." 

"As to exclusion," said Frank, "if report and books 
speak truth, the highest society of Europe is not, with all 
its exclusiveness, free from vulgar people." 

" But then I feel here, as the saying is, like a cat in a 
strange garret," said Earnest. " I see nothing of the splen- 
dour and gorgeousness that IVe been in the habit of being 
surrounded with. Where are our public walks ? our mag- 
nificent, shady parks ? our picture and sculpture galleries ? 
Where our stately equipages ? our chasseurs ? our footmen 
with powdered hair and gold-headed canes ? our men of 
science ? our beautiful women ? Going abroad has ruined 
me forever as an American." 

" Then I think," said Frank, gravely, for his love of coun- 
try was not only a principle, but a feeling, "it is a great 
pity you did not remain at home. As for our comparative 
inferiority in some things, it is undeniable. In others our 
superiority is equally apparent. Royal parks! there are 
none, because there are no kings, expensive governments, 
and wealthy aristocracy ! I cannot feel less happiness be- 
cause I don't see chasseurs and footmen with powdered 
heads and gold canes! I believe Providence means the 
English should love their country and we ours, and if travel 
only impairs our patriotism, then travel is an eviL" 

" I don't agree with you at all," said Earnest. " / go for 
truth, and I embrace the truth wherever I find it. Society 
exists as it is, and man, if a philosopher^ wishes to see it as 
it isy and not under any delusion or prejudice, amiable or 
unamiable. There are people who talk in the same way of 
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teligioii. They believe because they wish to believe. If 
Chmtiftiuty be not true, I don't wish to believe it. Do you 
suppose the great characters of antiquity believed in their 
gcds, and miracles, and all that ? certainly not. Give me 
truth ! I set up for a man of sense, and I don't care who 
knows it. I also set up for a man of courage, moral as well 
as physical. I wish to see things as they are^ whether the 
discovery be pleasing or not. I seek truth even before hap- 
piness ; truth, if it mean death or annihilation after death." 

" Certainly," said Frank, who, during this harangue, had 
been leaning his face back and away as much as possible, 
but who was followed up close by the youthful philosopher^ 
and greatly annoyed at finding himself entrapped into a 
metaphysical dispute with a person whom travelling and 
bis own self-sufficient mind had rendered rather disgusting, 
*' certainly, truth is the object of life, but one cannot be too 
guarded against illusion." 

" Oh yes, but I am sure I hsLve found truth." 

" You're a lucky fellow." 

*' Yes, I am, and it is travel which has opened my mind. 
Before I went abroad I don't think there was a greater fool 
to be found anywhere than I . Perhaps you remember me ?" 

"No! I do not." 

" I was badly dressed, bad-mannered, and backward, with- 
out any confidence in myself, and blushing like a red cab- 
bage when any one — particularly a lady — spoke to me. 
Now, egad ! I have seen the world — ^but I am wrong. It is 
not travel alone which has opened my mind." 

" And what else is it ?" 

" Love !" 

" Love ?" said Frank, almost with a start. 

" Love," repeated Earnest. " You've no idea how you 
get on in that way abroad. I was in love with three mar- 
ried women. You know no one falls in love with any one 
but married women on the Continent." 

" No, I did not know that. I fear I am as backward as 
you were before you left America." 

*^ One was a countess at Yienna, one a baroness at Paris, 
and the third the wife of a general — a very good creature — 
in Milan." 

"And did all these ladies return your passion?" asked 
Prank. 

" Why, that is scarcely for me to say," replied Earnest, 
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inodestly, " at' least of all of them. They were very kind — 
particularly so. If I had had time — at least I may say there 
were some little 'pcw^ag'ej' between us— ha! ha! ha! Hey? 
and I assure you this sort of thing has rather steeled my 
heart against home attacks." 
■ " Home attacks ?" 
} **^Yes, the Yankee young ladies." 
I "ReaUy?" 

" Yes. Dark eyes, bright eyes, tall or short, fair or brown, 
tender or Haughty, it*s pretty much the same to me. 
Thank God! I have seen men, and women too, my loi*d, 
hey ? and, moreover, I have seen the world. I am rich — 
diat is to say, I have de quoi vivre, I don't mean to marry, 
miless I get something very superior. Now your cousin 
yonder — isn't she your cousin ?" 

"She? who?" 

^' That devilish pretty Fanny Elton." 

" Miss Elton is not my cousin." 

" No ? I thought she was. She's a devilish nice little 
piece, though ; I say, you've no intentions that way, have 
you — hey ?" 

" I ? no, certainly not." 

" So I thought, otherwise you wouldn't be here in the pit 
while she was sitting in the boxes with a vacant seat beside 
her. Well, then, I wouldn't say anything to hurt your feel- 
ings, but since you're not carrying on operations in that 
quarter, I wOl candidly confess tnat I myself, at one time — " 

Frank turned his glance so sternly on the speaker that 
most men would have observed it, but Mr. Earnest was too 
much occupied with himself to pay much attention to others. 

" You see, my friends wanted me to marry. The old 
gentleman is getting rather rickety, and the mamma wants 
to see the hopeful son settled before she shoots the pit. 
So I did allow myself to be persuaded to look about me, 
and she, on the whole, appeared to be about the best thing 
in the market. Wherever I went it was always Fan Elton. 
I called to see her several times — but — " he twisted up his 
mouth to express the total failure of Miss Elton in her de- 
sires to please him — '^ it was no go ! I did not exactly think 
she bore a close view. She's pretty — at a Uttle distance — 
but her manners are not precisely — ^besides — matrimony — 
when one is brought to the point, you see, hey ? — so I rather 
shied. In short,. I withdrew without comn^tting myself, 
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though I fear she, poor girl ! must think my abrupt clearing 
out very odd.'* 

Much disgusted, Frank turned away, scarcely preserving 
his temper sufficiently to avoid openly insulting the little 
puppy, whose perfect satisfaction with himself was so pro- 
voking. 

The curtain rose just at the moment, and the occupants of 
the pit, with their usual dogmatical commands of " hats off," 
and " down in front," arranged themselves to enjoy the drama 
on the stage — few dreaming what a drama was going on 
their side of the orchestra. 

For one moment the awkward possibility had flashed 
across Frank's mind, that there might be some truth in the 
representation of Earnest. Miss Elton might have refused 
himself and Harry in consequence of a passion for another, 
and that other Mr. Earnest. He was->-at least some peo- 
ple thought him — ^good-looking. His features, though irreg- 
ular, were rather spirituelle (or Frank fancied them so at 
this moment), his complexion was clear and fine, and his 
tjes unquestionably good. He had travelled, was rich, 
and reputed " a young man of talent." He certainly was a 
clever lawyer, a rea^ speaker, a spouter at public meet- 
ings, and a great ladies* man, though an inherent pertness 
and self-conceit could scarcely fail to repel persons of dis- 
crimination. Was it within the range of possibility that 
Miss Elton had — ^for love does sometimes play such curious 
pranks — fancied this youth worthy her attention? He 
watched with renewed interest, vexation, and delight, her 
face as it changed in its mobile features with the incidents 
on the stage — now shading over with the sadness of a ten- 
der scene — ^now lighted up in the enjojrment of a sweet 
song, and now, alas ! forgetting all around her once more in 
her own apparently not happy reveries. 

The act was finished before he was well aware that it 
had been begun, and as the curtain fell, said Earnest, lean- 
ing over, 

" I say, my boy, do you know those gentlemen that have 
just come into jrour folk's box, and are sitting exactly be- 
hind Fanny ?" 

"No." 

"They are English officers — stationed in Canada — ^here 
on leave of absence. I knew them in London, and have re- 
newed the acquaintance here. The youngrer is Captain 
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Gleadenningythe other Captain White — ^first-rate fellows—' 
high bred — the very tip*top." 

"Indeed?" 

" They're here almost ineog.y on a sort of frolic ; go no- 
where, though, if they chose only to present themselves, 
they would be honoured to death by our toad-eating fash- 
ionables. That Glendenning is the greatest devil that ever 
breathed. In London he is always getting into the most 
astounding scrapes. It is his passion. I should not be in 
the least surprised to see him walk up the aisle of a crowd- ' 
ed church on a Sunday, take the clergyman by the nose, and 
walk out again. It would be just like him — exactly. And 
his friends have bought him into the army, and got lum over 
to Canada, to keep him out of the way of temptation, or, at 
least, of disgrace in England." 

" I beg your pardon," said Frank ; " I believe Til go and 
join my party." 

" Just stop a moment, can't you," said Earnest, " till this 
big chap next you gets out ? One day he rode a spirited 
horse directly into a crockery shop; slap! dash! crack! 
and nearly killed an old woman who was sitting behind the 
counter ; and when the owner came out to remonstrate, he 
knocked him down senseless with the butt-end of his whip, 
and left him for dead, for he's as brave as Caesar — ^a mag- 
nificent fellow !" 

" Really," said Frank, " he has not the appearance of be- 
ing such a desperate rascal. What were the consequences 
of all this to him?" 

" Oh ! by Jove," said Earnest, " don't apply quite such 
plump expressions to him, or he'U knock you through some 
third story window one of these days. The consequences 
to him were nothing. He was fined five pounds, I believe, 
by the magistrate. He paid it, of course (he's a thousand 
a year), winked to his worship, and left the room. I heard, 
however, he made, of his own accord, a very handsome 
present to the poor crockery chap ; for he is an excellent- 
nearted fellow, and just as generous as he is wild." 

" I should doubt Uie excellence of his heart as much as 
I do that of his head," said Frank, coolly. 

"Oh, it's nothing at all — only a frolic; boys must sow 
their wild oats. 'We young men must live,' as Jack 
Falstafif says. One day he was at the races in England, 
when he saw a man walking with a pretty girL He went 
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ttp to liim in the politest way and said, ' I say, sir, tliafs a 
d— n pretty girl! where did you pick l\er up?"* The 
stranger, who was a merchant's clerk, replied, ' She's my 
wife, sir, and you're a puppy, or you would not address me 
in such a way;' upon which, Glendenning knocked him 
down as flat as a flounder, for he's a capital boxer. When 
the clerk, a Mr. Heckson, or HicksoUi^ or some such name, 
got up, he refused to box with Glendenning, because he 
saw he was a bruiser ; but he calmly oflered to fight him 
with pistols. *Your rank?' said Giendenning's friend 
(for he was, of course, some low fellow !). * Your rank, 
Mr. Tapeyardi does not permit you to invite a gentleman to 
meet you.' ' If the gentleman, as you call him,' said the 
stranger, ' has the baseness to insult a man beneath him in 
rank, he ought, at least, to have the courage to meet him.' 
'You're perfectly right,' said Glendenning. 'Ill meet 
yon whenever you please.' They did meet, and Glenden- 
ning, had he chosen, could have lulled him just as easily as 
loss his hand, for he's a flrst-rate shot ; but he only winged 
liim— broke his arm, I believe, or something of that sort. 
Now, I want to know, who could behave more handsomely 
than that ? I like him amazingly. He's just after my taste. 
Don't you agree with me ?" 

'* No ; on the contrary, I think your friend must be a des- 
perate blackguard !" said Frank, without trying to soften by 
Ma manner Uie bluntness of his remark. 

Earnest appeared to feel that this was intended as an of- 
fence, but, not liking the idea of quarrelling, changed the 
conversation. 

"Well, I swear, Fanny is looking sweet to*mght! I've 
^ great mind to go up into the box with you." 

" When / speak of that young lady," said Frank, " I al- 
ways call her Miss Elton ; and if you were a gentleman^ 
you would do the same." 

"Hallo!" said Earnest. 

But Frank had already risen, and was making his way 
out of the theatre without deigning him any farther attention. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Eari^st was now insulted, yet he dared not resent it. 
Although he professed to have found truth, he had not been 
so fortunate in respect to courage. He was a coward. But 
in proportion to hu fear of the flashing eye and manly arm 
of me indignant young soldier, was his vanity, and ins ha- 
tred of him who had wounded it. When men are in that 
state of passion, the father of evil is generally ready vidth 
opportunity to gratify it. The young man saw the dopar- 
ture of his enemy, and presently perceived him seated almost 
immediately behind Miss Elton, and occasionally interchan- 
ging a remark with her. Jealousy added force to his re* 
venge ; for the refader need scarcely be informed, that his 
wiuuirawal from addressing Miss Elton was in consequence 
of tike cool dislike discovered by the young lady, in a way, 

Eintle and polite indeed, but by far too unequivocal to leave 
m the slightest hope of success. He had, therefore, in 
fact, not much more friendly sentiments towards her than 
towards Frank. 

The opera was at length concluded, and Earnest lefY the 
theatre in no enviable mood. As he was passing into the 
street, he felt a friendly, though rather emphatic slap on his 
shoulder, and a 

"Hallo, my little fellow! where do you come from?" 
showed him Glendenning. 

Their greetings were warmly interchanged, and, with 
Captain White, they agreed to go in next door to Windust's 
and take supper together before the farce. 

" And how goes the world with you V* said White, as 
each one began to discuss his delicious steak. 

*' How can it go other thati well ?" said Earnest, secretly 
congratulating himself that his companions had not been 
witnesses of his late humiliation. " With such a steak as 
that, and a bottle of Champagne by me, the world always 
goes well. How long do you mean to stay in New^York ? 
How do you like our Yankee metropolis ? Where are you 
going next?" 

"Did any one ever hear such a rattle-pated maduap!" 
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said Gtendemu&f . <* How many moukha do yoa tUnk I 
have, to answer such a discharge of quesdona as that and 
eat such a supper as this at the same moment ? Have you 
been into the theatre ?" 

'' Yes. I saw you there. How do you like Horn ?" 

"What! another question?" said Glendenning. "Cut 
that cork, will you ? I really don't know. I didn't hear 
him." ^ 

" No ? Why I saw you there !" 

" Don't talk to Glendenning ; he's crazy, as usual," said 
White. " I always wanted his old man to put him into a 
madhouse. Do you know he has fallen monstrously in love 
to-night, poor swain ! with a girl he never saw before, and 
never will again. Here, hold your glass, young Borneo. 
We jest at scars that never felt a wound ! This is devilish 
nice wine." 

" I'll bet a dozen of it I see her again, and speak with 
her tob,"^ said Glendenjaing. 

" Who are you raving about ?" asked Earnest. 

"I don't know." 

"Ha,ha, h*! capital!" 

" She's a very beautiful Yankee girl, that sat before us 
this evening. You ought to know your own town's people." 

" There were two," said Earnest ; " both pretty enough, 
and both old friends of mine." 

. "The one with a rose in her bosom," said Glendenning. 
" Waiter ! another bottle of Champagne. Tell me who she 
is, for I have never felt \he keen arrow of the little boy go 
ISO deep before." 

" The one with a rose on her breast is a Miss Elton." 

"vf Miss Elton? Thou speakest like a withered law- 
yer* Miss Elton! the Miss Elton! The only woman I 
ever saw in my Ufe." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Here's a man to have under one's care," 
fisdd White. " His old gentleman committed him to my 
pmieace, and I'd rather. drive an unbrok^^n oolt befcHre a 
park of artillery. Ha, ha, ha !" 

" Who. is Bbe f What is she ? Will you make me ac- 
quainted with her ?" said Glendenning^ 
. " N<>, WH I. Sh^'s a demure coq!»e|;te. She's jilted me^ 
and I've no more to do with her. I rather, think she's con* 
suming the youth behind her — the one next you. He's one 
^ l)^r ftam^, too, l suapept." 

VoL.L— G ^ 
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" A coquette, is she ?" said Glendensing. " I slumld 
like her to try me" 

" Oh, you'd hare to fight your way through two or three 
fellows. This chap has a brother, both would-be cacks^t^- 
the-walk. The one with her to-night is a lieutenant in the 
army." 

" What, a militia lieutenant ? A * Jefferson Guards' or a 
* Tompkins's Blues' man ?" said Glendenning. 

" No, a regular lieutenant ; a proud, conceited, free-spo- 
ken, upstart sort of a fellow ; very rich, very saucy, and, by- 
the-way, no great admirer of yours." 

'' How's that ?" said Glendenning, in whose cheek and 
eyes the effect of the wine was already Tisibie. " What 
does any Yankee lieutenant have the audacity to say of 
me?" 

" Nothing, but that you're a desperate blackguard" said 
Earnest. * 

" What !" said Glendenning, laying down his knife and 
fork. 

"Just now — ^in the theatre— to me. I heard him. I 
would have knocked him over if it had not been in the 
theatre." ' 

" Waiter !" said Glendenning. 

" Now you're for a row !" said White. " Don't go back. 
What do you mean. Earnest, by such a statement as that 
of a man who does not know either of us, and can know 
nothing but what you must have told him ?" 

" /.? I told him only some of your frolics," said Ear- 
nest, sturdily, " and that was his reply. I'll take my oath 
of it." 

" Waiter ! the bill !" said Glendenning, mildly. 

'' Here, let me pay !" said Earnest, putting his hand vio- 
lently into his pocket, and rattling his money and keys as 
soon as he saw the bill was paid. 

" No matter !" said Glendenning, " the next time ! I'm 
very much obliged to you, my dear fellow. Let's finish the 
bottle !" 

" And where are you going then?" said White. 

" Back to the theatre to see ilkefnrce" 

*' Yes, to act in it, perhaps ! Glendenning, you shall not 
go," said White. 

" Nonsense." 

" I know you perfectly well> and you've taken too muck 
wine." Hi 
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'*Look at me," said the joong roui; "am I drunk?** 

** I don't say you're dnmk, but I say you're quarrelsome. 
If you wish to notice the, I must say, ridiculous statement 
of Earnest, do it, at least, in a proper way ; send a mes* 
sage. Earnest may take it, if he likes." 

'^ Oh no ! not for the world. You must not betray me. I 
told i^ you in the strictest confidence," said Earnest. 

^' Well, I won't send him a message." 

'* Then you shaU not go back to the theatre !" said White, 
grasping his arm. 

" WMte," said Glendenning, " I give you the honour of 
a gentleman, I won't disturb this Ldeutenant Hancock." 

« Lieutenant Lennox," said Earnest. " His name is 
Lennox,** 

'' Well, Lennox, then. I don't want a row any more than 
you" 

" Your word of honour ?" 

'* My word of honour* I want only to see this girl, be- 
cause she's so pretty." 

"Well, then, for half an hour let us go back." 

" I have my seat in the jpt^," said Earnest, and he sneak« 
edofi'to resume it. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Prank sat with his party between the play and latce* 
When White and Glendenning left the box he felt relieved, 
for their admiration of Fanny had been so apparent as to 
inspire the susceptible young lover with some not very pla- 
cid sensations. His gratification, however, was of short 
duration, for, after the lapse of fifleen or twenty minutes, 
which he had spent talking to his mother, the two officers 
both returned. Thinking, perhaps, that the sight of a gen- 
tleman conversing with the object of their rude attention 
might either abash or intimidate them, he moved nearer and 
addressed her. 

" I've been looking at you, Miss Elton, ftotik the pit," said 
he, <* and considering what a fool you must think me." 

'' To be sure I do !" said she, smiling, and extending her 
hand ; ^ but we are friends for^that/' 
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"I rea&y don't quke knowf Saeid l^aaki 
'' ** Yot^re a spoilt cbild," said ahe, ** and I afaaH tall jrouir 
mainma of you." 

*<A child? my mamma? I am no ebild, Miaa Blton. 
Do you know I'm twenty in less than a month V* 

'♦"No! What a venerable old fellow you are* Is that 
your own hair ? Why, my poor child, Vm old enough U> 
be your grandmother ! How do you like the opera ?" 
'•♦Not much. It's very good. I haven't heard a note of it." 

" Lucid being ! your ideas are so clear /" 

'* And you have the cruelty to laugh at me ? Yw !*^ m 

•' I must answer you in your father's style. * Hold your 
tongue, sir!' How dare you have the impertinence to ad- 
dress me in that way ?" 

' He was going to reply, when the younger English ollicer 
leaned deliberately forward, and took the rose from Mias 
Elton's bosom. 

* l^or a single m6n|ent amazement and incredulity kept 
Frank motionless, till he saw the two strangers rise as if 
about to leave the box, Irlen, with a deep exclamation of 
fuiry, and his large eyes flashing sparkles of fire, he leaped 
upon the aggressor, and struck him a fearful blow in his 
face. There was a shriek of horror, a shout of wrath, and 
Frank and his foe were linked together in a deadly hug. 
The audience rose en masse, supposing the house on fire, 
or that some part of the building had given way. The 
truth, however, became imitediat^ly apparent^ when a vo- 
ciferous burst of voices rose from all quarters, with *' Hus- 
tle 'ein out ! Turn 'em out 1" 

But the combatants were already in the lobby^ which was 
dose dironged to suibcation. The terrified fiimily of Frank 
shrieked s&er him in vain. Thev could not even get a 
sight of him. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Harey had also stolen into AepttofAie theatre to look 
at Miss Elton. He had beheld ihe incident above related^ 
and the ^ect upon his high-wrought temper may not be 
easily imagined. Exerti^all his strength, he forcad hii 
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wBf, BOt ant of tli0 theatre, Init durougk tke ciowd towtrds 
^ato box, kadi leaping orer the bahistnide, he hastened isrto 
the lobby. It ivois, however, too late. The combalwite 
were already gone, he kaew not whither. The family had 
also disappeared. 

" Where are they 1" denu^ded Harry of a by-staader. 

*' A lady fainted, and they have takea her home." 

"" But the eombatants V 

^' Oh ! gime off in one coach, four of them ; but wktre ie 

. more than they mentioned. The potice are aher them, but 

I wish they may catch them^ ha! ha! ha? One of those 

young chape has got to be made cold meat of before sunrise." 

Wkere^ indeed, thought Harry. Which way to go was 
now the qaestkm. To the poiice ? to Hoboken ? at length 
be sprang into a hackney-coach, and directed " home ." Oa 
arriving, he rushed into the bouse. He could not rational- 
ly expect to me^ Frank there, but he Mt a diadow of hor- 
rcM* on finding he had not yet been heard of. The family 
were in a delirium of grief; his mother walkmg up ai^ 
down the room, wringing her hands in despair, and his fa- 
ther very pale, but calm. The supper-table was set, bal, 
33 may be itnagined, was untouched. The servants were 
mnmng to and .fro, peeping into the room and slamming the 
doors in haste and confusion, and there was poor Frank's 
poetry pinned up agaiiust the curtain. 

" My son ! my son ! where is he ?" cried Mr. Lennox. 

" Then he has gone," said Harry. 

'^ To the police. Ob, go to the police," cried the women. 

'^ No !" said Lennox, " he must ga throng with the af- 
fair : no police V 

*^ I wiU go to the police," said Ebon. 

*< I beg, I command," said Lennox, " that no one interfere." 

*' Pardon me," said Elton, hastening out, ^^ I must not 
desist from my duty." 

He went. 
^ " God have mercy on him," murmured Fanny. 

" Police — no. They must meet, and they will meet. An 
English officer and an American e^er cannot go so far as 
that without going farther. I trust he will lay the scoundrel 
low, and teach a bully and a blackguard a manly lesson. I 
hope to. meet him presently, safe and successful from his 
stem duty, and to elai^ a hero and a gentleman to my arms " 
said Leimox.. . 

G» 
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*' And I too, father," said Mary, firmly, but with strean* 
ing oyes. *' I would have loaded hb pistols for him raAmr 
than he should have failed to do--act as he has done." 

" And hear me too, Almighty God !" cried Mrs. Lennox, 
falling solemnly on her knees, " rather than a murderer^ let 
me see him brought back a dead corpse !** 

" Catharine," cried her husband. * • 

" I could better bear, oh Eternal Father !" continued she, 
without paying any attention to the interruption, " I could 
better bear to see him taken by thee. Take him — ^his moth- 
er asks itr-'let him die in his youth, in his beauty, radier 
than—" 

** Dear Mr. Lennox," said Miss Elton, '< hadn't you bet- 
ter go out and see what can be done to stop this dreadftd 
affiur?" 

^< No, never !" said Lennox. 

She then turned to Emmerson, but, on finding him taking 
some refireshment very quietly in the back room, she ap. 
pealed to Harry. 

" And will you see your brother murdered or become a 
murderer, when, perhaps, you might prevent it ?" 

*^ I fear it must take its course, Miss Elton," said Harry, 
gravely. ^' The police are already informed. I could in no 
way aid them." 

" Then go to the ground," said Miss Elton, '' where you 
think they will repair. Make at least an effort to find them." 

'* Were I on the spot," said Harry, '* what could I do ? 
They will not obey me. Nor, in fact, could I advise Frank 
to do anything b\it go through with the afifair." 

*' You may reach the place in time to receive his dying 
breath, perhaps some last request," said Miss Elton. 

" You are right," replied Harry, shocked and rebuked. , 

" Go, then." 

He h&stened out and leaped once more into the carriage, 
when a police-officer stepped up to him. 

" It is quite useless," siud the officer : " the gentleman's 
name is Captain Glendenning. He lodges at the City Ho- 
tel. We have sent there, and also over to Hoboken. It is 
too late, however. The meeting can't be avoided. It is 
now two — day breaks at three, and they will not probably 
wait for much Ught, for they are in earnest. The mischief, 
whatever it turn out to be, is done, and that's the end of it." 

Harry felt this, and that all exertion on his part would 
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prove fruideM. The chaace was very Blender of his bein; 
able to find the parties. But the idea suggested by Miss 
£lton had giren him a new impulse. His affection for his 
brother was warm and tender. He might find him, perhaps, 
wounded, gasping his last sigh, alone, abandoned, or de- 
serted by all but strangers and hirelings. This new thought 
seemed to wing his soul with lightning. He directed me 
coachman to drive instantly and rapidly to the foot of Court- 
land, or any of those streets leading to the Hudson, and 
where small boats might be procured. The man obeyed, 
sad he presently reached the wharf. Boats were found, 
but no oarsman and no oars. He leaped at length into one, 
in which, piobably by chance, a pair of old oars bad been 
left. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The night was clear and calm. The water stretched 
itself peacefully out till its gently-heaving surface was lost 
in the dusky shadows. The strongly marked, heavy shapes 
of the receding town lay indistinct and black on the flood — 
a few dim forms of vessels at anchor, only half discernible ; 
but, without stopping to claim any more assistance, Harry 
rowed with all his might out into the broad stream, and was 
soon surrounded only by sky and waves. Unaccustomed, 
however, to this violent exercise, he presently found him- 
self breathless and exhausted. Dripping with sweat, agi- 
tated and impatient beyond endurance, he was obliged to 
cease from his exertions, and suffer many long intervals to 
pass away in passive despair. Then he seized the oars 
with a new impulse of madness and rowed again, and so 
more than half an hour elapsed, till, in the east, to him the 
most dreadful sight,. a pale, silver light began to steal upon 
the long, sleeping clouds, and to touch with a deeper trans- 
parency the tender sky. 

At daybreak they would doubtless meet. Perhaps, by 
the aid of these soft and slowly strengthenings beams, the 
brother whom he loved with a passionate tenderness which 
he could scarcely endure, was presenting his heart to the 
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Seadly aim of his earaged and murderous enemy ; and so 
the day broadened, and the green, pellucid waves heaved 
and broke with their gentle, soothing somid, and streaks of 
rosy red shot in arrowy lines up to the mid^heaven, and the 
now distant city began to be unveiled beneath its light cov- 
ering of smoke, and mist, and shadow, and the green, deli- 
cate shores of New-Jersey grew more near, more distinct, 
more vividly lovely ; and he could hear the birds warbling 
in the woods, and the plaintive cry of three or four snipe» 
that occasionally rose and alighted again on the winding 
beach, and the meadow lark shdt upward with its joyous 
scream ; and then — ^the report of a pistol, and then anothet. 
He paused and listened till his blood grew cold and his 
heart dead. 

Nothing more could be heard but the ordinary sweet 
sounds of nature, the dash of the waves, their rolling mur* 
mur as they broke on the pebbly beach, the carol of the 
lark, and the melancholy cry of the snipe. 

With the strength of a giant, he now resumed his rowidg, 
and for a few moments the little boat shot swiftly on towards 
thQ land, when, in the eagerness of his efforts, one oar broke 
short off and the other fell into the stream. 

With a deep imprecation, he struck his clinched fist 
against his forehead. We will not repeat his blasphemous 
maledictions, his dark, mibridled rage, his oaths of ven- 
geance on the murderer of his brother, even if he should 
be obliged to stab him in the street. Nothing but fiendish 
fury and black, relentless hate and despair held possession 
of his mind ; not a prayer, or a thought of Him who created 
and sustained him. 

He had not remained long in this state, endeavouring, in 
a very inefficient and clumsy manner, to propel the boat, 
with the aid of one of the board seats, by what boatmen 
term sculling, when he perceived three figures come hastily 
down, and disappearing behind a little cove, they presently 
reappeared in a small boat, which began its rapid flight 
across the stream towards the city. They came near 
enough for him to see them. They were strangers. He 
thought he could recognise the person who had taken the 
rose from the bosom of IVfiss Elton. His brother was, then, 
killed. He shouted to them to arrest their attention ; but 
the little boat held on its way, and was soon diminished to 
a speck. 
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Wnli great difficulty he neared tbe knd, and, leaving tbe 
boat to take care of itself, he leaped ashore and pluogeil 
uato tl»e thickets and lanes, shouting his brother^s name, and 
looking to behold on every green sward, beneath eveiy 
flowery and odour-breathing hedge, his body extended and 
weltering in its gore, or dragged along by some trembling, 
blood-stained, and guilty-looking friend, to be huddled out 
of sight, like something Worthless and vile. 

At last he lefl die search, with throbbing ten^>le8 and 
fevered veins. An early Hoboken ferry-boat was crossing 
jnst in time fdr him, and he found himself at length once 
more in town. 



CHAPTER XY. 

At Mr. Lennox's all was yet despair and confusion* It 
is needless to attempt to paint, what cannot be comprehend- 
ied but by the unhappy sufferers, the horror, suspense, and 
anguish of a family while waiting news of a duel, in which 
•ome beloved son and brother is en^gM. Lennox, although, 
in the commencement, so obstinately determined to allow of 
no interference if he cbuld help it, had long since yielded to 
hid feelii^,and had despatched several messengers in search 
of ne#8, and to prevent, if possible, the meeting. Mary wap 
imable to do an3rthi^ but ^eep. Mrs. Elton, whose locpia- 
city had been silenoed by exhaustion, had gone home ilL 
Mrs. Lennox and Fanny alone were calm. Both had the 
support of a coimnunion nvith their Maker, and in humble 
prayer had found strength uad resignation. 

And now, in the broad morning, the whole city was 
awake, and ikt roaring aftreets gave notice that the business 
of the day had commeftoed. News of the result, whatever 
it might be, could not be much longer delayed. Severad 
friends and neighbours came in to inquire and to console, 
and knock afler knock seemed to carry the trial of the poor 
expectants to the highest supportable pitch. By-and-by 
Mr. Eairnest arrived, with a counteninlee highly expressive 
of pleasure. 

«I come," said he, "to bicmg good Hjsws. I have just 
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beard a report, from a person who came direct fibiu the 
City Hotel, that your son has met and killed his man.'* 

Another knock. It was Mr. Elton. He was pale as 
death. 

" Yon know then," said Mrs. Lennox, wildly. 

" Yes, yes, I heard it at the wharf." 

" God have mercy on us," said Mary. 

** God have mercy on him," said Mrs. Lennox, with ashy 
cheeks and quivering lips. " I could have borne anything 
better." 

^< He fell at the third fire," said Elton, ** and never breathed 
again." 

" Who fell ?" said Earnest. 

" Frank — ^poor, poor Frank." 

The wild shriek of utter horror which this intelligence 
produced from Mrs. Lennox, and which showed how little 
she knew the strength of her feelingB, was scarcely attended 
to in the general tumult of grief it occasioned. Mary threw 
herself into the arms of her friend, and Mrs. Lennox upon 
the bosom of her husband, as if for protection against the 
awful scene which was to follow. The servants wept aloud 
and wrung their hands. Cries of despair and half-utterad 
prayers were heard. 

" He is gone ! he's dead<— my son ! my son !" said the 
distracted mother, wildly. 

*< But let ns be cool in all cases," said Mr. Elton. " If 
ihin heavy grief have fallen on you, we must try to meet it 
calmly ; but we have yet only contradictory reports." 
* Here Harry entered, stained with dust, and sweat, and 
i;i^ater, and looking himself more like a corpse than a living 
man. 

*'Your news!" asked Miss Elton, for the rest appeared 
to have lost the power of speech. 

" Mother, you had better go up stairs," said Harry. 

" No," said Mr. Elton ; " if you have to tell the worst, tell 
'it : and may Almighty God strengthen your hearts to hear 
it. Is 3rour brother dead V 

" Don't answer, Harry," said Mr. Lennox, covering his 
face with his hands. " Give me a moment — " 

At this instant there was another knock. 

'' It is the body !" half shrieked the servant-maid. 

"My wife, my ]joor wife!" murmured Lennox,* as she 
Bank, gasping, on ms bosom. 
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*' Ah, Frank, my son * my son !** said Mrs* Lemiox. 

*' My poor, dear brother !" sobbed Mary. 

A rapid, light step was heard oa the stairs, a crowd of 
servants rushed into the room with exclamations of " Hero 
he is ! Here he is !" the door was flung forcibly open, and 

" Frank /" " My son !" " My brother !*' " Oh, God, I 
thank thee !" broke from every quivering lip ; for Frank — ^no 
stiflening, marble, bloody body, no murdered, mute, sense- 
less corpse, but Frank himself, the living, glowing, triumph- 
ant Frank, his cheeks like roses, his eyes beaming widi 
delight, in all the reality of youth, health, and, as it seemed 
to them, most transcendent beauty— stood laughing before 
them. 

Mrs. Lennox was for a moment forgotten, buf she was 
engaged in fervent prayer. 

" Why, what's the mauer with you all!" said Frank, as 
the rest pressed about him, embracing him, covering him 
with caresses, kissing the very skiru of his coat, and almost 
Buf&cating him with their jojrful affection. 

'* Frank, my boy, let me look at you. Get out of his 
way! Come here, you noble-hearted hero. God bless 
you, my son!" 

" Why, anybody would think — " said Frank, in the most 
careless manner, but the affectation of indifference was too 
much for him. He burst into tears, and, as he clasped each 
one in succession in a convulsive and convulsively-render- 
ed embrace, as he pressed to his own the white and trem- 
bling lips, tiie cheeks from which terror had drained all the 
blood, and grasped hands, he scarce knew whose, which 
shook with the tumult of emotion, he could only, in broken 
words, exclaim, 

*^ Thank God ! I beg your pardon. I came as soon as 
I could ; but I was anested on my way back by a rascally 
police-officer, and I'm only this instant released. See, my 
mother!" and, after tearii^g himself away from their fond 
arms, he knelt at the side of Mrs. Lennox, who, reaching 
out her hands and laying them on his head, could only 
murmur, 

« O God, I thank thee !" 

" Welcome back, Frank," said Harry, after a moment's 
pause, and with an effort struggling to preserve his indiffer- 
. ence ; '* welcome back, my boy." 

"My dear Harry!" 
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" YdU are ill,** said Miss Elton, het eyes swiiMhing in 
tears. 

" No, no," said Harry ; " I want only air. It will psLss 
in a moment." 

«*Mis8 Elton," said Frank, "he will never insult yon 
again." 

" Is ray son, then, a murderer ?" demanded Mrs. Lennox, 
sshudderingly. 

" No, mother. But I did my best. I would have laid 
him low enough if I could." 

" I hope you have at least winged the scoundrel ?" said 
Lennox; 

" Oh no, sir ; no scoundrel, but one of the noblest feHows 
iJiat ^vet breaiAed. I love him like a brother." 

" Frank forever !" said Mary, smiling through her tears'. 
" I shouldn*t wonder if they become bosom friends." 

" Last night he did not know what he was about," said 
Frank, "He had just been supping and drinking." 

" Intoxicated !" said Mrs. Lennox. " A poor excuse for 
St cowardly action." 

' " No, he is no coward," said Franks disentangling him- 
self from the hands and arms which still grasped and were 
wound around him," but a noble fellow. Five minutes 
after he had dared to touch the rose in the dress of Miss 
Elton, it was arranged we should cross immediately to Ho- 
boken in two small boats, and meet at the earliest daylight. 

" I found Sussex by a lucky chance, who stood my friend 
like a magnificent fellow. We fired, and missed, but I had 
the pleasure of spoiling a very handsome new hat for him. 
tjrlendenning had codly discharged his pistol in the air. 
Our friends here interfered, and said the affair had gone far 
enough, particularly as Glendenning had wasted his shot. 
While those gentlemen were disputing what sort of apold- 
gies ought to be made on either side, Glendenning stepped 
forward, against all rule, and superior to all selfish calcula- 
tion, and said, ' I require no apology. Lieutenant Lennok 
had done nothing but what any one in his place would haT^ 
done; I have been exclusively in the wrong. I should 
have apologized long ago, but that I could not do without a 
meeting. Now, I trtfst,' he added, showing his hat with a 
smile, ' the reconcili^on may take place, i therefore make 
a full apology for an offence of which I am heartily ashii- 
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<^.A noUe fellow!" said Xiemiox. 

** With that we shook hands ; and then stepping to his 
second, Captain White, he took from him this roae^ leturn- 
ed it to me, and said he should be happy if the lady from 
whom he had taken it in a moment of excitement oould be 
persuaded to pardon him. Tell her, said he, I throw my- 
self on her magnanimity, as I do on that of your firiends and 
family ! This rose," continued Frank, with something of a 
proud air and pulling his whiskers forward a little, ^< I be^ 
iieve belcmgs to you, Miss Elton !" 

^' Bravo ! my boy !" exclaimed Mr. Lennox. 

Fanny accepted the rose with an enchanting grace, and 
«aid : " Frank, I can scarcely tell you how much I admire 
your manly courage, how sincerely I feel that you would 
serer shxink where duty called, but you know, for we have 
often spoken on the subject, that I cannot approve — " 

^ Came ! come !" said Lennox. " You are a little Puritan, 
<and I won't have any sermons on my boy. He has nsksd 
his life {^ you, uid if there is anything wrong in the nat- 
ter, it must be borne by the shoulders of society at large 
^which are good broad ones, yon know), not by any individ- 
ual, and, most of all, not by my Frank." 

''Break&st ready, sar!" said Simon, an old attached 
black servant of the family, throwing open the doors, his 
cheeks wet with tears. 

'' Come on ; take Miss Elton's hand. Lead her in," er- 
elaimed Mr. Lennox. " You have won the honour, and I 
hope she will not refuse to bestow it. Here— 4iallo ! who 
now ? Mrs. Elton, recovered by the news, and Eramerson 
again ! Come along ! well kill the fatted calf, for the 
young prodigal has returned." 

The well-ordered domestic arrangements of Mrs. Len- 
nox's family moved, in their various operations, idmost hy 
themselves, and an abundant and tempting breakfast had 
risen up with the agreeable facihty of Aladdin's palace . The 
English books of travel have already informed the European 
reader, that, although the Americans are marvellously good- 
fOT-nothing creatures, with unfortunate institutions and a bad 
goremment^ they do know how to serve a good break&st. 
There were tea, coffee, and chocolate, hot roUs and Indian 
cakes, toast, sausages, steaks, and broiled shad, with other 
dainties to suit the demands and various tastes of the some- 
what hu^e compaoay who sat down to enjoy them. To 
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crown the whole was the genuine spirit of hospitalityy the 
eTer-delightfui attendant at the table of Mrs. Lennox. 

It wottld have made a good picture, the breakfast of this 
lamily, on the present menKurable morning. Joy had burst 
li^on them like the sunshine after a stormy night, and nheig 
upon all but a few hearts the sympathy of happiness. Mrs. 
Elton had recovered her appetite, her health, and her ra- 
diant smiles, and was talking away for dear life's sake, 
without any one having the least idea of what she was say* 
ing, though each person to whom her pleasure-beaminf 
eyes were successively directed nodded understandingly. 
with his mouth full, and said, '* to be sure !** and ** certainly ! 
certainly !" Fanny, relieved from the harrowing apprehen« 
sions of the night, had forgotten all her own annoyances. 
Mr. Elton incUned to be a grave observer of the scene 
which, however gay, had its origin in a principle shocking 
to humanity and in violation of the laws of God and man, 
was still unwilling to disturb the charm of the hour by sol- 
emn debates or janimadversions which could have but litde 
chance of being listened to. Frank was in the seventh 
heaven of triumph and hope. He had given to Miss Elton 
a testimony that he was not quite a *' boy,** a term for which 
he began to have all the hatred of Coriolanus, and, besides, 
he rejoiced in the ^cku with which he well knew the duel 
must surround his name ; for let moralists muse as they 
may, the public opinion yet deals leniently with the offence, 
and, under most circumstances, delights to honour the of- 
fender. Harry was happy in the escape of his brother. 
So far was his from being a selfish heart, that his oWn grief 
was, for the time, merged in the happiness of once more 
beholding Frank, not only alive and well, but covered with 
glory, and in witnessing the vivid happiness of his delight^ 
ed home. Perhaps no face showed more clearly the traces 
of mental suffering, for he had been exhausted by the- emo- 
tions and exertions of the past night ; but he was even con- 
tented to be miserable himself while he saw others around 
him, whom he loved, relieved from their misery. One 
countenance alone had a strange, discontented look. It was 
Emmerson's, whose naturally cold and selfish heart felt Ut- 
ile real sympathy with either the anguish or the joy even of 
his best friends. He seemed really to look a little darker 
after Frank's return than before. Keenly and morbidly 
•alive.to whatever related to himself, he reg^oded the affaixs 
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of others with the calomeas of a philosopher. Had Frank 
been brought home a corpse, he would not have failed to 
manifesty and perhaps to feel, all the decorous sentiments of 
grief and horror, but it would not ha?e broken his sleep, or 
^in any way impaired his enjoyments, and h^ would, per- 
haps, have worn the dark face, which now struck like a 
discord upon the general happiness, with something more 
of an effort. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^^ Well, my boy," said Lennox, as the appetite of all be- 
gan to subside, '* this is better than a bidlet through the 
head." 

<* What a fiightful thing !" said Mrs. Lennox. " Only a 
few mornings ago we were seated in this very room at 
breakfast, counting on remaining here twenty y^^is. A 
few hours pass away, and yet wluit a change ! but for the 
mercy of God, Frank might have been either murdered, or 
himself a murderer. Oh Frank ! if Ohxistianity is true, you 
hare this day committed a crime." 

" Pho !" said his father, " I doubt whether we can ascribe 
every such event to Providence, or whether the Creator can 
desire to know all that passes here." 

" Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ?" said Mr. 
Elton ; " and yet not one of these falls to the ground without 
his wiU." 

" Ah, that's a figure of speech, sir," said Harry. " One 
is surely not expected to believe that so extremely accurate 
an account is kept of such unimportant matters ?" 

<' No, certainly not," said Lennox. 

" I don't see how it would be possible," said Harry ; 
^*and, if possible, I don't know what good it would do\ 
Even a father in this world, the most strongly interested in 
the fate of his children, would not wish to keep an account 
of the exact number of their hairs, or how many times they 
breathed a day, and all that sort of thing. Imagine only a 
big book in heaven, and an industrious angel, with a huge 
quill behind his ear (at least it ought to be a steel pen), put- 
ting down, from age to age, to eternity, < Se tnany sparrows 
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til Jerusalem fell such a (/dry,' ' so many m RofMy * m mmy 
aiNew-York:" 

'* It is easier to ridicule holy subjects than to undentand 
them," said Mr. Elton, mildly. 

" But you cannot ridicule Shakspeare, or Newton, or Eu- 
cUd so." 

'' Supposing that to be the case," sqjd Elton : << do you 
thence draw die inference that the Scriptures are untrue ?" 

'* Oh no ! Only that they are too strictly interpreted." 

'* But you appear to consider the persons you have named 
as rivals, and, apparently, successful ones, of our Saviour." 

Harry felt it impossible to conceal the thoughts and opin- 
ions which had been lately stirring laJiis bosom. His de- 
cisive character loved to take a course at once, and to do 
whatever he meant to do immediately and openly. The 
whde table listened to the conversation. 

"You would not pardon me — ^you would consider me 
guilty of a heinous crime — ^if I said yes," relied he. 

" Upon my word I should not," said Mr. Elton, with «in* 
cerity. " On the contrary, I think the scheme of Christianr 
ity must be doubtful to many who have not carefully examr 
ined it, which I perceive you have not done, and I like to 
see a maa honest in expressing his opinions on proper oc- 
casions ; only have opinions one way or the other. Ther^ 
is hope for ail but those who pass Uie subject over as not 
worthy of attention. I have been a doubter, and some of 
my friends, now very firm Christians, have totally disbelieve 
ed in aU revelation." « 

" Then," said Harry, " without being flippant, or meanr 
ing to wound the feeling of persons who think differently, I 
confess I believe all religions only indirectly revealed ftom 
the Creator." 

" That is, not revealed at all," said Mr. Elton. 

" My son ! my son !" exclaimed Mrs. Lennox. 

'< The claims of Christianity upon the credulity of a man 
^ of sense are not, at least, withput serious objections," te* 
plied Harry. "It has been two thousand years in the 
world, and it has not at all effected its purpose. Men are 
no better, and some of the wisest and best don't believe it. 
Of the billion inhabitants of the globe, not one fifth even 
profess it. Of that small proportion, a very great one, and 
a.mong them men Uke Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume, and Byron, 
reject it. Incredible things can't be credited by thinking 
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men. I 3^AH Relieve Joshua made the sun staad atiU* 

. Yoa see modern astionomy has thrown a new complenon 

upon that story. I don't believe in the miracles of Moses 

and Aaron, and the Egyptian magicians. I don't believe in-*-" 

" My 8oh," said Mrs. Lennox, with an air of alarm and 
grief, " if you do not wish me to leave the table, have the 
goodness to go no farther." 

" Why, I am only a rationalist. All I ask is, that Chris- 
tianity be made intelligible, and that men be not called upon 
to believe impossible things, or to be governed by im|Hrac- 
ticable precepts." 

'* Let me give you, my young friend, one piece of advice," 
said Elton. " I do not mean to discuss the truth of Chris- 
tianity in so light a way as this. I am a*very poor debater, 
nor have I much faith in debates. Belief will come to you 
at the proper time, or it will never come. But I recommend 
you not to lay aside frankness in your remarks and medita- 
tions on this subject. Rationalism, if I understand it, is 
infidelity under a milder name. Cluistianity is eithw true 
or not true. All ingenious theories of explanation are un- 
worthy men of sense and piety. Whoever pays the ieaat 
attention to the Bible, will see that there can be no half-way 
point b^ween faith and skepticism. God revealed himaelf 
in the Messiah. Christ was bom of a virgin. He perform- 
ed miracles, and rose from the dead, or he did not; one of 
the two you must believe. You have chosen the latter 
creed. Take it ! hug it ! carry it through the world with 
you. > Test its strength and truth, and see if you can go 
through life with it." 

''Many wiser and greater than I have done so," said i 
Harry. 

" You cannot know what goes on in the bosom of another. 
Have you ever examined aU the arguments in favour of 
Christianity!" 

" Have you ever examined all the arguments against it ?" 

Mr. Ehon was silent, and Haxiy felt as if he haul the best 
of the debate. 

" Come, come," said his father, '* you are on too grave 
sQbjects. In these matters, I have always left my children 
to Uiemselves. I don't think the topic a proper one for the 
breakfast-table. In Frank's course this morning he has his 
own approbation and mine. He will also have that of the 
world." 

H« 
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A yoiing boy in rather a coiintry dreM here «Dt«red nm 
spectfully and somewhat awkwardly. ' He held a ne watiaper 
in his hand. 

" What do you want, sir ?" said Lennox. 

" I wish to ask you," said the boy, apparently embarrass- 
ed, on finding himself speaking before so large an assem- 
bly, *' if'the declaration is to be filed in the case of Green 
versus Thomson ?" 

*' A fig for the declaration in the case of Green versus 
Thomson," said Mr. Lennox. 

" My dear father," said Mary, remonstratingly. 

'* Do you know what has taken place this morning, sir V* 

The boy, who had a good, intelligent face, but who ap* 
peared very bashfiil, looked extremely grave, then suddenly 
smiled, and immediately looked grave again. This curious 
habit, which had often occasioned the remarks of the family, 
now set every one laughing. 

'* Yes, sir," with a still deeper blush, which overspread 
his whole face with crimson, but, at the same time, with a 
look of pleasure, for he well knew Mr. Lennox's roughness 
was but the eccentricity of a kind heart ; ^' and I thought 
maybe you'd like to see the paper ?" 

"What! the declaration in the case of Green versus 
Thomson ?" 

The boy looked graver than ever, gave a short laugh, 
and then put on the immovable seriousness of a judge 
again. 

" No, sir, the newspaper." 

"Why so, sir?" 

" To show you this here." 

" And what the devil is * this here V " 

Indulging again in one of his transitory gleams of mirth, 
Seth stepped up and handed the paper. 

" Well, upon my word," said Lennox, " this is something 
like." 

*^ Affair of Honour, ^^We stop the press to announce 
that a meeting took place this morning at daybreak be« 
tween Lieutenant Francis Lennox, son of the distinguished 
lawyer of this city, and Captain Charles Glendenning, of 
his majesty's , at the duelling ground, Hoboken — " 

" And do you, sir," said Mr. Lennox, suddenly stopping, 
and putting on a magisterial air, " with such a newspaper 
in your Imd, and the knowledge of such an event in your 
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my family, with the son that is thus saved setting miracu* 
lously at my very side, and talk to me about a paltry decla* 
ration in the case of Green versus Thomson V* 

*^ My dear father, you are so wild. The poor boy is half 
frightened to death," said Mary. 

But Seth only suffered to escape him one of his overflow* 
ing laughs, and then looked his master seriously in the eyes» 
with very much the expression, however, as if he intended 
to laugh again presently. 

" Come here, sir." 

The boy obeyed. He was a plain-looking lad of sixteen, 
badly dressed, without much expression in his face except 
when he smiled. His complexion was good, his eyes in- 
telligent, and his manners indicative of a high degree of 
anxiety what to do with his feet and in what part of the 
world to stow away his hands. 

'< You are a young villain, sir ! Go round to Edgecomb 
and Radley, No. 12 Maiden Lane, immediately, and get 
yourself measured for a gentleman's suit of clothes, to be 
charged to my account. Go out and find, moreover, a hat, 
two pairs of boots, a dozen pairs of stockings, and a dozen 
ready-made, respectable, dandified, linen shirts, with very 
high collars. Add a pair of gloves, and, if you like, a cane, 
ai^ have the bills sent to me. Do you hear, you little 
scaramouch ?" 

The laugh of poor Seth was now heartily joined in by 
all present. 

'' And when you have got them, Seth," said Mary, *' come 
to me, I want to speak to you." 

" Now tramp~-^march — vanish into thin air." 

The boy obeyed the spirit, though not the letter of this 
mandate, and Mr. Lennox went on to read. 

^^ Affair of Honour. — We stop the press to announce that 
a meeting took place this morning at daybreak between Lieu- 
tenant Francis Lennox, son of the distinguished lawyer of 
this city, and Captain Charles Glendenning, of his majesty's 

, at the duelling ground, Hoboken. .The dispute arose 

at the theatre, Captain Glend^ming having offered a rude- 
ness to a lady in the presence of Lieutenant Lennox, which 
the latter punished by a blow. The parties repaired ahnost 
instantly to the ground, and, after one fire, which, on the 
part of Captain Glenden^ing, was discharged in the air, tbe 
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matter wag temiaated anaici^Iy by t&6 ai^dOktiofl of tte 8^« 
cmds. The most ample apologies were ofibred by Obtain 
GleadeBning, and the gallant gentlemen parted oil the best 
terms, and with mutual protestations of friend^p. Captain 
White, of the British army, acted as the friend of his coun- 
tryman in this rather peculiar affair, and Mr. Sussex, of this 
city, for Lieutenant Lennox. Nothing could exceed (he cool- 
ness and courage manifested on the occasion by both the gen- 
Uemen ; and a ball, it is said, took effect in the hat of Captain 
Glendenning, who received the awkward indication of ekffl 
wiih immovable composure. 

. <* We must be permitted to remark, however, that, if we 
have heard the matter correctly represented, it has been re- 
served for our chivalric townsman to teach to his opponent 
a valuable lesson^ which, we trust, will not be wholly thrown 
away upon him, or upon the country to which he belongB. 
Impertinent English travellers may write slanderous bo^s 
wiUi impunity^ but there are insults which can never fail to 
meet their just reward ! P' 

'* Expressive italics! and a note of admiration!" said 
Lennox. " Ho ! ho ! ho !— ha ! ha ! ha ! Frank, yottll be 
A bit of a lien for six weeks to come." 

" I am very sorry for it," said Mrs. Lennox. 

We have not attempted to give all the conversation which 
look place, as, in the general agitation, three or four were 
nearly always speaking at the same time, and as for Mrs. 
Elton, she did not stop at all. At length, however, they 
separated. Some went to bed. The visiters returned home 
to spread through the town all the particulars of the inter- 
esting affair. Emmerson, having heartily shaken every one 
by the hand, and reiterated his inexpressible joy at the ter- 
mination of a calamity which had such a threatening com- 
mencement, went down stairs into the office to his business 
duties. Mr. Elton shook his head, in the pursuance of his 
own grave thoughts. Harry and Frank retired together fo 
talk the matter over, and Mrs. Elton, who had been relating 
a story to Mrs. Lennox, Mary, and Fanny, of a shipwreck, 
of which she had read an account some time in her early 
youth, where the poor sailors were obliged to remain out 
seven days and nights in an open boat without food, was 
oUiged to break off just as the unfortunate people had dis- 
covered a sail in the horizon ; but she treated her husband 
and Fanny to the denmtement on her way h<mie. 
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And so Ae fieree hamcane, so sodden, unespected, ind 
tenrible, subsided into calm sunshine, and tlie inounied as 
dead was restored. The awM night becama but a thiaf 
to be remembered and talked of over the winter fire, and all 
breathed again in peace. 
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A FEW da3rs subsequent to this afTair, Mr. Lennox gave a 
dinner to a few friends. Although he humbly confessed 
himself << no Croesus," it may be asserted that the Lydiaa 
king, whatever armies h^ might hare raised, or spletidid 
gifts he might have presented, could not have inhabit«d a 
more comfortable house, or given a better dinner — at least 
according to the tastes of modem palates. His light and 
generous heart, and unambitious character, cared little finr 
the world, save as it ministered to his pleasure, or gratified 
his love of hospitable pomp and splendour. His home was 
one of those sunshiny retreats which few axe so fortunate 
as to possess. Blessed, by a large inheritance and the in- 
come of his lucrative profession, with affluence without the 
necessity of economy, he enjoyed the delights of extrava- 
gance unaccompanied by any of its usual cares or appro* 
hensions; for, while nothing can be less like hi^paness 
dian expensive pleasures to a man who suffers the haunts 
ing consciousness of living beyond his income, and of revels 
Hng, in advance, on the portion of his widow and cnrphana, 
to a person of Mr. Lennox's lively disposition there was a 
hearty delight, long become habitual to him, in the generous 
profusenes^ which prudence itself could not censure. 

His home was therefore the scene of all kinds of agree* 
^ble pleasures, and his children were educated fully to ap- 
'{nreciate them. A beautiful country-seat on the Hndson^ 
about six^ miles from the city, was the usual summer re« 
treat of his family, when not engaged in excursicms to some 
of the nun>erous and interesting points of ii^rest in whidi 
the neighbourhood of New- York is so smgulaily rich, and 
in |he winter, music, dancing, ihe opera, iha theatre, balls 
and dinners, made them see even tiiie glad^ bright months 
of summer TdlL away without regret. • 
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From his yoath Mr. L^mox had bean f&routed by for- 
tune (as he expressed it) with aa unbroken course of pros- 
perity, and an almost total exemption from the misfortunes 
which so generally afflict others. Health smiled upon him 
and upon his. No death had even interrupted the s^ection- 
ate happiness of his family. His children were growing 
up all that his efforts had striven to make them. He was 
beloved and honoured by his friends, and had no enemies 
but such as envy and malice, and his independent course 
on all occasions where duty called him to act, had made 
him, and at these he could afford to snap his fingers. His 
life had resembled some of those fabled climates where 
wind, rain, cold, and clqiids never disturb the softness of the 
air or stain the serenity of the sky. 

How far such a long career of unshadowed prosperity is 
favourable to the development of virtue, the formation of su^ 
perior character, or the knowledge of real happiness, the 
moralist may determine, but it had certainly not, thus far, 
apparently diminished the excellence or the cheerfulness 
of the Lennoxes. All acknowledged the warm virtues of 
their hearts and the charm of their manners. They were 
generous without <pride, and affable without condescension. 
There are. not here, as in most other countries, a class of 
poor who live avowedly on the bounty of the opulent, and 
hold, from the magnificent charity of the rich, what, but 
for the perhaps unavoidable errors of goverxmient and soci- 
ety, they would owe only to their justice. But whenever 
misfortune did come in contact widi any of the Lennoxes, 
it was sure of unaffected sympathy, and, if possible, effectu- 
al relief ; and while his family were silently and benevo- 
lenlly accustomed, with the discrimination which marks 
true charity, to relieve the distresses of the poor, many a 
helpless chent, without money, perhaps, to defend himself 
against op{>re8sion, or to meet the accidental demands of 
the law, had found in Lennox a bold advocate, a fearless 
defender, and a generous friend. Many an innocent accu- 
sed had seen himself saved from punishment by the out- 
speaking eloquence which asked no pay but its own pleas- 
ure in the act, and many a poor debtor, clutched by the 
hand of some malignant creditor, and consigned to a dun- 
geon in the midst of the gay, enlightened city of New- York, 
which would have been more in harmony with the dark 
council-chamber of Venice (for even such was once^ and 
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Aot long ago, our laws), found not only present ease, but 
subsequent i^uccess in life. 

Under these bright auspices, the two brothers had grown 
up as boys, and were about entering into life as men. 
Frank, as we have seen, was already a distinguished grad- 
uate from West Point, and Harry had been admitted to the 
bar, and become a partner in the lucrative office of his fa- 
ther, with the intention, on the part of the latter, that he 
should, as speedily as possible, take the whole responsibil- 
ity of it on himself, with Mr. Emmerson as his assistant, 
and, if things went well subsequently, as his partner. But 
Harry's triumph at overstepping, at length, the obscure re- 
treats of boyhood, however mingled with grand visions of 
the future, with noble resolutions and an innate love of the* 
right, was crossed, as we have seen, with some influences 
of an opposite nature. He loved virtue and hated vice, but 
he had no distinct knowledge of the nature and requisites 
of the one, nor the dangers, illusions, and insidious charac- 
ter of the other. The peaceful and splendid advantages in 
the midst of which he had passed his life thus far, the suc- 
cession of pleasures which he had enjoyed, his father's 
wealth, his own attainments, which were remarkable, his 
talents equally so, his very virtues, and, perhaps, the not 
unthoughvof advantages of his person, filled him with self- 
confidence, and gave his reflections a leaning towards infi- 
delity, caught from the superficial view which youth takes 
of life and nature, and confirmed by the study of Byrouj 
Gibbon, and similar authors of fascinating genius and pro- 
found attainments, who appear at the bar of history as the 
representatives of irreligion and the bold scomers of the 
Bible. Thus, his note-books scribbled over with memo- 
randa of Voltaire and Yohiey, and his memory stored with 
splendid passages from Cain and Childe Harold (while he 
never read the k)fty, noble, spiritual, and unanswerable argu- 
ments on the other side of the question), young Lennox was 
about to launch forth on that mysterious sea, whose glitter- 
ing, treacherous bosom has ingulfed so many a ^' tall ship." 
Destitute of any belief in the future, of any reverence for, 
or confidence in God, of any knowledge of his own soul, 
more than as the vapoury tenant of a perishing form, his 
hopes, wishes, and plans were all confined within this life's 
bounds ; bounds which, to youth, seem vast and endless, 
but which, in a few fleet years, contract to a startling span 
and vanish like a morning dream. 
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Mr. Lennox had educated his children with the utmost 
care and e]q)ense in all the graceful accomplishments, as 
well as the necessajy branches of learning. They were 
excellent musicians, and sweet glees, sweetly sung, were 
among the attractions of their frequent soirees. In all the 
essentials of worldly honour they had been carefully in< 
stnicted, and perhaps no one could be more open to the 
noble influences of virtue, more incapable of anything paltry 
or mean. In short, all things but one had been done for 
them. Like thousands in all parts of Christendom, their 
lives had flowed quietly on, in peaceful satisfaction with the 
things around them, happy and communicating happiness, 
loving and beloved, contented with the practice of virtue and 
a horror of vice, living in this world, with it, and for it, 
without a thought beyond. And thus had fled (to Mrs. Len- 
nox, how short and dreamlike did they appear !) the twenty- 
0|ie bright, unclouded years since the birth of her eldest son. 

On tibie evening previous to the dinner to which we have 
alluded, the family had taken tea. Miss Elton was passing 
Uie evening with Mary, and Mr. Lennox was in one of his 
i|ilent moods, enjoying a cigar by the open window, when 
Frank, who had several times opened his mouth and shut it 
a^^ without saying anything, at length delivered what he 
9ppeared to have been labouring with. 

" I have a favour to ask of you all," said he, " and, more- 
over, I give you notice beforehand that it is full of poise 
and danger, and feaiful to be granted." 

" I don't think there can be any necessity for such a very 
formal preface," said his mother. 
. ** Don't be top sure !" said Frank, laughing. 
. " I cannot be top sure of that," replied she, " my dear, 
wicked boy !" 

, " Now let us see," said Frank, " how much ladies really 
mean of what they say. So you positively promise to grant 
my request before you know what it is ?" 

"Yes, I do." 

"And father?" 

" Yes." 

" Upoft my w,ord I'm afraid to na^e it." 
. "Wl^r, what is i^?" said his father. ."You would not 
aj^, I am sure, an^hing which ought to be refused." 

" I auypotse," said Mary, " you want to go abroad, and 
lather is to give bis permission, get you le^ve of absence, 
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^nd allow you a couple of thousand dollars a year, or so, 
till you see the world and fight some more duels." 
" Would you grant that V* asked Frank. 
" I don't know. No — ^yes," said his father. 
" But — '^ said Mrs. Lennox. 

" I know,'' said Frank, *^ the dangers I should have to 
encounter — shipwreck, fire,, water, lightning, plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine. I know exactly what you are going to 
say, my dear mother. Then I should probably die several 
times during my long absence, or you would aU die before 
my return ; and I should be robbed in Spaija, and murdered 
in Syria, corrupted in Paris, and killed in several duels, as 
Mary says, and all that !" 

" Nonsense," said Mr. Lennox. " If you wish to go 
abroad, you can go by the next packet, or as soon as I can 
arrange wi^ the War Department for your leave of ab- 
sence. I think it a capital idea." 

" My dear boy," said his mother, her eyes filling with 
tears, " two, three, four yesry, at my time of life ! I should 
never see you again — ^I have a presentiment." 

** Of course you have," said Frank, laughing ; << of couvse 
you wouldn't. Who ever did come back safe ^om a tour 
in Europe ? The idea is absurd on the faee of it, of course !" 

" Ah, yes, you can laugh ! it's a fine thing to be young 
and thoughtless, to be sure," said Mrs. Lennox. ^ And how 
would yon go — ^without any companion, too ?" 

** 1 suppose you're like Miss Elton, and thiak I ought to 
have my mamma with me all my Ufe, to keep me from be- 
ing run over, finom taking cold, ^c, ^c, 4fec." 

'* Ha, ha, ha !" said Mr. Lennox. 

*^Well, come! I won't go abroad at present," said 
Frank, taking his mother's hand, and pressing it tendeiiy to 
his lips. '^ I'll compromise with you for anodier ^vour — a 
very trifiing one, which will be begun and ended in a day. 
Do 3^u agree to that ? Come !" 

"Yes." 

" Now, then, let us see this time what success !" 

'5 Do,' for Heaven's sake, let's know whst it is?" said 
Mary. 

**Oid agettakeskim garreloas,'' remarked Miss Eltoa. 

" We have a dinner to-morrow." 

"Well?" 

*' I wish to add two particular fhcnds to the party 4** ^ 
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" Why, of course — certainly. What a ridiculous request I** 

" As if the dinner were not for you !" said Mary. 

•* Pray, what objection. tl6 you. see to your asking whom 
you please to my house ?" demanded Mr. Lennox. " Who 
are your friends ? John shall go for them immediately." 

"The first is — Captain White," said Frank, making a 
face aside to Mary, as of a man who touches a match and 
stands expecting an explosion. . 

" What ! the second, of Captain Glendenning ?" 

" Yes, my dear mother." 

"You're mad, Frank," said. his mother, "or else you're 
jesting!" 

"Really, sir," said his father, "it seems to me you 
choose your associates in rather an eccentric manner." 

" Oh, very well," said Frank. " It would have gratified 
. me very much, that's all." 

"Well, well," said Mrs. Lennox ^ "we have already 
granted it: we cannot retract; though I must say, you 
often really surprise me, Frank. Captain White is 'the 
friend and boon^companion of that Glendenning. Men who 
frequent profligate society must expect to be thought thefn- 
selves profligates. Glendenning has insulted you and all 
of us in the grossest manner ; and I n^ust say I do not 
think the companion of such a person a proper associate 
either for yourself or your family. Fanny, too, and her 
mother and father, also, dine with us to-morrow, and— I 
really think you had better withdraw your request. I should 
like to know what you will propose next, you unreasonable 
creature you!" 

"Why, as to what I could propose next" said Frank, 
with a frown uppn his brow, softened, however, by the half- 
suppressed smile which lurked around his lips, " there is 
only one thing Which I could propose next consistently — 
under the circumstances." 

" And what the devil's that ?" demanded his father, some- 
what sternly. 

" Why," said Frank, coolly, *1 to bring Glendenning him^ 
selfr ' " 

" You're trifling N/rith your mother." 

" No ; I aaswre you I never was more serious in n^ life. 
That is the request you have granted in advance, and I 
.think, if you'll hear me speak a mpment^ I'll persuade you 
"—convince you that I am quite rig}iyt«" 
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** Well, Frank,'* s^dd Mrs. Lennox, i»ith obviously se- 
rious displeasure, " if you bring Captain Glendenning here 
to-morrow, I have nothing more to say, but / shall dine in 
my room." 

" You do injustice to Glendenning," said Frank, warmly. 
*< I have several times, met him since our affair, and he has 
rendered me all the satisfaction that a gentleman could ren- 
der or a gentleman require. This offence was an act of de- 
lirium, committed in a moment of intoxication, for which he 
nearly atoned with his life. I can't forget, nor should you, 
that he magnanimously refrained from killing me, even 
while the blow I had given him was yet burning on his fore- 
head. Is that nothing ? It was done, too, at the moment 
when I was striving my utmost to kill him. I have always 
been taught that it is the Christian's duty to, forgive and 
forget. On a nearer acquaintance with him, I find him a 
noble, capital fellow, and I have reason to know that the 
stories that fellow Earnest told me of him are gross exag- 
gerations. There is something really delightful, fascinating 
about him. Free-hearted, generous, brave, totally without 
malice, full of wit, fun, and intelligence — ^the most agree- 
able companion you ever saw. Plays sweetly on the piano, 
sings an excellent song ; and, as our affair is settled, I see 
no reason, since / like him very much, why I should not 
show him the hospitalities which a stranger ought to meet 
with. Do, now, my dear mother, do oblige me." 

" Well !" said Mr. Lennox, " I'm sure I've no objection. 
There is some truth in what Frank says. The fact that 
they fought yesterday is no reason why they should not 
embrace to-day. Come, wife, let's have him !" 

" You are as bad as Frank himself," said Mrs. Lennox. 
" Here comes an Englishman to New- York, goes about day 
and night seeking quarrels and raising riots— sometimes, for 
what we know always, in a state of intoxication — a duellist 
— ^in short, a professed rou^. He insults a modest young girl 
under our protection in a coarse and ungentlemanly way, 
and, instead of meeting such a character and such conduct 
as they deserve, and avoiding such an example for our own 
sons, you propose to bring him into your family, because 
Frank, whose liking is a mere caprice; finds that he sings a 
good song and plays on the piano. I should like to see my 
sons select their associates for their moral and intellectual 
qualities. For my part, I cannot consent to anything of 
this sort," 
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" Keep c6ol ! keep cool, Katy, my dear !" said Mr. Len- 
nox"^ " be assured Frank will not do anything contrary to 
your wishes. A dinner, you know, Frank, ray boy, in or- 
der to bos agreeable, must contain no discordant materials. 
As the Eltons are to be here, it seems to me~^and as your 
mother is so serious in her views of your new friend, and, 
therefore — heh ! my son ? let the matter rest. Yet, at the. 
same time, Kate, let me make a remark. As to the offence 
which caused the meeting between these two madcaps, that 
has been fairly and honourably settled. That subject ought 
to be now dropped. As for Glendenning's wildness, niany 
a sober, correct youth turns out a paltry, selfish, sneaking 
scoundrel in the end, and I believe there's just as much to 
censure and to despise among irreproachable men, who 
stand fair before the world, as among the frank and careless 
fellows who take no pains to conceal their faults and follies. 
Many a young rip, like this Glendenning, is all the better 
for his wildness, in his after years. I myself — what are 
you laughing at, miss? How dare you laugh when I'm 
talking?" 

" At the curious illustration of your last proposition, my 
dear father. You are not going to cite yourself as an ex- 
ample, I hope ?" 

" Yes, I am. I was as hot-headed, wild, and impudent a 
young rascal as ever breathed. Yet look at me now ! Young 
men will be young men, and we must take care to distinguish 
between the mere outbreaks of a merry sopl Uke Harry the 
Fifth and inherent vice. Now I've been told that this Glen- 
deiining is a noble fellow, and that his tricks are mere Wild- 
ness and high spirits. The only way for a man is to go 
into the world, and take it as it is. He didn't make it, and 
can't reform it. If people treat him well, good — be civil to 
them. If a man is rude, call him out, kill him, and you'll 
not be insulted again." 

" You make my blood run cold, Henry," said Mrs. Len- 
nox, " to hear, from a father's lips, such wicked principles 
to his son." 

" Bah ! what do women know of these things ? Frank 
never did anything in his life which does him more honour 
than going out with that fellow. Men, and women too, love 
imflinching courage. I have no doubt, this circumstance 
will open to him a brilliant career in life. In the next 
place, it has made liim formidable to the scoundrels by 
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whom one is surrounded in all ranks and classes of life, 
and who go on, some slandering and imposing upon you, 
some bullying you just as far as you'll let them, ana no far- 
ther. Why, Frank himself, ever since the meeting, has 
looked, walked, acted, thought, and felt more like a man 
and a gentleman that I ever saw him before.'' 

" But not like a Christian," said Mrs. Lennox. 

" That means nothing," said Mr. Lennox. 

'' You know what pain you cause me, my dear husband, 
by expressing yourself in this way at all, and particularly 
before our c£uldren. Oh, Henry, you have a fearful thing 
to answer for. Mary is without religion, and Frank and 
Harry turn it into ridicule." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! They are not monks, that's all. They're 
well enough. They believe all they can." 

" As for Captain Glendenning," continued Mrs. Lennox, 
gravely, '^ I detest and abhor the character and the man. I 
do not believe, with all my desire to oblige Frank, I could 
receive such a person in my house with ordinary courtesy." 

"Oh, very well!" said Frank, haughtily. 

" You'll allow your mother to judge, I hope, what com- 
panions are proper for herself and her daughter, if you don't 
deign to let her choose yours," said Mr. Lennox, a little 
sharply. 

Frank had a face which betrayed every emotion of his 
soul, a large, full eye, generally very sweet in its expres- 
sion, and a mouth around which played a smile almost in- 
variably when he spoke, but, in the silence which followed 
the last remark, every trace of his gentleness had disap- 
peared. His brow darkened, the sternness of his counte- 
nance was heightened by a streak of red, which shot burn- 
itig into his cheek, and his eyes fell upon his mother with 
an expression which she, at least, had never seen in them 
before. There tocis something new and different in his de- 
meanour since the late duel. The first hot days of summer 
scarcely work greater changes in the tender vegetation than 
had taken place in this boy within the last few weeks 
through the influence of passion and action. Love, ven- 
geance, danger, pride, had been busy in his nature ; and if 
strength and manly self-dependance had been added, sweet- 
ness, modest humility, and the lowly spirit of true wisdom 
had been proportionably withdrawn. 

" Come !" said Mrs." Lennox, recovering herself, and hold** 
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ing out her hand, for she, too, had heen touched with a mo- 
ment of passion (perhaps a peculiarity in the family dispo- 
sition), ** leave the subject, my dear Frank, and don't be 
aahamed to yield to your mother ^ 

"Oh, certainly!" said Frank, almost rudely pushing 
back the proflfered hand, " if I cannot be gratified in the 
simple wish to invite a friend to my father's house, I shall 
not press it. I can tell Captain Glendennin^ that — that — 
indeed, I shall tell him nothing, but let him take it as he 
likes." 

" Why, what necessity is there to speak to Captain Glen- 
denning about it at all ?" said Mr. Lennox. 

To this no one replied. 

" Only this I have learned," continued Frank, after a 
pause, rising as if about to leave the room ; ** I have learned 
what respect to attach to the professions of ladies, and I 
shall not ask another favour, I can tell you. I did not ex- 
pect to be treated like a boy all my life." 

" Stop, sir !" said his father. 

There was something in Mr. Lennox's voice and frown, 
to which, despite his careless lightness of character, every 
one in the family had long been accustomed to yield im- 
plicit obedience. His son now, with ill-concealed anger, 
but without hesitation, remained at his call. 

" What do you mean by that ? In becoming a man, if 
you are one, have you ceased to be a gentleman and a son ? 
Whatever may be your feelings or opinions, you will be 
pleased to govern them in my presence, and remember, in 
this debate, your opponent is your mother,'^ 

" Very well, very well !" replied Frank ; " that is a point 
she is not likely to suffer me to overlook, as she proposes, 
I perceive, to keep me to her apron-strings. I beg to yield 
the thing. I withdraw my request." 

" Her apron - strings, sir !" said Mr. Lennox, rising. 
" Upon my word, your expressions are as elegant as your 
conduct is sensible. I am surprised at your forgetfulness 
of the respect you owe her. Even if she were wrong, you 
should instantly yield ; but, upon reflection, it is my opin- 
ion she's right ; and, therefore, if the wishes of so insi^aif- 
icant a person as your father have any influence with your 
Royal Highness, you will, perhaps, condescend to dismiss 
that thunder-cloud from your brow, and deign to remember 
who and where you are," 
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A month ago Frank would bare burst into tears at sack 
an address from one whom he loved with the deepest sin- 
cerity and tenderness. But he bad now new views. How 
can the duellist, who has triumphantly outraged society, 
humanity, and Grod| preserve his respect for minor things ? 
How can he, who is taught recklessly to present his bosom 
to the murderous weapon, without adequate motive or re- 
gard for consequences, hesitate to meet and to despise, ia 
the moment of proud passion, the tears of a mother or the 
frowning reprobation of a father. He only replied, there- 
fore, without at all softening his lofty manner, 

" I obey you, sir. I perfectly agree with you. I should, 
be the last person in the world to lay myself imder obliga- 
tions to any one. I will write Glendenning a note this 
moment. I will tell him that circumstances prevent my 
renewing our acquaintance as I wished, till, at least, I have 
a house of my own, when— certainly — I presume I shall 
be at liberty to — to — " 

" Heydey, sir ! hoity-toity, hoity-toity ! what's all this ?" 
said his faUier. " How dare you, you young dog ! address 
your mother or me in such a style as that ? Why, I should 
think you the Great Mogul, or the Sublime Porte, or a 
pacha with two or three dozen tails at least !" 

" Sir, this jesting is — " said Frank, with flashing eyes, 
as if about to say something which might have made mat- 
ters more serious, when an arm gently stole around his 
waist and drew him aflfectionately to the sofa, and a voice 
completed the daring sentence with, 

« Is your father's, Frank !" 

It. was Mrs. Lennox, who had affectionately interfered, 
her eyes full of tears, to prevent the conversation going 
too far. 

" I beg-—" said he. 

" My son, my son !" interrupted she, placing her ^gers 
on his brow, and putting away from his flashing eyes the 
thicki dark hair, '' what wild, bad passions have taken pos- 
session of you ? Is this my sweet, gentle boy, his mother's 
pride, his father's hope ? Is this your new manhood ?" 

Frank raised his hand suddenly to his eyes and hid his 
face. Enough was visible of it, however, to show that ho 
was touched with softer feelings. 

" Yes, my son," continued she, " it is. You have left 
9ixe^dy y^^ik ^nd innocence. Dark, fierce passions and 
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bloody {hougbts have taken possession of my boy ; woild- 
-v^orship, heathen pride, and Uie evil spirit himself, unefaeck- 
ed by one idea of your Bible — ^your Saviour — yoiur God." 

" Forgive me, my mothelr !" said th6 young man, tnrning 
away his face, which he still covered with one hand, while 
i^ith the other he grasped hers. " I am a fool.*' 

" And see to what it leads. You don't know to what it 
may lead hereafter. I cannot bear to see you enter the 
state of manhood with such principles as you and Harry 
possess. It -will lead to something dreadful. So young, 
apd already so high and haughty, ^ving way to passion on 
every occasion and against everybody; fearless of death 
yourself, because you don't know what it is, and reckless 
df shedding the life-blood of others, or of breaking' hearts 
that depend on you for their happiness ; without prayer, re- 
ligion, or any fixed belief in God or a hereafter, and frown- 
ing on your own mother with a fierceness which actually 
ipade me tremble. And how many times have I carried 
you in these arms, and kissed your little soft mouth, and 
watched by you the whole night through, and prayed lo 
God over your sleep, that your future course might be- pure 
and holy, and in the path of right and righteousnc^ss. Lit* 
tie did I think, when I used to press those laughing 6y«s 
to my lips, that they could ever dart upon me such a look." 
There was a paiise. 
" Frank, ybu too are an infidel !" 
' " I do not wish to be, my dear mother." 
" But are you not ?" 

" I cannot .control my opinion. I can only believe what 
I can believe," said Frank, a little impatiently. "I am 
young. Perhaps hereafter — ^but now — I cannot be master 
of my opinions." 

" But you can of your actions, and your opinions, I trust, 
will change more slowly. You know my opinions on du- 
elling. Your death in a duel would break my heart, I 
solemnly believe, and bring me to a {wremature grave. 
Were you so unfortunate and guilty as to WX another, I 
should find the blow still more intolerable. I am vow 
mother ; my health, happiness, and life are interested. I 
have a right to speak, and a right to be listened to. Hear 
me, therefore. Bring your new friend Glendenning to din- 
ner to-morrow. I accord the request, and was, perhaps, 
"wrong to refuse it. I grant it unconditionally, and I will 
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80 far overcome, or at least command, my own feelings, as 
to treat him as you would wish a friend of yours to be treat- 
ed. But I am going to make a request. You have now 
established your character beyond cavil as a brave man. 
Now then, my son, I make you a solemn prayer — /, your 
mother : as a test of your affection, a mark of your grati- 
tude, and a recompense to me for all a mother's pain and a 
mother's care, give me your word you will never ^ under any 
circumstances, fight another duel." 

" What, even if—" 

" Even if anything^ said she. " It is, perhaps, a sacrifice 
I ask ; but it is your mother who asks it — I implore. It is, 
perhaps, her own life which. a mother begs of her son, and 
he hesitates." 

" My mother," said Frank, greatly affected, but smiling 
through his tears, " you make me feel like another Corio- 
lanus." 

" Do not be, then, less human than he." 

" Well, you have succeeded. I do here, in the most 
solemn manner — " 

' " Hallo !" said Mr. Lennox, who had stood very quietly 
regarding this scene, sometimes himself affected, sometimes 
shaking his head doubtingly, and who had just lighted a 
new cigar, and was blowing out a long wreath of smoke as 
he spoke — " Hallo ! Stop, my boy. ^hat is all this, Katy, 
my dear ? Don't take advantage of his innocence and af- 
fection for you to extort a promise, the nature of which you 
do not understand, and which he will possibly hereafler 
have many reasons to regret, perhaps some to violate. I 
never knew any good yet come of virtuous resolutions. If 
a man ain't good without them, he won't be with ; and to 
(he sin, whatever it may be, which he commits, they only 
add perjury, and a double sense of meanness and guilt. 
How often have I sworn I would not smoke, and yet, here 
I am, you see ! What drawback do you suppose such a reso- 
lution would be to him if he received any galling, sudden, 
scorching insult? By Jove! in such cases, men don't 
think of resolutions. I don't wish him, or any son of mine, 
to entangle himself with resolutions, and promises, and 
oaths, on any subject. Then, as to duelling, I approve it. 
I wish him to fight. I'll load his pistols for him, and go out 
with him, rather than he should show the white *feather. 
Society is what it is, and God made it as it is. The Chris- 
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tian doctrine of forgiveness of enemies is nonsense. A man 
smites you on one cheek, you are to turn the other. He 
takes your coat, you are to give him your cloak also. What 
would society become under such circumstances 1 A wild 
Indian breaks into your home and murders your wife ; you 
stand quietly by, when a manly defence might save her, and, 
when she is finished, you politely show him the way to the 
cradle of your infant child. Captain Glendenning offers an 
insult to Miss Elton, and Frank stands aside, with a meek 
smile, and points the drunken scoundrel to Mary and 
you." 

" Oh, my husband, this is not the right interpretation of 
the word of Christ." 

" Well, if we can interpret these things differently, good. 
You interpret them your way — we, ours. You fancy your- 
self bound to make no distinction between friend and foe, 
and when you see a servant stealing your diamonds, hand 
her, if you choose, the key to your plate. We wiU forgive 
our enemies also ; but, by Jove ! we'll teach them to behave 
themselves first. But, by-the-way, my dear Kate, it seems 
to me you and Frank are changing ground here. It is 
Frank who forgives Glendenning, and you refuse pardon !" 

There was so much truth in this that it occasioned a 
general laugh, in which the differences in this happy and 
affectionate family generally ended. 

" Well, ril tell you what," said Frank, " I have not been 
exactly honest with you, and that's one reason, perhaps, 
why I have been more hurt by mother's refusal than she 
thinks I ought to have been. To say the truth, I have al- 
ready asked Glendenning. I have committed myself thus 
too far to retreat ; otherwise, although I do think the fel- 
low very agreeable and clever, I should have never put the 
mere whim of having him here in comparison with your 
displeasure or annoyance." 

" There ! that's your father's own son !" said Mrs. Len- 
nox. " Go and do a thing first, and then ask permission." 

" But Miss Elton," said Mr. Lennox ; " don't you think 
she has some right to be consulted ?" 

" Oh, I am sure, sir," said Miss Elton, who had hither- 
to been so distressed at the altercation in the family, that 
she was pleased in almost any way to behold its amicable 
termination, " I could have no right, no wish to form an 
opinion." 
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'* There'8 «b angel for you, you young dog !" sfltid liis i». 
flther, who little dreamed how far matters had gone betweea 
'ihem. Frank blushed, but Fanny remained undisturbed by 
uhe •observation. 

'< Of course, I ought not to have invited him without an- 
•aiouncing it to Miss Elton and begging her consent, but I 
•was so sure — " 

" Oh, let us have him,*' said M^ry ; " perhaps it will be 
of service to the poor fellow to see what a family he was 
about depriving of its pride and ornament." 

Frank bowed at the cbmphment. 

'''Well done ! Molly !" said her father. '\ You are more 
forgiving than more pious folks !" 

'' I must not take too much credit,'* said Mary, " or I 
should be dishonest. The truth is, I am d3dng of curiosity 
to see this young gentleman. Prank says he's agreeable, 
clever, and handsome. Mr. Emmerson says he's vulgar, 
coarse, and ugly. Mr. Earnest told me he was the greatest 
genius that ever lived, and father thinks his conduct is only 
the efiervescence of such noble qualities as Henry the 
Fifth's, What people talk so much about, and give such 
conmuiictory opinions about, of course becomes an object 
of interest^ and, as I am of the fairer sex, and curiosity is 
one of oar allowed foibles, I move we let the youth come, 
if it's only to have a good look at him." 

'^ I had one look at him," said Mrs. Lennox, with a shud* 
der^ " as his face turned on Frank after he had received the 
Mew. His counteaanoe was that of the very evil spirit of 
darkness and fury himself, and I thought to see Frank 
struck dead at his fecft by the very glance of his eye." 

** Pooh ! pooh !" said Mr. Lennox ; ** when men are struck, 
you must not expect them to look amiable. Eyes don't kill 
quite so easily^, ^t least" (taming to Fanny) "not those 
of the male gender. Now, there are obs — " 

'' Mine, I presume," said Fanny. *' If you think them ap 
dangerous, you had better get out of their way." 

" You're un impudent little witch," said Lennox, *^ and 
for all the trouble you have caused in this family, you must 
make me some reparation." 

" What reparation, you hc»rid being ? Do you think you 
4re going to scold me as you do poor Frank ?" 

y(x, Lennox approached her, and she started off to the 
.comer of the room, for she had been sutijected to thes^ rep- 
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aradons before ift llie company of her audacious, Ught-^eart* 
ed host ! 

*' Yon must come to it, Fanny," said he. " The laws of 
the Medes and Persians were mere weathercocks to my de- 
termination. You might just as well yield." 

'< Well, ril capitulate on honourable terms rather than 
endure your impertinence," said Fanny, blushing, and look- 
ing so proTcJungiy pretty that Frank began almost to think 
it his duty to interfere. 

« Take care !" said Lennox, " Pm coming." 

" Well, then, stop, and PU capitulate." 
' ^ Howioaa you l>e such a child, Henry ?" said Mrs. Len- 
nox. 

'^ Silence ! good mother hear the embassy," quoted Len- 
nox. " Now say, Chatillon, what would France with us ?" 

*' Well !" said Fanny, laughing, "I will come and kifi« 
you, and Pm not to suffer such an extortion again, at least 
for a m<Hith." 

" Agreed !" 

"Agreed!" 

She left the comer and fairly kissed him on his cheek , 
upon which he smaijced his lips in such a way that Frank's 
dark eyes flashed and Mrs. Lennox said, 

" If I were Fanny, Pd box your ears for you." 

" But, unfortunately, you are not Fanny, my dear," s^id 
Lennox. 

" You're so ready to order everybody else to be horse- 
whipped," said Fanny, " what do you think you yourself 
deserve ?" • 

" To hear youj Frank, and Mary s«ing a glee as a puni«l^ 
meht," said Lennox. '^ Come, we have had no music skice 
Frank's scrape.". 

She sat down at the piano and ran her fingers rapidly 
over the keys. Frank drew near with Mary, ar^ they com- 
menced a favourite glee, both Mr. and Mrs. Lennox joining, 
for both sang well. 

Harry came in, for it was late, while tiiey were singing. 
Had they attended to him, they would have marked the pale 
thought and moody sadness of his countenance ; but the 
rest were too absorbed in their delightful occupation to ob- 
serve anything else, and the young man enter^ unnoticed, 
or at least unspdien to, and stood in the embrasure of a 
d«^ window^ half concealed behind a heavy curtail, wi^ 
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folded arms and glowing hrow, leaning againat the wall, 
gazing at the group as on a picture. 

"Miss Elton's servant!" said a domestic, opening the 
door. 

" Why, what does Miss £lton want of a servant ?^' said 
Mrs. Lennox. " Is not Frank here ?" 

'' Oh, I thought, perhaps, my dear ^s. Lennox, I am so 
t7ouble8<mie to you ; and, besides, it's cruel to take Frank 
out this time of night." 

" Really, Miss Ellon," said Frank, " yoa and everybody 
else seein to think me a very delicate child !" / 

'' Certainly !" said she, laughing. '' Poor little £bHqw ! 
He looks ^s if he ought to have been in bed an hour ago !" 

Contxary to his resolution, I}any tried to catch her part^ 
ing glance, but she went off lauglung, and without looking 
athua. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The hour for the dinner, which was to introduce Glen- 
denning and his friend, at lengtb arrived, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lennox^ Fraitk, Harry, and Mary, repaired to the drawings 
lOMD to receive the guests. 

First came the Eltons, the old getiileman looking rather 
grave ; Mrs. Elton, her face, as usual, radiant with pleasure, 
talki&g the whole tiiao from the moment she entered ; Fan- 
ny, arrayed in all the charm of youthi^ beauty which ex- 
ercised such an influence over the two susceptible young 
men, and which was destined unconsciously to mingle such 
censequenoes in the subsequent lives of more than one of 
the persons present. Then Mary went down stairs, and 
led in, almost by force, little Seth Copeley, in a perfect 
flame of blushes, partly called up by the idea of appearing, 
for the .first time in his life, in socje^, and paatly by the 
lively consciousness of having on a very new suit of un- 
cotomonly city-looking clothes. 

'^'Oome in, Seth, come in," said Mary, whose good heart 
took a great intorest in this friendless boy, and who had 
anmgttd, with somewhat more taste than he had beeu able 
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to do, various points of his toilet, brushed back his locks 
from his forehead, and put a neat brooch, a present from 
herself, into the folds of his stock. " What are you afraid 
of? I do believe, if I had not gone down stairs and brought 
him up, we should not have had the pleasure of his society- 
to-day." 

" Walk up here, you young Lothario !" said Mr. Lennox, 
" and let us look at yo\i. What are you twisting your 
waistcoat button off in that style for ? Have joa any con- 
scientious objections to buttons ?" 
. " Ko, sir,*' said Seth, after one of his short laughs. 

" Very well, then. Take your hands out of your panta- 
loons pockets ; throw back your shoulders ; M up your 
head ; stand strait. Look at me, sir ! Can't yoq stand so, 
sir?*' 

** He is really a very handsome, sweet little ftUow,*^ 
whispered Mrs. Elton, loud enough for him and every one 
else to hear her, *' and such delightful eyes ! Tm sure cme 
of these days those eyes will do their affair, and — " 

'' How do you expect to become a lawyer and a gentle- 
man, sir," continued Mr. Lennox, '* if you bury yourself in 
an office, and do nothing but read and copy ? The law is 
the noblest profession in the world. It offers you a brill- 
iant career, and demands knowledge not only of books, but 
of men. That's the reason why I have asked you to due 
with^^me to-day. You must begin to accustom yourself to 
society, to meet men and women without flinching or being 
fiustereii. Stop that Uushing, sir! How do yon think 
you'll ever be able to perform the high functions of Pxes- 
ident of the United States — as I presume you will have to 
do one of these days — ^if you can't come into a room with- 
out obviously wishing you could leave your hands and feet 
at the bottom of the Red Sea ?" 

" Come here, Seth," said Mrs. Lennox ; ** you'll learn all 
these things by-and«by. You shall sit next me, my dear 
little boy, and I'll take care of you at dinner." 

The poor fellow went awkwardly where he was bid, glad 
to escape the boisterous benevolence of his master. As he 
did so, guests were announced in quick succes«on. 

The usual salutations had scarcely passed, when the 
conversation, by general consent, appeared to faR on the 
two expected English guests. Various opinions were ess- 
pressed as to the extraordinary chander of GHe^oudrantog, 
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who was ivarmly defended by Mr. Lennox, Frank, and Mrs. 
Elton, against the rest of the company. Frank praised him 
enthusiastically. His father declared against the principle 
of putting a man in covent^ because he had exhibited the 
folUes of youth ; and Mrs. Elton was sure he was a noble 
fellow from his magnanimous conduct on the field, where he 
had risked his own life by wasting his shot, and, at the 
same time, saved that of Frank, and where he had made 
all the reparation possible. Any one, she said, was liable 
to do wrong, but only the good were ashamed of it after- 
ward ; and we ought to recollect that there was more joy in 
heaven at the recovery of one lost sinner than for the nine- 
ty-nine who had never gone astray. She was going on to 
relate an occurrence which had come under her own ob- 
servation only two years previous, when she was interrupt- 
ed by the opening of the door, and the servants announcing 
Captain White and Captain Glendenning. They were re- 
ceived by Frank with a countenance expressive of the sin- 
cerest pleasure, and led by him first to his mother, then to 
his father, who shook them warmly by the hand. The 
kind greeting of Mrs. Lennox was rendered much less dif- 
ficult than she had supposed it would be, by the agreeable 
surprise she felt at seeing a person so different from what 
she had expected. The two strangers were presented to 
all the company, including the Eltons and Fanny. At the 
sight of the latter the embarrassment and shame of Glen- 
denning were so obvious as to considerably soften the sen- 
timent of indignation which had been generally felt at his 
entrance. Fanny at first turned pale, but her colour came 
presently back deeper than before. There was a moment's 
extremely awkward pause, which Glendenning broke, with 
equal grace and frankness, by touching boldly and success- 
fully the dangerous chord vibrating in every breast. 

*' I should think myself at this moment even more cen- 
surable than I am. if I hesitated to express, my dear Mrs. 
Lennox, my shame and regret at what has happened ; and 
my appearance before you would be a new insult if I did 
not come most deeply repentant and to seek your pardon !*' 

** Nonsense, my dear fellow !" said Frank. " Don't give 
yourself the trouble." 

"You are the first, sir," said Mrs. Lennox, "to touch 
upon a subject which I should not have alluded to, as it 
cannot but awaken in a mother's breast emotions far from 
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agreeable. But your frankness merits equal frankness in 
return, and I will confess I did not think, ten minutes ago, 
that any circumstance could make me forgive you. I hope, 
however, I am too much of a Christian to withhold from true 
repentance the pardon which we all ourselves require." 

'' Bravo ! my dear mother !" said Frank, in high glee at 
the smooth manner in which affairs were going. 

" If Miss Elton, also," rejoined Glendenning, " knew how 
J detest myself for the incident which has distressed her, 
she too would forgive me." 

Miss Elton bowed her head without speaking. 

"I assure you," said White, "my friend has changed 
more since the little affair with your son than I could have 
believed possible ; and, upon my soul, I haven't the slight- 
est doubt that he will get on hereafter famously." 

" Say no more !" said Lennox ; " you will find me, boys, 
always as ready to grant pardon, when asked, as to — " 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Lennox, who saw that her candid 
husband was running upon breakers. " If the affair have 
liad such a favourable effect upon what, I hope, is but the 
thoughtlessness of youth, I shall regret it the less." 

" Since it has made us acquainted with Captain Glen- 
denning and his friend, I don't think we can regret it at all," 
said Lennox. 

" My dear father !" cried Frank. 

Dinner was announced, and the company were soon seat- 
ed. The manner and appearance of Glendenning, as well 
as every word he said, gained him the good opinion of all 
present, who, like Mrs. Lennox, had been prepared to meet 
a very different sort of person. Instead of a coarse roui, he 
was a slender, handsome young man of six-and-twenty, of 
manners mild and modest, a prepossessing and even beau- 
tiful countenance, and betraying, in various ways, embar- 
rassment, ingenuousness, deUcacy of feeling, and kindness 
of heart. Mrs. Lennox feh singularly interested in him, 
and resolved to inquire into his Ustory. As she sat near 
White she was enabled to do so, and privately learned from 
that gentleman all she desired. 

" Glendenning," said White, " has a constitutional pe- 
culiarity. His temper is a& quick and his blood as hot as 
his judgment (although good when it makes itself heard) 
is slow. With the best heart in the world, and the very 
best intentions, he has always been in difficulty. He lost 
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his iBOtbef , whom ha tenderly loved^ at the age of tbixte^, 
and his father immediately mairied agam, by which he 
broughl an accession, of two thousand a year to his foitune, 
a woman of a sharp, peculiarly disagreeable temper and 
character into his house, and a world of trouble to poor 
Charley. The step-mother hated him of course. The 
father, also^ of course played into the hands of the lady. 
Charley inherited from his mother an independence of his 
own, which, perhaps, made him less patient than he should 
have foee0. There are half a dozen, step-sisters and step- 
brothers, who idl hate him like the parents, and he hates 
them as heartily. His hot temper, perhaps, did carry him 
too far in his relations with them. Considering his own 
mother's memory wronged by the sudden union, for, in truth, 
' the funeral baked meats did coldly furnish forth the mar- 
riaf^ tables,' he fo^nd the feeble affection which his father 
bore him not enough to protect him (tom certain annoy- 
ances at home, and he was therefore driven into a course 
of diss^ation. He then shunned society, and sought only 
companions of an improper description, till they bought him 
a commission, more to get rid of him than anything else, 
and his pa{)a, after recommending me to keep an eye on 
him, and see that he did not get himself hanged, or in any 
other way disgrace his family (I really don't think the old 
gentleman csarea one iota about Charley himself), shipped 
him off, and I have been his best friend ever since, t as- 
sure you, a more affeotiouate, generous, warm-hearted, noble 
feUow never breathed. Since the litde affair with your son 
he has aj^furently devoted some time to sober reffection,and 
1 have no doubt he will become as fine a fellow as heart 
can wish. In short, I think his interval of thoughtless des* 
peration is over. He has gone through his transiUon state, 
and I should judge him to be a reformed man." 

" You have greatly interested me in him," said Mrs. Len- 
nox. " Do you remain long at New- York ?" 

" Some weeks, I think." 

" If your friend and yourself can be induced to visit us 
sometimes, I should like to see more of him." 
. '' Oh * he will, I doubt not, be happy ; and I must assure 
you the magnanimity you display in forgiving him will not 
fail to make a deep and salutary impression on him." 

" I hope. 80 ; he appears to possess a fine mind." 

" And a very gratefurand warm heart, I assure you." 
K3 
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The li6p^ of being ftble to exert a beneficial influeneeoii 
sucli a character inspired Mrs. Lennox with the resolution 
to make the attempt, and there was something in the face 
of her proposed pupil which caused her to think the under- 
taking not an extraragant one. 

While this conversation was going on, in a low voice, be- 
tween Mrs. Lennox and Captain White, Mrs. Eltcm was 
talking so busily to Glendenning as to preclude the possi- 
bility of his attending to anything else, and Mrs. Henderson 
was stating the very disagreeable impression both the stran- 
gers made on her to Mr. Brigham, and her astonishment at 
finding such improper persons at table with her. 

'* Mr. Lennox is, /, of all persons, should allow," said 
that lady, carefully lowering her voice, so that Harry, who . 
sat near, could catch nothing of her communications, '< a 
most excellent man. To me he has been die most devoled 
friend, but it is curious what ideas he has on some subjects, 
and how his wife yields to him on all occasions." 

" And should not a wife yield to her htmband V* mildly 
asked Mr. Brigham. 

** Well ! I don't know," said she, fixing her envious black 
eves on the persons of whom she spoke, while a shade of 
sharp discontent passed over her forbidding, yellow counte- 
nance. *^ Mrs. Lennox is an amiable, nice woman, and / 
ought to be the last person in the world to say anything 
against her, since she is my husband's only sister, and both 
I and Mr. Henderson have received nothing but one con- 
' tinued series of hospitalities from them, and they hare, with 
their princely fortune, as you know, been the means of put- 
ting my husband into his prosperous business. I am sure 
they love us with all their hearts, and never lose an oppor- 
tunity of showing it. One can't help using one's eyes and 
ears, you know. But / ought to be the last person — '* 

' '' Your kind heart," said Mr. Brigham, with a gentle irony, 
*' instructs you wisely to be silent respecting the weakness- 
es of your friends." 

*' Certainly. If there is one thing in this world which I 
hate more than another, it is backbiting, I'm like a child 
in that respect. My heart always gets the better of my 
head. What a lovely girl Fanny has grown ?" 

"Yes." 

" I think her character has hnproved as much as her 
person." 
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** I always fancied Miss Ehon die gentlest of beugs.** 
" Yes, she has that look." 

" The whole family are perfect," said Mrs. £kon to 
Glendenning. " There ;sn't a fault m one of them. Two 
such noble young men were never seen. Mary is an angel 
out of heaven, and Mr. Lennox the most delightful of men, 
while my dear Mrs. Lennox — ^ah !'* and tears actually came 
into her eyes, '* if you knew her as I do. Captain Glenden* 

ning, you would love her with all the devotion of a son." 

* * • • • * 

^ It is all very well," said Harry to Elton (who had de* 
signedly led his young friend to the subject of religion 
again), '' but dueUing is, and ought to be sanctioned by public 
opinion, and society could not hold together without it." 

" You will allow, I think," said Elton, " that Christianity 
forbids it ?" 

"Yes."^ 

" That It regards it as a crime ?** 

"Yes." 

" Then you cannot fight a duel without violating the spirit 
and precept of Christianity ?" 

*'Ye8." 

'^ Then the question narrows itself to a single one : will 
you admit the institution of duelling and dismiss Christianity, 
or will you embrace Christianity and denounce duelling ?" 

" It does !" 

" And yet you advocate duelling ?" 

"I do." 

" Then you are willing to see Christianity rejected by 
mankind ?" 

" A grave question," said Harry, after a pause. " But 
no man shall make me a hypocrite. Christianity is a use- 
ful institution. I do not wish to see it destroyed. But it 
is not true ; it is not divine. Its precepts are beautiful, but 
not possible. They cannot be applied to practice, nor am 
I singular in thinking so, however I may be in confessing 
my thoughts. Other people think the same ; but they do 
not say so. Only a few enthusiasts, or men not fairly 
brought into the currents of active life, pretend to make the 
precepts of Christ really the shapers of thought and the rules 
of action. I would not express these opinions to the world., 
not even to my own frieiiisgenerally. But to you, who 
m not a bigot, I speak freely." 
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" llm^ y<m flraaki^ss," smtd Mr. f^ton, "as much as I 
regret your opinions. Most men, particularly the ardent and 
self-confident, if possessed of thinking and cultivated minds, 
ave liablei not oaly to doubt, but to disbelieve, at some period of 
their jives. If it had been the intention of Providence that 
the subject should be placed to the world at large beyond a 
d^ubt, Ufaen no one could have doubted. It is the most sol- 
emx one which can engage the attention of a human being, 
and, in proportion as life glides away, its solemnity and im- 
portance increase. But it requires, to the generality of 
mankind, attention and study like any other of the various 
advantages which are placed within the reach of industry. 
If it pleased you flippantly to deny the truths of astronomy, 
you might do so, and only study could place you in posses- 
sion of them. The eaxXk does not seem to us round or in 
modpn. You are not conscious of being whirled through 
space at the rate of so many thousand miles an hour. To 
the ignorant you may even successfully deny these facts, 
and appeal to reason, sight, and common sense with suc- 
cess ; only study and examination can make you properly 
acquainted with the subject, which turns out to be, upon ex- 
amination, very difierent from what it appears to mere hu- 
man sight and mere human reason. So with the still more 
v>st spiritual truths of Chi!stianity. From your love of 
nghty from the clearness of your understanding and the vir- 
tues 9f your heart, I hope^ when you have tested by trial the 
insufficiency of infidelity to bear a human soul even to the 
verge of eternity ; when you have had time fairly to discover 
the empty errors which now wear in your eyes the aspect 
of truth, I hope you will reconsider the subject and change 
your opinion. My object in eliciting from you the present 
distinct avowal of your complete unbelief is to let you your- 
self see clearly what yoxa own opinions are. Don't slip 
through life without being (uiything ; without either belief 
or unbelief. Irrational animals may do this, but a rational 
being is formed to acquire opinions by reason, used in study 
or reflection. Excuse me for sliding into a sermon at din- 
ner ; this is not the proper place and you are not in the prop- 
er mood. I should be glad to speak with you oflener alone, 
coolly and with only truth for our object. Now, however, 
all I wish is to establish one point. You are an infidel; 
that is, you do not believe the Bible, It is certain, as you 
aay, that Christendom is full of professing Christians who 
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do not belieye more than yourself. You are young : life 
is before you. You will have time to observe, if God please 
to prolong your days. All I ask of you is, do observe. 
Don't avoid or forgot the subject." 

*' I appreciate the interest you show in me," said Harry. 
" But to him who has not yet chosen any religion, it is 
necessary, if resolved on adopting one, that he should study 
them all. I should spend my days and nights in compa- 
ring Fetichism with Sabeism, the claims of Mohammed, 
Brahma, and Confucius. My professional studies must not 
be neglected while engaged in these misty researches, and 
I fear I should waste my life before I had succeeded in 
ascertaining what it is, whence it came, and to what it 
tends." 

" You are young and happy," said Elton, gravely. " You 
will not always continue so. There are years when' the 
mortal stands, or seems to stand, in no need of religion. But 
years pass away. If you will allow, we will resume this 
subject at some future time." 

" I fear it will be of no avail ; but I can never refuse the 
advice which comes from a friend." 

This debate was conducted between the two speakers, 
and was not, probably, overheard by any one else. Elton 
was surprised to find the steady determination with which 
his young companion adhered to opinions so dangerous, 
while Harry secredy congratulated himself on having al- 
ways the best of the argument (although, in truth, Mr. Elton 
had not commenced to argue at all), and regarded the latter 
as a very worthy, Puritanical gentleman, who believed the 
nonsense he had been taught from his cradle, and he envied 
him his self-satisfied freedom from doubt. 

" What a delightful painting I could make of this circle," 
said Brigham to Harry, " in this light. Upon my soul, I 
have a mind to do it, as a sort of continuation to your fiamily . 
history." 

'^You have painted us all so many times before," said 
Harry, alluding to several productions on the wall, ** that I 
should think you would be nearly tired of us." 

The pieces to which Harry referred were various paint- 
ings and drawings of the children in as many attitudes and 
costumes. There was Frank, a two-years' old child, with 
his papa's hat and coat on. Harry, a boy of thirteen, look* 
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ing you directly in the face with an expression of aimsliin^, 
careless happiness, which formed a striking contrast tp his 
present countenance. Mary, as a shepherdess of ten, tend- 
ing a lamb ; and Frank, again, still earlier, with a rattle and 
coral. 

" I have heard your father speak lately of a tour in Eu- 
rope," said Brigham, " and Frank is going off to Prairie du 
. Chien ; your sister will be getting married next, and what 
say you to a small painting, but sufficiently large to pre- 
serve portraits, and to produce all the effect of reality, of 
this company just as it now is." 

" If it could be done sodn," said Harry, thinking of his 
own plans of travel, " I should like it of all things, and yeiy 
seriously I engage you to do it. You can take portraits from 
. every person. FU have even little Seth in." 

" ril do it," said Brigham. " 111 set about it itamedi- 
ately. I should scarcely need to alter an attitude. Miss 
£lton in the foreground, and those two English officers, 
your father and Emmerson, your mother and Frank. We 
. must talk of this hereafter. Your father especially will 
make an admirable head." 

" Well talk of this more particularly to-morrow," said 
Harry. 

" Emmerson's is a singular-looking countenance. He's a 
clever man, I believe ?" asked Brigham. 

" Oh, very ; the apple of my father's eye. His history 
is interesting." 

" I think I have heard of a service your father rendered 
him." 

" Ten years ago," said Harry, " my father had occasion 
to visit, several times, one of the prisoners in the old jail. 
While there he observed a man of three or four-and-thirty, 
of quiet manners and not unpleasing exterior, shabbily dress- 
• ed, pale, thin, and evidently unhappy. He was informed that 
the person was an attorney, who was imprisoned for a small 
debt, and seemed to suffer in health as well as spirits, par- 
ticularly from want of good food and bedclothing. The old 
Roman law which gave to creditors the dead body of their 
debtor was less barbarous than that of our enlightened land, 
which then plunged the living into a cheerless dungeon, de- 
prived them of the means to exercise their industry, and yet, 
while the felon was fed, made uo provision to Bupply th^n 
with the necessaries of life." 
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'^Ves, it is r«ally %tartlifig to observe,"* said Bri|[liam, 
** what afohorrent foms of ersoi sometimes stand in the 
midst of us, with the daylight shining full upon them, and 
yet exeiting no notice because we are used to them." 

*' Well," said Harry, ** my father sought the acquaintance 
of fhis person — offered his services — sent him the best of 
food from his own table — supplied him with books, news- 
papers, etc., till at length, learning his history, and also that 
he had been practising law for a year in New- York, or, 
rather, endeavouhng to practise it, without the least chance 
of obtaining any business, requested to pay his debt, which 
was only $300, and to take him into his own office as an 
attorney, to assist him in business. He found him well- 
informed, keen, and intelligent, a perfectly cool and steady 
business mind, and a careful, indefatigable student. I be- 
lieve he often sits up the whole night to study, and he has 
now got to be such an able lawyer that, although he has 
not the talent of oratory, he really takes the lead in the 
business of the office, and is a most invaluable assistance. 
He is a silent man, very quiet, very modest, very amiable. 
He never speaks of the circumstances under which he 
made oair acquaintance, but I presume he feels them not 
the less deeply ; and he devotes himself to the business of 
the office with such indefatigable zeal and fidelity, that we 
all see in it the evidence of a mind not the less grateful be* 
cause somewhat reserved and silent." 
** You spoke of his history. What is it ?" 
*^ He is the son of an honest farmer, who, although him- 
self poor and uneducated, discovered the intelligence of his 
son, and sent him to school and then to college, where his 
severe application acquired for him a respectable standing. 
He afterward taught Latin and Greek as an usher in a 
day school while he was studying law ; and when admit- 
ted to the bar and obliged to abandon this means of support, 
Ms cold and silent manners not being of a kind likely to 
irnxmre him friends and clients, he languished for some 
time in obscurity and indigence, necessarily running in 
debt, till at last, although one of the very cleverest men at 
^le bar, he found himself in jail." 
« Poor felbw !" 

^* Ah ! now ^e scene is changed. My father loves and 
trasts him hke a brother. Everything is committed to his 
hands, I, so much his junior in age, and so much his in* 
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ferior in instruction and in habits of study, am rery :^ai. of 
an opportunity to learn under such an able master. We all 
love him as a superior being. Everything is Mr. Emmer- 
son with us. If my father is at a loss for an opifiion, he 
goes to Mr. Einmerson. If he thinks of purchasing a house 
or a horse, he consults Mr. Emmerson. If Frank wants 
anything, he applies to Mr. Emmerson. If I am at a loss, 
and my father is not at hand, Emmerson is my man. And 
I vow, I believe my mothet, who esteems him entire per- 
fection, if she were hesitating whether to have mince-fHe 
or plum-pudding for desert, would go down and ask the ad- 
vice of Mr. Enmierson." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! I suppose his fbitune is made, then ?" 
"I believe my father considers it to be,. at least, secive. 
He received at first a ssdary, which was subsequently rais- 
ed. When I entered the office as a partner^ it was agreed 
that we should, aAer the third year, make a new. arrange- 
ment, putting him upon an equal £^ng. My ^.tiii^, ypu 
know, has scarcely need of his |»ofessional income, either 
for himself or any of his family except me, and is too hap- 
py in being able to bring forward ^o clever a man aa Gm- 
merson ; we are, in fact, going to arrange the mattet t^s 
very summer." 

" He must be a great pleasure to you all." 
" He is, as my mother often says, 'perfection,' and, At 
the same time, in business I nevei^ sow a keener, more 
watohful,.far-seeing eye. In fact, there is somethia^ rather 
remarkable about him." ^ ' • 

" And the young, country-looking boy, ferther domiy l^bo 
is he r 

" What, Seth ? Ah, poor little Seth I ha, ha, ha ! An- 
other of my father's protSgis. A little cotmtry felkiw 'ih^m 
Vermont, well-descended from the Green Mounlaia Boys, 
who resisted every attempt, vi etarmis, to make a oobUer 
of him, and declared he would be nothing but a scholar and 
a great lawyer. He was whipped at the plough, they eay, 
worse than tbe oxen which drew it, and sent iBtoth«-i>9m 
to thresh com, only to be math more tiiuirooghly threshed 
himself, till at last his father kicked him neck and iltols 
out of doors,, and tol4 him to go and be a gentleman and be 
r-closing with a very naugh^ w<wd. His mother,"how- 
ever, sent after him a small, yearly supply of cash, "VKkich 
he made go a great -wsy^. My father met him by clu^ce 
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daring an excursion into Vennont, and you know his enthu- 
siasm for anything striking and out of the common routine. 
He ordered the young lad into his room, examined him a 
little, found he had picked up a good deal of learning in the 
raw material, and offered him a place as clerk in his office 
with a pittance sufficient to live on. We've had him now 
several years. I like him much ; so do the rest of us ; but 
Enimeraon finds him rather intractable. Nevertheless, my 
father does his best to bring him out ; my father never does 
anything by halves, you know. It is Us happiness to do 
good — ^to help along young people in the world — ^lo find 
merit anywhere — ^the more unsuspected the place, the better, 
—and to call it forth. He fancies he sees in little Seth a 
certain excellence of nature, and a certain moral and intel- 
lectual capacity, which circumstances and time are to ripen 
into something very remarkable. I don't know how it is. 
I IHte him ; but Emmerson, whose opinion has great weight, 
says he's a stupid, obstinate little mule, and that nothing 
can be made of him worth the trouble we have bestowed 
on him. This judgment of Emmerson has put poor Seth 
lately rather under a cloud, and nobody but my father, whose 
heart shines on all alike, continues to have any high hopes 
of him. He invites him to his own table as one of his sons, 
as he says, to form his manners and make a gentleman of 
him. Poor Seth !" 

The eyes of both the gentlemen here turned on Seth,* 
who, attired in his elegant suit of new clothes, presented 
rather a ludicrous figure. He had a long shirt-collar, 
which, while it appeared in danger of cutting his ears oflT, 
at the same time interfered with the ingress of food into his 
mouth, and the aspiring propensities of which Mary had in 
vain endeavoured to bring under. He said ^ nothing, and 
when spoken to, only blushed deeply, and stammered an 
answer that made him appear all that Emmerson had de- 
clared him. He formed a striking contrast to Emmerson 
himself, who, although his manners were peculiarly quiet 
and unassuming, was drawn into the general conversation 
several times, and discovered an extensive information, dis- 
playing a mind stored with facts, the result of long study; 
' and the respect with which he was listened to by all the 
members of the Lennox family communicated itself imper- 
ceptibly to the rest of the company. 

Vol. I.—L 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



About a week after the foregoing scene, on a morning 
which seemed to have assumed its brightest looks for the 
occasion, the bell of the steamboat Chancellor Livingston, 
advertised to start at eight for Albany, rang the notice to 
dilatory passengers that the moment of departure was at 
hand. It wanted but two minutes of the appointed time, 
the captain had just shouted, " All aboard !" in that vocifer- 
ous voice peculiar to persons of his profession, and a cou^e 
of men had stooped to draw in the plank, when two car- 
riages were seen rapidly approaching, and the already re- 
volving paddles were checked. The party consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Elton and Fanny, with Frank, 
Mary, and little Seth, all in high glee, and in a very great 
hurry. They were speedily shown on board by the polite 
captain, who waited a moment to see that the luggage fol- 
lowed in safety. Under his superintendence, and to the 
silent amusement of the crowd of passengers and of various 
miscellaneous groups upon the bales, barrels, and piles of , 
pine wood on the wharf, three or four stout fellows soon 
transferred to the deck the large hair trunk and the little 
leathern one, the three portmanteaus and the five bandbox- 
es, besides an indefinite number of valises, hat-cases, canes, 
fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, and umbrellas. This effected, 
the captain breathed again. He once more shouted *' All 
aboard!" and the wheels again commenced their violept 
vocation, when another carriage was observed thundering 
down Courtlandt-street, with a directness of purpose suf- 
ficiently indicating, on the part of the occupants, a determi- 
nation to transfer their persons from it to the boat, if possi- 
ble. The several hundred passengers drew to one side of 
the decks to watch the denouement of this little drama, 
which they appeared unfeelingly to regard as a comic per- 
formance ; while the driver of the approaching vehicle, the 
horses thereof, the people within, and the desperate and in- 
dignant captain, all seemed affected with emotions more or 
less approaching to the tragic. The latter gentleman, in a 
tone of voice rather animated than otherwise, ordered the 
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plank to be hauled in, muttering, at the tame time, some- 
thing which might possibly have resulted from a rufled 
temper, and which appeared to have a reference either to 
his own eyes or those of the. rapidly-arriving strangers. 
Despite these inauspicious circumstances, the said travel* 
lers reached the scene, and, without pausing to reply to 
various propositions respecting " very fine, sweet oranges," 
and newspapers containing " the last arrivals from Europe," 
proceeded forthwith to leap on board. Their luggage, hap* 
pily light in weight and not numerous in articles, was pitch- 
ed after them, in an unceremonious style, by a man, who 
first stopped, however, to decipher the inscription, " Captain 
Glendenning," on the plate of a valise. It is generally un- 
derstood, by those conversant with the character of the cap- 
tain (of the steamboat), that if his glances could have killed 
outright, the said man, at that same instant, would have de- 
scended at an uncommonly rapid rate, and probably head 
first, into the shades below. 

"All aboard!" " Will you haul in that plank?" shouted 
the captain, now full three quarters of a minute afler his 
time. " All aboard !" echoed half a dozen voices. The bell 
gave one more deafening toll, which made many ladies 
place their hands against their ears and draw up their faces 
into the prettiest and drollest expressions imaginable, laugh- 
ing all Uie time, while those with whom the reader is ac- 
quainted were heartily shaking White and Glendenning by 
&e hand. The plank (at length !) was drawn in with a force 
bordering on ferocity, to the imminent danger of the feet 
and legs of some forty or fifty individuals. The broad 
wheels gave plunge after plunge as the huge engine began 
to heave and pant with its great labour, the cables were 
cast loose, happily (though miraculously !) without injury to 
any one's neck or limbs, the surrounding green water grew 
white and distracted with foam, the shore, with its crowded 
and admiring audience, receded from the eyes of the throng 
of smiling travellers, who began to inhale more freely the 
cool air of the open bay instead of the hot dust of the town, 
and as the immense boat put fairly off into the river, and 
turned her prow up the Hudson, the band stationed beneath 
the broad awning on the upper deck began to play such a 
soul-stirring air, that everybody looked as bright and happy 
as if there had not been such a thing as care in the whole 
world. 
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The meeting of tbe Lenaoxes with their two Englisli 
frieads was altogether unexpected, and so much the more 
agreeable on that very account. It was nothing but; ** My 
dear Captain Glendenning," and " My dear Mrs. Lennox/' 
and " Who expected to see you ?" and " Where in the 
world did you come from ?" "I thought your engagements 
prevented your leaving," and " Now we've got you, we shall 
carry you off to Rose Hill !*' Glendenning explained to 
Mr. Lennox, while White explained the same to Mrs. Len- 
nox, how they had been unable to resist the pleasure of ta- 
king the trip with them, and how they had successfully 
pleaded to be let off fiom their engagement, and how happy 
and delighted they were, etc., etc., etc.,'while Mrs. Elton 
was launching off, to nobody in particular, into a glowing 
description of Rose Hill and its resources, in which the 
words boating, shooting, fishing, riding, flowers, moonlight, 
bread, and butter, poetry, and many others, followed each 
other with such earnest rapidity that her eyes were half full 
of tears, and glittered through her continual smiles like an 
April sun-shower. Lennox insisted upon keeping them at 
least a month, and, when something was intimated of ** le^ve 
of absence" being expired, and a " very severe lieutenant- 
colonel," he said he didn't care a fig for all the lieutenant- 
colonels in Chiistendom, and they might lay all the blame 
on his shoulders ; and if he could catch the lieutenant-colonel 
at Rose Hill, he would serve him the same way, and, if 
they chose, they might tell him he said so ! 

Never was there such a merry party, such superb weather, 
such bright things said, and such a wonderful growth of 
familiarity and friendship. One of the most spirited things 
possible is this way of starting off from New- York up the 
Hudson. - There was more seen of each other's minds and 
hearts in a day than would have been the case in a year 
anywhere else. What with the crowd, and the movement, 
and the noise, and the voices, and the shaking of hands, 
and the hailing of friends to bid good-by from deck to 
shore, and the bracing, sweet air, and the beautiful women, 
and the jokes and the laughter at everybody and everything, 
and the sharp, first-rate appetite occasioned by all this, and 
the smell of the very nice breakfast you are -going to get 
preswitly, and the flying by of the great, red, smoking, 
dusty, magnificent, brawling, bristling, crowded city, with 
the black wharves and old meal-stores vanishing in double- 
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quick time, and the sloops, and ferryboats, and barges, and 
ships, and the green woods, and shores, and rocks, and 
sand-beaches, and farm-houses, and villages, and villas, and 
leaning hills, and broken, perpendicular j^ecipices, all float- 
ing behind you like a perfect vision of enchantment, all a^ 
fresh and new in the tender morning light as if just finished 
on the painter's easel, all steeped in radiant colours, and per* 
fumes, and grateful silence — ^in short, to a person, like most 
of our present ' party, healthy and happy, with plenty of 
money in his pockets and hope in his bosom, entirely fre^ 
from business and care, such a trip, under such circum- 
stances, is almost enough to make him forget the extremely 
bad character human life has received from most who have 
favoured us with their opinions on the subject. 

The next memorable incident of the day was another 
deafening peal from a large hand-bell mercilessly rung by 
an honest negro, his face shining with delight at the noise 
he made and the important duty he was performing, who an- 
nounced, in a magisterial voice, *' Them gentleman as hasn't 
paid his passages, will please walk to the captain's office 
and settle it !" — a piece of rhetoric which brought the gayety 
of our little party to its highest possible point, made even 
Fanny, who was inclined to be pensive, give one of her old 
girlish laughs, and threw Seth into such convulsions of de- 
light that the merriment of l^s companions was, if possible, 
enhanced thereby. 

Then came a black lady, very ingeniously, and, as she 
probably thought, tastefully dressed, with a variety of orna- 
ments and elegances peculiarly patronised by our sable 
belles ; and after she had quietly and mysteriously selected 
the ladies by a freemason sort of nod and gesture, an4 
thus caused most of them to vanish before the three or fofur ' 
hundred single gentlemen knew anything of what was go* 
ing on, it was announced to the lady-less, male remnant of 
the ravenous assemblage, that the hour of breakfast had ar- 
rived, and that, by transferring their persons below, they 
might partake of the same. If any of them declined the 
invitation, we can only state, the fact has not come to our 
knowledge. 

There are various sights in this world calculated to awa- 
ken intense emotion, but few more so thsm that which burst 
upon the individuals who brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion into the cabin, as they beheld the splendidly furnished 
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saloons, and the long, endless tables smoking with every del** 
icacy, which would provoke the appetite more than it was 
ialready provoked, had such process been desirable, or, in- 
deed, possible. The Lennox party had been obligingly 
placed in possession of one end of the principal table, where, 
Lennox at the head and leading the attack, such an onset 
was made upon the enemy as never was seen. The effect 
of the motion, the excitement, the sharp morning air had 
been irresistible. A most extraordinay disappearance of 
the various surrounding edibles took place, the four gentle- 
men, like gallant knights, hovering around their " ladies fair," 
and anticipating their wants, and thereby drawing closer the 
bands of friendship than could have been believed possible. 
Mrs. Lennox took good care of Seth, who, when Mr. Len- 
nox ironically asked him " why he did not eat something," 
at a moment when he was just depositing into his mouth a 
prodigious piece of toast and butter, and half a sausage, 
came near meeting his death by reason of his sudden laugh 
and its abrupt termination, which set everybody else laugh- 
ing again, so that, in fact, it was quite a miracle that every- 
body got safe through with it all. 

Once more oh deck, the spirits tranquillized, and the 
scenery growing every instant more beautiful, the crowd of 
passengers began to yield to those affinities which attract 
like to like. A large number were, of course, acquaintances. 
Such as were strangers were duly presented, and the enJ9y- 
ment of society could scarcely be anywhere greater Uian 
thus, under the broad awning of the upper deck of the im- 
mense steamboat, and floating through scenes which recalled 
the valley of Rasselas or the still brighter abodes of the, alas ! 
once innocent and happy parents of mankind. 

In this circle, the presence of the two young duellists oc- 
casioned a considerable sensation. The affair had by this 
time become universally known, and the part Frank had 
borne in it rendered him an object of universal admiration 
and interest. Not only is the unthinking multitude dazzled 
by every display of prompt and manly courage, but there is 
in it something fascinating, also, to the soberest and wisest. 
It seems to redeem even a bad cause, but how much more 
brilliant is it when manifested to punish aggression and pro- 
tect women ? Even they who were opposed to the custom 
of duelling, and who would have pronounced it inexcusable 
under any circumstances, had life*blood once flowed on their 
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own floors, were silenced by the general approbation be- 
stowed upon Frank. Had a British officer been permitted 
to leave the United States unpunished after such an act^- 
to have worn, perhaps, on his own bosom the rose thus 
snatched from that of an American lady, with an American 
officer at her side, what would England, what would the 
whole world have said ? There was so much force in this 
argument that they who had nothing to oppose but the Word 
of Grod were but slightly listened to ; so difficult is it for 
pure Christian principle to contend successfully against the 
passions and illusions of life. 

On the present occasion it was soon perceptible that 
Frank was the lion of the day. When it was whispered 
about who he was, he could not have been insensible to the 
eyes which were fastened on him (and some of them, as 
Mr. Mantelini says, " demned handsome ones too !"). Ha 
had entitled himself to the applause of his native city. The 
newspapers had been full of compliments ; judges, lawyers, 
statesmen, and public magistrates shook him heartily by the 
hand ; and among the ladies, a young hero who had just sa- 
ved his country in some brilliant battle could scarcely have 
been more openly admired. Mary and Lennox enjoyed all 
this, and Mrs. Elton, who, from her whole time being occu- 
pied in talking, did not think much one way or the other, 
shared in the triumphs of her favourite young friend. But 
Mrs. Lennox looked on with regret and apprehension, lest a 
serious injury might be thus inflicted on her son's character. 

Glendenning, too, against whom, at first, the general in- 
dignation had run high, began to be regarded, not as a lib- 
ertine who spent 

" His rich opinion 
For the name of a night-brawler," 

but as a mere frolicksome young madcap, who had firmly and 
magnanimously atoned in his sober senses for a boyish 
spree. White, too, who, it was understood, had done all in 
his power to prevent the occuVrence at all, was praised for 
the officer-like firmness with which he had pressed it 
through to just the point where his thoughtless friend 
might withdraw in a chivalric way from an affair of which 
he had become justly ashamed. 

In the mean while everybody was introduced to every- 
body, and everybody talked to everybody about all sorts of 
• things, and each individual of our party would have thought 
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him or her self as happy as possible, if he and she had not 
felt they were growing happier every moment. 

We wish we could put down the light and continual con- 
versation which beguiled the' swift hours of this delightful 
day, and also the thoughts which passed through their va- 
rious minds. Mrs. Lennox, as she led on White to new- 
communications respecting his friend, felt it more than ever 
her duty to avail herself of his present visit, which seemed 
a providential opportunity, to awaken in his volatile mind 
some serious religious impressions. She thought she saw ia 
him an ingenuousness of character which did not contradict 
his engaging manners and prepossessing countenance- Ther 
enterprise of redeeming such a person from infidelity, and 
the dangers and misery consequent upon it, appeared one 
justly worthy of a Christian. Facility of disposition, which 
allowed him to be led away by bad example, and impetuous 
impulses and passions which he had never yet learned to 
govern, were obviously his principal faults. As for the 
scheme of Christianity, its history, and the evidences on 
which it stands, he was totally and singularly ignorant of 
them, and she promised herself the pious pleasure of lifting 
the curtain from those sacred truths, aiid of displaying to his 
candid mind, in all its sublime and unutterable glory, the 
ancient and eternal fabric of Christianity. 

Glendenning was pleased with the prospect of a week at 
Rose Hill, and White was too agreeably impressed with 
his new acquaintances to interpose objections. Miss Elton 
was glad to have any one to occupy Frank's thoughts and 
time. She saw that his duel had given him new hopes, 
although the delicacy of his heart caused him to betray 
them only in an indirect way. She did, indeed, begin to 
regard him as ho longer a boy, and the admiration and 
friendship which she really felt for him she was too artless 
to conceal, and he too inexperienced to understand. He 
evidently hoped that tjme might effect a favourable change 
in her sentiments towards him, and trusted everything to 
the future, which looked so bright and cloudless. 

But of the whole party, perhaps none were so completely 
rapt in enchantment (though of a very different kind) as 
Mrs. Elton and Seth. The former, who, in the darkest 
hoor, had around her an atmosphere of sunshine, when that 
orb did really pour his splendours on the spot where she 
atood, beheld in the earth only a scene of uninterrupted 
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bliss. All nature and eveiy individual wore in her hap* 
py ejres a colour of brightness. To her cverjrthing was 
beautiful, everybody was charming; the ugliest physiog- 
nomy was handsome ; a cross temper was honest rough- 
ness, and a pug-nose spirituel. She never saw a fault in 
any human being. She gave White and Glendenning such 
astounding accounts of the excellence of everything and 
everybody, that they began to fancy themselves stmnbled 
into one of the volumes ofthe Arabian Nights. 

As for little Seth, he was, for the first time in his life, 
going up the Hudson, and arrayed in all the splendours of 
his new suit. He said nothing except when spoken to, and 
then generally answered only with a huge blush and an 
abrupt laugh, which opened and closed with an evanescence 
quite remarkable even in a world where all is so extremely 
transitory. Mr. Lennox, who saw how offensive he had 
become to Emmerson, and who could not understand why, 
had resolved to take him with the family to spend a month 
in the country, as much for the gratification of Emmerson 
as of the boy himself. He noticed him a great deal, made 
it a point to introduce him to everybody, as if he had been 
his own son, never failing, on such occasions, to pronounce, 
. in a most flourishing manner, his three names, Seth Jacob 
Copely, and to add that he possessed talents and attain- 
ments which would inevitably one day place him at the 
head of his profession, if not in the presidential chair. 
Poor Seth had heard these astounding eulogies so repeat- 
edly that he began to be used to them — for he felt they 
were full of kindness — and to love more and more the per- 
son who showered them on him. All treated him with a 
gentleness and consideration which sank into a heart not 
without warmth, although rarely displayed, and into a mind, 
though slow, both thoughtful and observing. His old, un- 
comfortable bashfulness had begun to give place to a feel- 
ing of greater ease and satisfaction. He saw that, where 
Mrs. Lennox's mild, sweet face was, he had always a 
Triend to help him out of the embarrassing dilemmas into 
which he was frequently plunged by the thoughtless good- 
nature of Mr. Lennox ; and as Mary took as much care of 
him as if he had been her brother (or her grandson), he got 
along tolerably well. Frank quizzed him, and Glendenning 
mystified him sometimes, in a mere spirit of fun ; but Mary 
was Bn excellent champion, and Frank met in her an an- 
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cient and formidable foe. In short, Seth, somehow or other, 
found himself strangely happy. Of all men on earth, he 
most disliked and feared Emmerson ; now he had escaped 
from the dark face of that gentleman for a time. He saw 
his representations had not injured him in the opinion of his 
benefactors, and, with the facility of youth, regardless of the 
future, he gave himself up to the pleasing impressions of 
the moment, watched the easy itfid elegant manners of the 
three gentlemen, and delighted to bestow such attentions as he 
knew how upon the ladies, each one of whom he loved with 
all the unbounded fervour of boyish gratitude and admiration. 
Strange and sweet impressions, too, began to descend upon 
his mind, from the varying and resplendent scenes of nature 
which were so rapidly flying behind him. He listened, too, 
with mute wonder to the conversation of the rest, of other 
shores and other rivers, of the scenes of Europe (that 
great dim vision of imagination to him), and to the thousand 
interesting remarks upon life which he heard now for the 
first time. The scenery, which struck every one else, and 
brought forth various exclamations of noisy rapture, sank 
into his soul silently, but not with a less deep effect, and 
this little, stupid country boy, thus introduced, almost by ac- 
cident, into a sphere of life so much above his own, began 
to feel within him the development of new thoughts and the 
stirrings of new emotions. The beautiful countenance of 
Mary Lennox (who seemed to consider herself quite a 
woman and him only a little boy of no account whatever ; 
and if she thought so, of course it must be so, for very far 
from him was the boldness to have an opinion of hii^ own) 
had a. sort of unaccountable attraction in his eyes. He 
could have sat gazing on it for hours, and so he did quite 
uninterrupted, for no one looked at him. If the young girl 
herself sometimes caught his eyes with her own in these 
encounters, she. only smiled so kindly and good-naturedly, 
that, as we before observed, somehow or other, this passage 
up to Rose Hill was the most enchanting, delicious day he 
had ever known. 

Fanny Elton, who appeared only recovering from her 
late indisposition, required no other explanation for a cer- 
tain reserve which seemed lately to have shed itself over' 
her mind. She presented with Mary the rare spectacle of 
a young lady decidedly prettier than her friend, yet without 
believing so herself ; while Mary, equal in character, if not 
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qittte so in eoimtenuic«, knew it well and nnfeignedly re- 
joiced in it. Far, indeed, were both their pure souls abore 
the mean passions of vanity and envy. 

The bright, breathless noon brought the boat into the 
Highlands, whose bold, gigantic forms frowned darkly on 
the winding flood, and printed their sharp sngles against 
the stainless azure sky. This spot, the region of* a thou- 
sand romantic as well as Justorical associations, and invest- 
ed by nature with such a startling beauty, and rendered still 
more charming by the chaste and tender genius of Irving, 
never appeared so bright, so still, so enchanting as on the 
present occasion. The sharp beak of the boat went burst- 
ing through the sleeping water, now close upon one shore, 
now upon the other. Sloops, their sails fully spread to catch 
every breath of air, stole silently along. The sturgeon 
leaped and fell heavily back into his watery home, and the 
ea^le floated low over the rocky heights, balancing himself 
in idle enjoyment upon his immense, motionless wings (who 
could help wishing he possessed such a glorious power ?). 
At last the bell, which a few hours ago h^ pealed through 
the hot and dusty streets of the city, now sent its deafening 
voice to die away among the echoes of the mountains, and 
the passengers to be landed at B Point, upon whose 

beautiful and verdant acclivity Rose Hill stood, were obliged 
to get down a very unsafe sort of ladder, into a still more 
imsafe-Iooking small boat, most perilously attached by a 
rope to the always rapidly advancing steamer, all of which 
looked like a reasonable chance of favouring the merry 
party with a ducking. But the descent into their rather 
ticklish seats was most boldly and successfully made — 
boxes, portmanleaus, mnbrellas, valises came tumbling in 
one after the other, and sometimes two at once, and off 
dashed the boat, in a style which there is not time here to 
describe at all, only there were various wavings of white 
pocket-handkerchiefs from the steamer to those in the little 
boat, and they in the little boat waved back again theirs to 
those in the steamer, and Miss Elton sat quietly thoughtful 
in the stem, while Frank wished, with all his heart, she 
might fall overboard, that he might jump in after her, only 
he would not have had^faer wet the sole of her shoe for 
twenty worlds, lest she might take cold, and — ^but stop : 
here we are already ashore. Out go people and portman- 
teaus (the captain of the Chancellor Livingston made things 
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fly) ; thfr Utile b6at was already far off; the steamer begaii 
to puffy and blow, and pant, and thunder at a greater dis* 
tance ; and the first thing Seth and Glendenning knew, they 
found themselves winding up a most sweet and odoriferous 
road, shaded with cedar, and oak, s^nd sycamore, and locust, 
and wild roses, and all sorts of trees and flowers that make 
the air stnell delicious ; and then they were all standing oa 
the portico of one of the niost perfectly beautiful country- 
houses that (at least so thought Seth) erer was or could 
possibly be ^een, or even conceived. It teas a sweel 
place (Rose Hill), but we are not going to describe it. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Perhaps there never were any people, altogether, quii^ 
so happy as the party now assembled at Rose Hill. There 
never was such glorious weather, such capital eatables, 
such delicious butter, and honey, and marmalade, and pre- 
serves, and cherry-wine, and ice-cream, and home-made 
bread, and fruit-pie, and, in short, all sort's of the very nicest 
things imaginable. White and Glendenning were fairly fas- 
cinated ; and even Fanny, although she had some reason 
not to he as gay as she had been in other years, even she 
could not i:esist the effect of the bright scenes, hilarious 
and inspiriting incidents, and very agreeable people around 
her. As for little Seth, he had got to be quite a different 
person ; as his true character developed itself, he was found, 
besides being not at all wanting in intelligence, so warm- 
hearted, grateful, and amiable, that he became a favourite. 
His stiff awkwardness gave place to more freedom of man- 
ner, and the changes going on in his heart began to show 
themselves on his countenance. 

But if Seth appeared to have undergone a favourable 
alteration, in Glendenning there was perceptible a much 
greater one. He soon captivated his hospitable entertain- 
ers, and their obvious partiality for and complete forgiveness 
of him had a serious effect upon him. Frank and he were 
really become attached friends. Their prompt and daring 
courage and impetuosity of disposition were not unlike, only 
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Frank's had been better regulated by education. Both were 
possessed of many of the faults as well as the virtues pf 
youth-^hot-headed, thoughtless, passionate, and inexperi- 
enced, but generous, affectionate, noble, and impressionable. 
They soon learned to love each other sincerely. Glenden- 
ning, sensible of his culpable folly and heartily ashamed of 
his past life, evinced in various ways his sincere repent- 
ance and desire to reform ; and it was not in the power of 
the amiable family to see any one so truly inspired with 
good resolutions, without conceiving for him both sympathy 
and friendship. 

There are periods when all that the earth affords 6f hap- 
piness seems gathered around us, and all its evils and cares 
disappear, just as some rare days break without a chill, a 
cloud, or a breath of wind. The brightness and repose of 
outward nature descend into our hearts. Our capacity for 
happiness is full. Not only do the trees, sky, nvers, and 
fields wear an unwonted charm, but the people around us 
appear invested only with grace and love, and arouse in us 
all our better feelings, as if they were so many radiant an- 
gels. Who has not come suddenly upon some such a hap- 
py valley in life's pilgrimage, where he would fain have lii^- 
gered forever, but that the dusky phantoms of fate beckoned 
him onward, and the resistless and invisible current of cir- 
cumstances, flowing with its turbid tide on and on, bears 
him away to other scenes, leaving only an enchanting rec- 
ollection of these little holydays of the heart ? And who 
has not felt, at such moments, the mysterious nearness — 
the viewless and noiseless presence of supernatural things ? 
who has not observed that these inter\'als of peace and joy 
(not the legitimate inheritance of the fallen race which is 
doomed to eat of the ground in sorrow all the days of its 
life) come often just before some terrible crisis ? 

The week at Rose Hill was one of those periods of un- 
usual enjoyment, and the only drawback upon all the fun at 
present was the necessity which called Mr. Lennox back 
to town early Monday morning, with the promise, however, 
to call and see them again Friday or Saturday. Music, 
drives, sketching and riding, gay and instructive conversa- 
tion, poetry and literature, and, on all sides, the unreserved 
confldences of the heart. Glendenning wondered he had 
ever sought. happiness in such different circles. 

They nad arrived at Rose Hill on Tuesday, and it was 
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arranged that they should remain at least one week* The 
first afternoon and evening were devoted to an examination 
of the house and grounds. There were an excellent farai, 
a delightful garden ; conservatories, promenades, etc., etc., 
etc. ; a drive along a road following the river, and present- 
ing a series of views remarkable for beauty : and then the 
family assembled in the drawing-rooms, which opened upon 
a balcony extending entirely around the house, and which 
was situated in so commanding* a site, that the gorgeous 
and picturesque Highland river-scenery was spread out be- 
neath and above like a superb panorama. Here the tea- 
table gathered together not only the members of the party, 
but h^f a dozen distinguished strangers, either visiters at 
West Point, distant a short sail on the opposite side, or 
from some of the neighbouring seats. The expensive and 
elegant style in which Mr. Lennox lived, the luxurious fur- 
niture and very well-kept grounds ; the opulence which 
made itself seen in all the details of the domestic arrange- 
ment—opulence, showing itself, however, rather in matters 
of comfort and genuine hospitality than display — surprised 
the two young officers, who had both been impressed with 
the idea that English comfort was not to be found in quite 
such perfection out of the sea-girt isle. 

Little Seth saw in all this only a dream of perfect en- 
chantment. He roamed about the grounds with his mouth 
open, peered into the garden, sat, half stupified with delight, 
looking at the magnificent landscape which lay beneath and 
above him, mingling silently with the persons who made 
up the evening party, bearing their jokes with immovable 
good-humour, hearing them talk, wondering at the easy flow 
of their words, and the bold and sportive way in which they 
spoke to each other, and in which they did the most serious 
as the most trifling things, and, in short, enjoying a great 
many new thoughts and feelings. Mary was his ever-faith- 
ful friend. She explained everything to him which he did 
not understand, told him where to go, and what to do and 
say, laughed him out of his bad grammar and coimtry 
phrases, arranged his cravat and collar in a way so becom- 
ing that he was quite surprised himself at his genteel ap- 
pearance, and was not likely 4o forget her manner of tying 
the knot in front. When she ordered him up to let her ex- 
amine him sometimes — when she fixed her eyes on him 
with a scrutinizing look, gave him various instructions, put 
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Aside the hair from his forehead with her own soft, white 
hand, and arranged it around his temples, he said nothing, 
but he thought and felt a great deal. He felt as if he had 
entered into a new world, and as if a new soul had entered 
into his body. 

Several days thus passed away delightfully. It seemed 
that none of them had ever before been so happy. Every 
morning saw our merry party early up and abroad upon 
some expedition of pleasure : a visit to some picturesque 
part of the shore in Harry's boat, or a drive and walk to the 
summit of some neighbouring mountain which commanded 
a celebrated view. From breakfast till dinner, riding, boa»< 
ing, shooting sometimes, driving, newspapers, reviews, nA 
calls every day. The whole party dined out or received at 
home, or made pic-nic parties to interesting spots. In Uie 
afternoons and evenings, when the sun, descending into a 
sel of glory, increased in splendour as the fierceness of his 
beams abated, and the cool, refreshing night air, full of per- 
fumes, braced the nerves and soothed the spirits, Glenden- 
ning thought he had never seen a spot of the earth where 
he should so like to spend his life, nor people with whom 
his days would glide more pleasantly away. He had no 
family or home. His father, his only living relative, had 
discovered so little consideration for or interest in him that, 
however a sense of duty might modify his sentiments, he 
could not look forward to a return to the paternal roof as an 
event either possible or desirable. Here, at once, all the 
best qualities of his mind, all the noblest impulses of his 
heart, were called into being ; and, as he became more ac- 
quainted with Mary, a dream of happiness rose up in his 
imagination, which, however immature, gave a great weight 
to the maternal counsels of Mrs. Lennox, and a new impulse 
to his schemes of reformation and self-improvement. In 
short, if Mary had given him the least encouragement, he 
would have fallen in love in the same off- handed way in 
which he did everything else. Whatever was the adven- 
ture which presented itself to him — a noble or a foolish ac- 
tion, a love-scrape or a duel — in he went headlong at ten 
minutes' notice. 

During these fine times Mrs. Lennox by no means neg- 
lected her serious plan of turning Glendenning's attention to 
the subject of religion. The hope of convincing a young 
officer of such a disposition, and with whom her acquaint- 
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ance bad originated in such a singular maaner, would have 
be^ tbougbt, by most persons, rather Quixotic. But her 
genuine piety did not suffer itself to be discouraged by any 
ordinary objection, and she was delighted to find her task 
infinitely easier than she had dared to hope. Glendenning's 
facile nature was now softened by bappiness and the novel* 
ty of pure and rational attachments. Mrs. Lennox's sweet* 
ness of manner, which only reflected that of her countenance 
and soul, had a pleasing effect upon him. He was, as we 
have before observed, so completely ignorant of the- nature 
of our divine religion, and of the evidence by the aid of 
which it has resisted the stormy shocks and wearing influ- 
ences of so many centuries, and she was so well acquainted 
with the subject, and was able so clearly to explain tha^ 
which she so clearly understood, that she soon succeeded 
in raising in him both astonishment and curiosity. She art^ 
fully availed herself of many an interval to appeal frankly to 
his good sense and calm reason, and she had the gratifica- 
tion to see that he was sufliciently ingenuous to confess 
when her facts were new to him and her arguments unan- 
swerable. He listened at first with respect, and afterward 
with unfeigned attention and increasing interest, laid can- 
didly before her all his ignorance and all his objections, and 
saw that the ground he stood on was taken by her earnest 
and pious eloquence and superior knowledge, inch by inch, 
from beneath his feet. He promise4 her, at last, that he 
would make a full study of the subject the first duty of his 
future life ; that if doubts continued in his way, he would ap* 
ply to her before he yielded to them, and that he would cor- 
respond with her after his departure, and let her know the 
progress of his opinions. There was in this no affectation. 
He had been very much impressed by new views of what, 
he saw, he had never understood, or even taken the trouble 
to examine. His nature was not wanting in the purity 
requisite in a believer, but only in the stability, strength, 
and seriousness. But what he would never have sought 
himself, this best of friends presented to him with disinter- 
ested anxiety for his welfare. She began to love him with 
almost the force of a mother, and her gentle, affectionate, 
and intelligent character had not failed to awaken in his 
breast reciprocal sentiments. 

After one of these long conversations, during a ramble 
through a neighbouring wood, when she had separated him 
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from itie rest of the company to pursue, without interruptioii, 
her plan of awakening his attention to the subject of religion, 
the wh^e party returqed to the house, where, after a slight 
repast, Mrs. Lennox reminded them they might expect her 
husband and Harry by the noon boat. It was therefore 
proposed to go down to the landing at the proper hour, and 
receive the new visiters with all the honours of war. Ac- 
cordingly, at about one o'clock, the whole party repaired to 
the spot, laughing and talking as friends who have spent a 
week in the country are very apt to talk, for nothing brings 
mind and heart closer together than such an interval of un- 
interrupted intimacy. A few moments after their arrival 
they discovered a light cloud of ascending smoke and steam 
peering over the summit of a green hill, then the plunging 
strokes of the wheels and panting of the engine, and imme- 
diately the large and stately vessel, more like a floating pal- 
ace than a boat, darted from behind a projecting angle of 
black, broken rock, with the well-known barge cleaving the 
foamy flood at its side, and containing the three figures of 
Mr. Lennox, Harry, and Mr. Emmerson. 

** Hallo ! hurrah, boys ! how are you ? here we are !" 
shouted Lennox, waving his hat. *' Now then, my fine fel- 
lows, out with ye. Hand up the valise. That's it; all 
right ! How d'yp do ? How de do ?" 

And then the various embraces and shaking hands natu- 
ral to the occasion. As Lennox and Mrs. Elton did not find 
it convenient to stop talking, the exclamations of the rest 
were edged in as well as they could ; and as nobody waited 
for any answevs, it was pretty much all the same in the end. 
Enunerson's faee was all smiles and blandness, though his 
gratulations, like everything else he did, were performed in 
a quiet way. 

'^ But what's the matter with you, Harry ?" said his moth- 
er ; ** you don't look well." 

" Oh yes, perfectly. Never so well and so gay in my 
Ufe," said Harry, rousing himself from a revery. 

" Where's Fanny ?" demanded Lennox. 

" Here she is, at least here she was, or I thought she was 
here." 

" Didn't she come down ?" asked Mary. 

" No, I don't think she did," said Frank, " I observed she 
was not with uIb." 

Up the steep, fragrant foot-path they wound, aad met 
M2 
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Fanny just coming down, looking quiet, but Mrs. Lennox 
' thougllt it was not altogether a natural tranquillity. She had 
observed, when she spoke of the arrivaL of the party by the 
boat, a certain change in her expression and manner, which 
revived a thought not altogether a stranger to her mind. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr. Lennox had brought up with him newspapers, mag- 
azines, caricatures, and letters. He was, besides, full of 
town news, and rattled awa^ faster than ever. He met 
White and Glendenning with the hearty, hilarious hospi- 
tality which belonged to his character, kissed Fanny when- 
ever he could catch her, and seemed in high glee. The 
dinner hour arrived before they had time to ask and answer 
all their mutual questions, and Champagne and cigars upon 
the beautiful flower-wreathed piazza succeeded. 

The piazza extended entirely around the house, so as to 
form a most agreeable promenade. It was at this time that 
Fanny, who had withdrawn herself again from the family 
when the cold, melancholy manners of Harry, only relieved 
at times by a forced gayety, oppressed her with a feeling 
of painful uneasiness, was surprised by the sudden and 
silent appearance of Emmerson close at her side — so close 
and unexpected, indeed, that the sigh which happened at 
the moment to escape her was perceived by him. 

" Does Miss Elton sigh V* said Emmerson, with more 
than his usual gentleness. 

"Did I?" said Fanny, blushing. "I really was not 
aware." 

" Miss Elton, I am going to ask your advice.*' 

" Advice ? mine ! Oh, Mr. Emmerson," she replied, 
laughing, " on what subject could I pretend to advise you ?^ 

" And why not me ?" said he, smiling blandly. 

" Oh, because you, of all men, know best how to act on 
every occasion. I might ask advice from you, but to give 
it I wish I were worthy." 

" My dear Miss Elton, do your words really express your 
Bincexh sentiments ?" 
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«* Why, certainly.'* 

** Your good opinion makes me happy. To aay the truth, 
I do not exactly so much propose to seek your adtnee as to 
offer you my — ^ray confidence." 

" If I can serve you by receiving it," replied the young 
girl, both pleased and flattered by the respectful attention 
of one so generally esteemed. 

" Listen to me, then. Mr. Lennox, you know, has long 
desired to retire in some degree from his profession. He 
yesterday made me an offer of one half the income of the 
office, which cannot amount to less than $5000, and may go 
considerably beyond it." 

" I congratulate you with all my heart," said Miss Elton. 

" But I have an objection to receiving this obUgation." 

" What ! from Mr. Lennox ? What objection can you 
have ? You accept only what you are entitled to. I have 
frequently heard him say you have been of tbe greatest ser* 
vice to him. He is rich enough himself, and, in retiring, 
has certainly the full right to choose his successor." 

" But this son of his — ^this Harry.", 

Miss Elton was silent. 

" I have already told you, Miss Elton, my secret opinion 
of this young man. He can never himself make a good 
lawyer or a good man. He is too light and fickle ; too— 
too—yet, nevertheless, aught I to accept a share of what, it 
may possibly be considered, should of right fall to him alone V! 

" If his father found your assistance necessary, it is not 
likely he could dispense with it." 

'* It is not exactly that. I am under a great embarrass- 
ment in communicating to you what I have now to say ; 
but, as your old friend and your father's, you will allow me, 
won't you, to speak frankly ?" 

" You cannot offend me," said she, although a colour 
overspread her face as she spoke, " because I know what- 
ever you say will be the truths and because you have al- 
ready, with the disinterestedness of real friendship, rescued 
me from a great danger." 

" Then, this is it : while the slightest possibility remain- 
ed of your yielding to what will probably be the serious wish 
of his family, in receiving the addresses of Mr. Henry Len^ 
nox— " 

" Mr. Emmerson," said Fanny, " let me assure you, there 
is as little danger of his preferring as of my accepting any 
such proposition," 
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*' I breathe again," said Emmenont e^nding lu» hand 
to hers, which she did not refuse. " I should, ia fact, Jbe 
doubly distressed at the possibility of your linion with him ; 
first, because he is unworthy of you, as I have already told 
you, and, secondly, because, my dearest Miss Elton» I 
have, after much painful resolution to the contrary on my 
part and a deep sense of my own presumption, determined 
to throw myself upon your generosity, your good sense, 
your excellent understanding — ^to— in short — ^to ask your 
^vice respecting my own future prospects." 
, " In what way, Mr. Emmerson ?" 

** I am now in possession of an independent income, and 
* I have, moreover, an opportunity, by a fortunate specula- 
tion, of turning it into a large fortune." 

" You really delight me," said Fanny, while such lively 
pleasure beamed from her face that Emmerson could not 
doubt either its strength or sincerity. 

" May I then venture to hope that the sentiments of un- 
alterable regard with which you have inspired me, and 
which, you say, I have had the happiness to inspire on 
your side — dare I venture to hope that the clear intelli- 
gence of Miss Elton, superior to the illusions of youth or 
Uxe impulses of any mere girlish passion, may condescend 
to allow me to reveal to her the earnest and profound es« 
teem which I have my^^Z^ entertained for her? may I hope 
to find in her not only advice on temporary occasions, but an 
adviser to cheer and guide my future steps through life ? In 
offering you my hand, I need scarcely say, my heart has 
been yours from the moment I first beheld you." 

Miss Elton fixed her eyes upon her companion, as he 
closed this speech, with an Astonishment and consternation 
wliich prevented her uttering a single word in reply. 

*' Consider the advantages a union with me would ensure 
to you. A friend, soberly and unchangeably attached, who 
has passed the danger of youth, with me your days will not 
be clouded with doubt or your feelings harrowed by dissi- 
pation. No bloody duels or midnight brawls ! but our lives 
will glide peacefully on, without a doubt to shade or a care 
to interrupt them. My dear Miss Elton, I have for years 
looked forward to this moment as the most important — ^the 
most delightful of my life. Answer me : will you be mine ? 
Consider the advantages a \mion with me would secure to 
us both* Do not hesitate." 
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**! do not hesitate,^ replied Miss Elton; but, as she 
raised her eyes, she beheld Harry close behind Emmer- 
son, his form drawn back m stem sorprise, mingled with 
embarrassment. He had evidently, and by mere accident, 
overheard the last words of Emmerson and her own. Con- 
scious of the impression he must have derived from them, 
she became so unusually agitated that Emmerson once more 
took her hand. Harry had already disappeared. 

" I do not hesitate,'' repeated she, " or, if I did, it was 
only from amazement. Respect and esteem I shall always 
feel towards you, Mr. Emmerson, but I can never entertain 
any warmer sentiment." 

" Let me at least request. Miss Elton," said Emmerson, 
after a pause, and with a look of deep mortification, " that 
you will consider my offer a confidential secret?^ 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Have I your promise T" 

« You have." 

"Hallo here! where are these runaways?" said Mr. 
Lennox's voice. " What, Emmerson, are you making love 
to Fanny T 

" I should hardly presume," said Emmerson, laughing in 
an easy way, which rather surprised Miss Elton in one she 
had always considered so artless and sincere. 

" We're going out in the boat to see St. Anthony's Nose. 
Bring along the young lady, and take good care of her, 
mind!" 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Glad of an opportunity to run away, Fanny went in after 
her bonnet, and in a few moments the whole party were 
on their way down the steep, winding path, talking and 
laughing, Mr. Lennox occasionally rallying Emmerson 
iqpon having been detected in making love to Miss Elton, 
as if the very idea were the most capital joke conceivable. 
Emmerson received and replied to this badinage with a 
skilful duplicity, which let Fanny still mpre into the peculi- 
arities of his character, and awoke in her mii&d a train of 
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serious reiections. In the first place, she recoUeciad A 
thousand instances of kindness and delicate private attend 
tion bestowed upon het as long back as she couli^ remem- 
ber, and which she had always ascribed to the disinterest- 
ed partiality of a father. She recollected that it was £m* 
merson who had accidentally interrupted her interview 
with Harry, when that young gentleman had commenced 
to make to her the offer of his heart and hand. When she 
next saw him, it was again Emmerson, who, on the grounds 
of paternal disinterestedness, had addressed her on the sub- 
ject of Harry, had warned her against him by repeated 
hints and innuendoes, as ^)ne who, to oblige his parents, 
might put on a show of attachment, but who had confessed 
to him his hope that he might be rejected, and his sincere 
passion for another. In looking back over her whole ac- 
quaintance with Emmerson from her present point of view, 
she could perceive how greatly he had influenced her, and 
how cautiously and secretly he had always done it. Every 
dark hint had been breathed in a whisper ; every secret 
innuendo uttered in strict confidence. In short, from various 
things, she began to suspect that he was sly. The affair 
looked like an intrigue, however irreconcilable with his irre- 
proachaisle character. These new thoughts at length pro- 
duced another, which at once overwhelmed her with pleas- 
ure and pain. She had, then, without grounds, rejected 
and insulted Harry, whom she had sincerely loved till Em- 
merson had shaken her confidence in him. She had, then, 
been sincerely and honestly loved by Harry, and she had 
thrown him away forever. The poor fellow Uttle knew with 
what a changed heart she walked silently down the hill by 
his side. 

The boat in question was a large and beautiful one, built 
for Harry, who loved solitary exciursions among the mount- 
ains, as well as such merry parties as the present. It ac- 
commodated the whole company, and the two men who aid- 
ed in managing the sail, or, when necessary, the oars. A 
fine breeze carried them swiftly forward beneath West 
Point, and within sight of the famous " Nose," which tradi- 
tion (or the genius of Irving) has immortalized as that of 
the saint. A great many bright things were said, as all 
were in high glee except Fanny, who had sunk into a si- 
lent revery, and Emmerson, who, what with the entire fail- 
ure of his attack on Miss Elton, and his jealous displeasure 
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at seaixtg the happineM of little Setb, looked rather ydlow 
and bilious. 

At length the breeze died entirely away, and the little 
sail hung idly against the mast. The general merriment, 
too, was rather checked by the sight of a deep, heavy thun* 
der-cloud, which began to project a ragged, ink-black, isl- 
and-looking edge over the outline of the green hill above 
their head and into the transparent azure of the sky. This 
threatening visiter had been concealed by the mountain till 
it was just ready to burst upon the breathless scene. The 
ladies were alarmed, of course, for their bonnets, if not for 
their lives. Some spoke of a squall, and others of light- 
ning, while the bravest acknowledged that a proper drench* 
ing was tolerably inevitable. The oars were put out, and, 
manned each one by two, made the boat advance with ve- 
locity towards the shore, but scarcely so fast as the prodi* 
gious mass of pointed vapour above them, which, lowering 
with the portentous opaqueness of granite, seemed pursuing 
them with ominous fury. Although the gentlemen were, 
positive as to their security from the lightning, from which 
the high hills afforded a sufficient protection, yet dreadful 
squalls often forced their way down the high and narrow 
ravines. The lowering cloud, however, still delayed to 
pour down its contents or to launch the terrible bolt, and 
the boat seemed happily destined to reach the shore before 
the tempest commenced, when a violent wind swept over 
the smooth water, and soon lashed it into such waves as a 
good deal interfered with the skill of Harry, who had taken 
^e helm, and was guiding it directly to the shelter of a 
steep, overhanging rock, projecting into the deep channel 
oi the river. At this moment a sudden shout sent terror 
into every bosom. A sloop, with all sail set, suddenly ap- 
peared turning the point at a fearful velocity, making so di- 
recUy for the boat as to render the destruction of all on 
board apparently certain. The danger was sudden and ap- 
palling. The helmsman of the sloop, startled by the fierce 
command of Harry, appeared stunned into stupid inactivity, 
and let her come steadily on without in the least altering 
her course. 

" Save the ladies !" shouted Harry. 

" Save me /" cried Emmerson, " save me !" 

Each gentleman seized one of his fair companions, ready 
to leap overboard with her, except Emmerson, who, without 
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ihmkifig of any 6ne but himself, clnng to the stout rarm4a£l 
next him in such a conirulsive ^ay, that he actually pushed 
Miss Elton into the stem, where her danger was imminent, 
both of falling overboard and of being crushed to death by 
the heavy and swiffly-advancing mass. Harry, who had 
just perceived that, by the power of his own helm, he had 
cleared the main body of the sloop, but that a piece of heavy 
timber projecting from her low deck might come in contact 
with Miss Elton, who was standing in mute terror, leaped 
forward and bore her back, but at the peril of his own life ; 
for, while he succeeded in rescuing her from certain death, 
he stumbled himself, and, receiving a severe blow, fell head- 
long into the river. The voices of the ladies, which thus 
far actual fright had restrained, now vented their emotions 
in a general shriek, among which that of Mrs. Lennox and 
Fanny was not the least loud. The sloop swept fearfully 
by ; the little boat rocked violently in the billows of its 
wake, and Harry appeared to have sunk beneath forever. 

" My son ! save him ! Harry ! he's gone !" 

" Nonsense," said Lennox ; " he swims like a duck." 

A moment of intense anxiety passed, and " There he is f'^ 
broke from every lip. But Frank had already plunged into 
the stream ; for, on reappearing, it was perceived that the 
young man, instead of beating^ the waves with his athletic 
arms, lay like a senseless corpse upon the flood, and then 
sank slowly out of sight. The next moment he was borne 
into the boat by Frank, but senseless, and his forehead 
stained with blood from a wound. At this moment the 
thunder burst from the cloud, the lightning seemed to set 
earth and heaven: in a blaze, and a deluge poured itself 
down upon the unfortunate pleasure party. 

" He's dead ! he's d^ad !" cried Mrs. Lennox. 

" To save my life, which I would have sacrificed a thou- 
sand times for him !" cried Fanny, beside herself with grief 
and horror. 

Even in that terrible moment, this remark, and the man- 
ner in which it was uttered, struck Frank, Emmerson, and 
Mrs. Lennox, and was afterward remembered. Only love 
the most passionate and sincere could have inspired it ; and 
the poor young girl, covering her face with her hands, re- 
mained in a state impossible to be described. 

In a few moments they reached the shore, and the body 
was conveyed into a former's houses where, in a very short 
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time, to the unutterable delight of ereryboiy^ it not oidy 
came to, under the various appliances usual on such occa- 
sions, but presently appeared in a standing position, and 
arrayed in a suit of Farmer Smith's Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes. In the mean while the carriage had been sent for, 
and the ladies, with very mixed emotions of grief, joy, hor- 
ror, and being very wet, had attired themselves in various 
articles of Mrs. Smithes and Mrs. Smith's daughter's ward- 
robe, and, by the time the carriage arrived, they were all 
ready to b6 put in, and (Harry first) entered accordingly — 
some on the box, and forming the most extraordinary-look* 
ing party of pleasure- that ever was seen ; they all reached 
nose Hill, went to bed, took warm egg-nog, and tea, punch, 
.etc., etc.,*etc., and, by the time the storm had passed away 
and the sunshine had come out again, they had all reassem- 
bled in the drawing-rooms in unexceptionable toilets — ^the 
gentlemen in a high state of elegance and glee, the ladies 
looking lovelier than ever ; Harry somewhat pale and inter- 
esting, aQd appearing very advantageously behind a large 
bit of sticking-plaster (which the dod|^ had applied, with 
the assurance that no possible bad effect could arise from 
the accident, at least as far as concerned his bodily health), 
and Miss Elton in a state of most becoming embarrassment, 
endeavouring in vain to keep her usual cool composure of 
manner, through her painful consciousness that she had be- 
trayed a degree of interest for Harry, which, whatever 
might be her real sentiments, she had had no intentions to 
communicate confidentially to a whole boatful of people at 
once. Never did she appear so beautiful, so timid, or with 
so little definite idea what she should do with herself. 



^ 



CHAPTER XXHL 

Th£ next day was the one fixed for the departure of the 
guests, and, on this their last evening, the family assembled 
on the broad piazza very much softened by the accident so 
nearly fatal to one, if not to all. The idea of danger es- 
caped is an agreeable one, and, while it renders more lively 
the sense of existence, it excludes from the mind common- 
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place thoughts and prepares the heart for the tenderest emo- 
tions. The sun went slowly down, as if he hated to leave 
such a beautiful scene, and the western sky was all bathed 
in hues of purple and gold. The moon rose broadly and 
silently up over the hilltops, and every instant the sweet 
summer night made some delightful change in the soft land- 
scape. The fire^flies flashed and floated in the black shad- 
ows of the woods and hillsides, and the softened cry of the 
frog and katydid was blended from the distant shore with 
the sturgeons plash, or music from the deck of a passing 
steamboat, or the barking of some farmyard dog, or the oc- 
casional voice of a sailor from the sloops that stole around 
the point beneath. Never had Glendenning felt before what 
it was to possess a mind and a soul, what it was to love poet- 
ry and music, and that the rational being may enjoy pleas- 
ures, tranquil and innocent, and far superior to those vulgar 
amusements in which he had wasted so much of his youth. 

A sadness by no means unpleasant, but very different 
from the noisy mirth which had, till now, animated the par- 
ty, appeared to have fallen over them. In some bosoms 
this sadness was not without a definite cause, while in the 
rest it was but the vague shadow of half-felt presentiments 
or tender memories. Each one had peculiar thoughts which 
checked idle mirth. Mrs. Lennox had detected in Miss 
Elton the secret of her soul, and regarded Frank with sym- 
pathy. She was also but partly recovered from the shock 
of her late alarm, for her maternal heart was absorbed in 
her' children, and she felt if she erred in loving the earth too 
much, they were the cause : " Where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be also." She beheld in Glendenning, too, 
a noble young man, who only wanted advisers to preserve 
him in a path of virtue and piety, but who, with a most im- 
pressionable nature, was about re-entering into the dangerous 
vortex of life. 

Frank and Emmerson had both marked the expression of 
Miss Elton on seeing what she supposed the dead body of 
Harry, and both formed the same opinion as to its meaning, 
although this opinion awoke in their separate breasts very 
different emotions. In Frank, a melancholy, despairing 
conviction that his attachment was hopeless, while it 
strengthened his affection for both Miss Elton and his 
brother : in Emmerson, mean rage against Miss Elton and 
a malignant envy of his successful rival.^ The character of 
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\his gentleman, however artfully he placed it before the 
world, and however carefully he guarded it against all mani- 
festations, could not be examined closely and tested fairly 
without betraying its selfish meanness and quiet perfidy. 
He saw Miss Elton had detected him, and he trembled for 
his profitably place in the family of his benefactor. These 
thoughts made him wretched, and painted themselves on his 
pale and silent countenance. No one, however, but Miss 
£lton knew how to read there the workings of a bad heart, 
disappointed in a treacherous attempt to undermine and ca- 
lumniate the son of his patron. By a mutual instinct, she 
appeared to have discovered him, and he to know that he 
was exposed. 

The conversation naturally dwelt long on the accident^ 
which Mr. Lennox attempted to turn into a capital joke, but 
in which his wife found food for serious reflection. Fanny 
was silent and subdued, and scarcely ventured to thank 
Harry for the life he had preserved. When she did so, she 
found, with a feeling not far from anguish, that to her gen* 
tie words and strangely altered demeanour he returned only 
cold replies. Since the interview in which she had so se- 
riously insulted him, and in which he had sworn never again 
to resume the subject of his love, he had invariably met her 
with the same distant but guarded courtesy, but as she 
scarcely addressed him in a different manner, she could not 
be surprised or disappointed. The suspicions she had now 
conceived of Emmerson, and the tender emotion Harry had 
betrayed in the moment of her danger, had entirely altered 
her feelings, and she knew not whether gratitude or love 
most actuated her in the words she addressed to her pre- 
server, and in her manner of uttering them. But the un- 
changed civility with which they were received, and with 
which the advances towards reconciliation were thrown 
back, filled her with an astonishment which certainly she 
had .no right to experience if she had known the delicacy, 
the pride, and the high character of her lover, and the va- 
rious impressions of her which had been communicated to 
him. She perceived now for the first time, with amaze- 
ment and consternation, that his attachment was really chil- 
led, perhaps destroyed forever, and grief for her loss was 
mingled with indignation against Emmerson, whom, with 
the unexamining ardour of a young girl, she concluded to 
be the cause. It was not, therefore, without a certain de« 
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iightfttl tremour tkst slie heard Mr. Leimox say Hany sbould 
not return with him to town, but that he should remain a 
' .week^ at Rose Hill to recover from the effects of the acci- 
dent and take care of the girls. Harry strenuously resisted, 
until, overcome by the general voice, be declared he would 
not consent unless Glendenning and White would also re- 
main two or three days. This they both pronounced seri- 
ously impossible, on which Harry, who declared himself 
perfectly recovered, persevered in his intention to return to. 
the city the next Sunday afternoon. 

While the rest of the company were laughing and talk- 
ing over their ice-cream at one end of the piazza, Mrs. Len- 
nox walked to and fro on the other, leaning on Glenden- 
ping's arm, and engaged in earnest conversation. 

" I don't know what it is, my dear Captain Glendenning : 
I am not generally, I hope, very superstitious, but I feel a 
painful presentiment on seeing you return to Montreal." 

*< Such a confession gives me pleasure rather than pain,*' 
said Glendenning; ''for, while it convinces me of ybur 
friendship, it does not alarm me for my safety. But what 
is it you fear ?" 

" You will not be offended ?" 

" Can you ask such a question ?" 

*' I fear, then, yourself. I fear lest new scenes and in- 
fluences hereafter prevent your perseverance in your pres- 
ent mode of self-cultivation and self-government. I fear 
your compliance, even against your own sense of right, with 
the customs of the world — ^your yielding to its passions, 
temptations, and illusions." 

" Mrs. Lennox, you do me injustice. I can never forget 
the time I have spent with you amid this beautiful scene of 
nature, charmed and refined by such hearts and minds as 
those of your family. My character has been neglected, 
but I feel the stirrings of its better qualities. You have 
awakened in me a sense of religion ; at least, of the possi- 
bility that it may be true. It is no longer, in my eyes, 
ridiculous or impossible ; and with this sentiment will al- 
ways remain recollections of my happy visit to Rose Hill. 
Do you think I can ever forget these mountains, that river, 
this happy domestic circle, and the hours we have spent to- 
gether? Shall I ever forget our rides and rambles, &e 
sloops stealing on their course beneath us, and the steam- 
boats staining the woods and sky with smoke ? Shall I 
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«ver forget this delicious evening? and, more than all, 
touched as I am with your magnanimous forgiveness of a 
mad act, and with the generous attachments I have formed 
in your family, can I forget that you have returned good for 
evil, and endeavoured to rescue me from my worst enemy — 
myself?" 

" I hope not ; but you are young. A military life is not 
favourable to the continuance of the impressions you now 
entertain. If circumstances threw you into another duel, 
should you have the firmness to resist ?" 

" I think I should." 

" Not unless supported by unwavering faith in Christian- 
ity. Nothing else can sustain you. That alone makes a 
man calm, lofty, and unselfish. There is no philosopher 
like the Christian. Neither his principles nor his reward 
depend upon this fluctuating world. You are not yet a 
Christian, but you are destined to be one. Read the vol- 
umes I have given you. You are, I hope, destined to un* 
dergo an important change : I mean, you are to be cori' 
verted. Do not smile at a term which is not, I am aware, 
quite free from very commonplace, perhaps ridiculous and 
vulgar associations. But you must go on, despite those and 
other influences, to a study of religion. I am older than 
you. I have studied it. Believe me, no man (I speak not 
only my own sentiments, but those of some of the greatest 
men, the most learned, cool, practical, and sensible that have 
ever lived, such, for instance, as Washington, Newton, But- 
ler, and a host of others), no man can examine all the evi- 
dences of Christianity without confessing them to be unan- 
swerable. There is no equivocation ; there is no possi- 
bility of escape. Hume, Voltaire, and Volney never did ex- 
amine them candidly. The works of the latter traveller, 
called his " Ruins," abound at every page with proofs that 
he had not carefully read the Scriptures, that he did not 
know their meaning ; and as for Voltaire, he somewhere 
speaks of the ' Pentateuch and the rest of the books of Mo- 
ses,^ The whole purpose of this life is to place man in 
possession of truth' by means of his own free search, and the 
doubtful features of the Christian scheme are meant, as 
Grotius (another great believer) a'sserts, to try us. He says 
that the proof given of Christianity is less than it might have 
been, so that it may be a ' touchstone for trying the docility 
and soundness of a man's mind.' You must read, and you 
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will th«n see that Christ was once ctfered to bear the Bum 
of many, and imto them that look for him shall he S.ppear 
the second time, without sin unto salvation.'' 

" I am, in truth, very ignorant," said Glendenning. 

'^Will you study the subject?" asked Mrs. Lennox. 
" Will you examine — will yoi hear what the believers in 
Christianity, such men as Grotius, have to say in support 
of their faith?" 

*' I will, I give you my word." 

" Study it, if it is only to find out evidence of its false* 
heod." 

" Indeed, I will." 

'' And if I can be the means of awakening your mind to 
these truths — ^if, under Him who disposes of all things, I 
can be an humble instrument, I shall think Providence has 
conducted you in mercy under our roof." 

Glendenning was touched with the interest she showed 
in him. He had no distinct idea that the religion she so 
warmly pressed upon his attention was true ; but he was 
grateful for the mother's love she manifested, and the mem- 
ory of his own mother was the softening and purifying idea 
of his character. 

'' Shall I trust you ?" said Mrs. Lennox. 

" As I am a gentleman." 
^ '' I had rather you had said, as you are a Christian.'* 

*' Perhaps, when I see you again, I shall say so !" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Glendennino retired to bed at a late hour, for the night 
was so delicioHsly bright and tranquil he could scarcely tear 
himself away, and the little happy circle, remembering they 
might, perhaps, never spend another evening together, were 
but too ready to postpone the hour of separation. The con- 
versation took a confidential and almost a romantic and ten- 
der tone, sometimes interAjpted by a remark of Mr. Len- 
nox, which set every one laughing, or by a glee, which the 
young ladies were very fond of joining in with Frank, 
narry coldly abstained from taking a part, but listened to 
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Aa sweet voice of I^anny as it sometimes trembled on 
words which might seem to bear a reference to her own 
position and feelings. Emmerson, whose presence, some- 
how or other, threw a chill over the group, had withdrawn 
early to a book, and then to bed. This last evening of Glen- 
denning with the Lennoxes dften afterward recurred to his 
memoiy. 

The next evening he was to start at nine by the passing 
Albany boat. 

The regret felt by all at the breaking up of their agree- 
able party was concealed by none, and when they came out 
upon the walk before the door to pay the parting saluta- 
tions, Mrs. Elton talking the whole time to each individual 
iii his and her turn, her eyes swimming in tears — Mr. Len- 
nox laughing and joking to hide his softened feelings— « 
Frank embracing affectionately his departing friend, and 
even Miss Elton and Mary protesting that they should read 
no more poetry, have no more music, make no more excur- 
sions for a month, Glendenning began to feel that he had 
formed attachments of a serious nature, and some, or at 
least one, which, had time and tide allowed, might have 
become more serious still. Mary had excited in him a cer- 
tain odd, warm, cold, curious sentiment, which a more phil- 
osophical strajager would have identified as an embryo pas- 
sion. The gay young lady herself— we must do her justice 
on this extremely delicate point — ^had not dreamed of any 
other feelings towards the warm-hearted, generous traveller 
than a sincere and friendly interest. 

" There, there comes the boat," said Miss Elton ; " I see 
the sparks over the trees, on that broad part of the river. 
Don't you see ?" 

" Yes, too well," said Glendenning. 

'* It will be here exactly in twenty minutes." 

** And have all my joys, then, shrunk to this little meas- 
ure?" 

'' Now, you don't believe what a monstrous tender-hearted 
being this travelling companion of mine is," said White. 
*' He won't be worth anything for a month." 

" God bless you, God bless you," broke from every lip, 

as the general shakingof hands was renewed and renewed 

again, till everybody's heart was beating double quick time 

in their bosom. " Write us often, I'll always answer," and 

Come down again next summer," and " Don't forget to 
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read Halleck, and Irving, and Bryant," and ^'-We shall 8«a 
the boat as you come under this point," and " I'll wave, a 
handkerchief to you," and " III be on the upper deck, and 
wave mine," and " We shall drink your health to-morrow 
precisely at four, and then think of us," and " There's the 
bell, don't forget us!" These and various other phrases 
from all present were interrupted by, 

" We shall be too late, sir," in the quiet voice of the 
coachman, as the bell of the steamboat rose in impatient^ 
quick peals through the trees from the river below. 

" Good-by, and God bless you." 

And then some very hearty shaking of hands again, and 
White leaped into the carriage with Frank and Lennox, 

" And now really good-by," said Glendenning, once more 
shaking each of the ladies by the hand. " Kind, dear Mrs. 
Elton, I shall never forget you. Miss Elton, you have for- 
given me, like an angel, and I shall always recollect you as 
one. Mrs. Lennox, I could call you my mother," and he 
pressed her hand warmly to his lips. "Miss Lennox, I 
should be even more unhappy than I am if I didn't think 
we should one day — " 

" Come, d — ^n it," said Lennox, " if you don't want to be 
left behind, young man — ^" 

He sprang into the carriage. * 

" Adieu. God bless you, and happiness be yours ; and 
mind," said Mrs. Lennox — " remember ! you have made a 
promise !" 

The coachman cracked his whip, and the carriage dash- 
ed down the winding road, and was lost among the trees. 

" There goes as fine a fellpw as ever lived," said Mrs. 
Lennox. 

" And what does Mary think ?" said Mrs. Elton. " He 
will not carry away a whole heart, poor fellow. Such ex- 
pressive eyes ! such a. sweet manner ! Do you know, re- 
ally, my dear Mrs. Lennox — " 

" Let us go out on the point, where they will see us in 
the moonlight." 

The party repaired to the spot indicated by Mrs. Lennox, 
where, after waiting some ten minutes, they heard once 
again the loud bell, the voices of the captain and porters be- 
low, then the heavy thunder of the revolving wheels, and 
presently the black mass, glittering in the niocmlight, flash- 
ing with lights, music bursting from her deck, the figures of 
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people passing to and fro, and, in the ttern, a ain^o fonoiv 
not recognisable in itself, but easily identified as Glenden- 
ning by the handkerchief which was slowly waved towards 
them, till the moving city disappeared behind a sudden bend 
among the mountains. 

Thus they met, and thus they parted. How will they 
meet again ? But as none of the gay folks of Rose Hill 
was gifted with the faculty of reading the future, the ques- 
tion, which presented itself to more minds than one, re« 
mained as yet unanswered. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The charm of the Rose Hill circle was broken by the 
departure of their two gay and pleasant guests. Other 
thoughts and feelings now began to rise. Harry, who, true 
lover as he was, despite his very unequivocal rejection, had 
clung to a hope that the whole was the result of error, 
and might one day be explained and arranged, imagined all 
doubt terminated by the discovery he had accidentally made 
of Miss Elton's partiality lor a flirtation with Mr. Emmer- 
son. He had, therefore, in his own decisive way, changed 
his mind entirely as to her character, and conceived an, 
opinion, in which he did not again intend to waver, that 
this beautiful girl, with whom he had allowed himself to fall 
so desperately in love ; for whom he had come so near blow- 
ing his brains out ; from whom, he had tamely received an 
insult as cruel as it was unnecessary-"— he had come to the 
conclusion that this lovely and engaging young person was 
neither more nor less than a heartless coquette. His opin- 
ion, however false, was not altogether without apparent 
foundation. Both Frank and himself had been led to de- 
clare their passion, both, it seemed, drawn on by her arts, 
and both, at the proper point, instantly and immercifuUy re- 
jected ; and now even Mr. Emmerson, a cold and obviously 
imsocial man, old enough to be her father, was in his turn 
ensnared, and was either really honoured with her approba- 
tion (for the air and attitude which had struck him appeared 
to warrant such an idea), or was led on to think so by her 
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love of conquest. If she had accepted this last one of her 
adorers, Harry feky somehow or other, that he should equally 
despise her heart and her understanding ; but if he, too, had 
been encouraged to form and confide his hopes only to be 
in his turn rejected, the evidence of Miss Elton's proficiency 
as a coquette— a proficiency made perfect by so much prac- 
tice — would scarcely require addition. In either case, Harry 
awoke to a sense of his own weakness, and in his bosom 
the idle -anguish of disappointed love gave place to more 
manly sentiments and resolutions. ** Like a dew-drop from 
the lion's -mane," he resolved to shake off the boyish folly, 
and to meet Miss Elton with exactly the same polite regard 
as he was accustomed to bestow on other indifferent yomig 
ladies : a regard to be tempered, however, with considera- 
ble firmness, and a constant recollection of the character 
and charms of his fair and dangerous enemy. These were 
the reflections consequent upon his awkward interruption 
of the tSte-d'tite on the back balcony. Only the quiet in- 
dignation and contempt which it raised in his bosom could 
have enabled him to sustain the pang with which he saw at 
last dissolved into empty air all his hopes of all his confi- 
dence in Fanny Elton. It may be remarked, too, as among 
the proverbial caprices to which the destiny of lovers is 
exposed, that his passion seemed to be extinguished at the 
very moment when, and by the very means by which, her 
confidence in him was established, and all her doubting 
tenderness was confirmed with more strength than ever. 

Frank had read the yoimg girl's heart more correctly; 
he had seen the look of unutterable horror at the rising of 
Harry's lifeless body. Even while he sprang to his broth- 
er's rescue, so inconceivably rapid are the operations of the 
spirit, that blanched face, those clasped hands, that fervid 
expression, crushed, as it were, by the shock of death from 
a tender, breaking heart, were distinctly observed. From 
that moment he abandoned all hope, all endeavour ; and he 
felt a double triumph in saving his brother's life, as he saw 
the value she attached to it. He now longed for the orders 
to repair to his post, once so dreaded. Seriously alarmed 
for his peace of mind, he saw that, if he were destined ever 
to master his unfortunate passion, it must be by tearing 
himself away from her. 

Emmerson's wily eye immediately perceived the course 
things were taking. At first he had yielded himself only to 
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rage and mean envy, bnt noiv be bdgan to think better of 
his prospect. Without any partictdar regard for Miss 
Elton, he had long fixed his eyes upon her large fortune, 
which the profound vanity he cherished in secret, beneath 
an exterior of striking modesty, induced him to suppose 
might be brought within his reach, with proper manage- 
ment. He saw Frank was forever out of his path, and that 
Harry had fairly turned the tables on his mistress. Among 
his peculiarities, although concealed from the world, was a 
disposition to leave n6thing unwon for want of striving to 
obtain it, which he did, however, only with the utmost sly- 
ness ; for whatever he did was silent and mysterious. It 
was by the aid, asked in a confidential way, of Harry, on 
whom he had done his best to inflict a fatal injury, that he 
had brought about the very arrangement with Mr. Lennox 
by which he was to possess five thousand dollars a year. 
His addresses to Miss Elton had been preferred much more 
prematurely than he had intended, but the intoxicating tri- 
umph of his new arrangement had been rendered more dif- 
ficult of resistance on that unlucky day by three or four 
extra glasses of Champagne, forced upon him at dinner by 
his generous patron. He had, however, been sufficiently 
in possession of his usual diplomatic abilities to procure 
from Miss Elton (and he knew she would never break her 
word) an unconditional promise of secrecy. If he could 
not himself obtain the lovely hieiress, he was resolved Harry 
Lennox should not. He disliked, because he envied all the 
family. Their services to him were welcome enough, but 
gratitude was not a blessed, but a cursed sensation to him. 
He was one of those men who hate in proportion as they 
are obliged, and who, when it can be safely and secretly 
done, like to return an injury for a favour. Does the reader 
believe there are no such characters ? May he never be 
undeceived by experience ! 

But poor Fanny was the most wretched of all. She loved 
Harry, she always had loved him with the whole ardour of 
her soul. Rashly yielding to the secret representations of 
Eramerson, she had acted under impressions which she 
could no longer entertain. The moment an interested mo- 
tive appeared for that gentleman's insinuations, a new light 
broke over his whole character, and she saw that Harry was 
so deeply offended, and so far alienated from her, that it 
would require more boldness and ingenuity than she pos-^ 
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sessed to explain her conduct. She soon perceived, also, 
that he was not only acting on the impulse received from 
her first interview with him, when, stung with the idea tliat 
he >vas offering his hand in compliance with the wishes of 
his family, while his heart and his vows were, in fact, anoth- 
er's, she expressed the indignation such conduct naturally 
inspired . From that time till recently there was in his man- 
ner, stern and distant as it was, something which made her 
conscious he was yet in her power, and something which 
made her hope she had done him injustice, and that the pure 
and disinterested Emmerson might find he had been in er- 
ror. But now Harry's demeanour was changed. A care- 
.less indifference, almost levity, succeeded to his grave and 
obviously feigned composure, and his guarded determination 
to avoid her. Now he neither sought her society nor with- 
drew from it. He seemed careless whether chance placed 
her by his side, or even quite alone with him. His air was 
that of a gentleman to a young lady with whom he was 
not very familiarly acquainted, but to whom he extended 
the courtesies, somewhat stiff and ceremonious, of a host 
to a stranger guest. There was in it no affectation, no dis- 
pilay of forced indifference. It was, she saw, and her heart 
swelled as she did so, the unmistakeable absence of any 
sentiments of regard. It was the coldness of indifference, 
or, rather, of contempt. She saw she had lost him : not 
only lost him, but his respect. The idea was so painful 
that she resolved to fix upon some mode of explanation. 

But how to do this ? Her ingenuous and inexperienced 
mind might naturally form such a resolution, but the difii- 
culty of carrying it into efilect became very soon apparent. 
She thought, at first, of her mother, Mary, or Mrs. Lennox, 
but gave up the idea instantly ; such a confidence involved 
a disclosure of her opinion of Emmerson, the grounds she 
had for that opinion, his declaration to her, which she had 
promised not to reveal, and Harry's. also, which she felt 
equally bound to conceal. Emmerson's charges and insin- 
uations against Harry 'had also been communicated to her 
in a strict confidence, which she did not feel herself at lib- 
erty to betray. No, whatever was to be done^ must be done 
by herself alone. Frank once rose to her mind. But the 
impropriety and cruelty of making him a mediator between 
her and Harry rendered the stop impossible ; though such 
justice did she render him, she felt sure, had he been aware 
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of her position^ he would have faithfully and noUy perfonn- 

ed the task. 

So many and various were the changes which had come 
over the before perfectly happy party indeed, that the coun* 
try had almost ceased to be beautiful and the fine weather 
agreeable. The shore* walks and gardens were abandoned. 
There were no more, rides or long rambles through the 
woods, or boatings, or pic-nics. Little Seth's bright dream 
was already over. With Emmerson came the painful sense 
of a secret enemy, whose true character he could never hope 
to expose or escape from, and which broke upon the sweet 
strains of his imagination like a discord. From his lowly 
position, he had seen fully displayed Emmerson's cold, sell- 
ish arrogance and subtle perfidy. Yet he saw that his opin- 
ion, if expressed, would only recoil upon himself, as Emmer- 
son had the crafty skill to make what impression he pleased 
upon his friends and the world. He would not have feared 
him notwithstanding all this, for Seth had a bold, lion-heart 
to meet open danger, but he found Emmerson so wily and 
silent, so full of management and petty tricks, the very pet- 
tiness and baseness of which would have made an accusa- 
tion appear ridiculous, that the poor, artless, indignant boy, 
with alt his honest courage, had learned to feel in his pres- 
ence the irrepressible fear of a man walking in a garden 
where he knows there is a snake. 

At length Monday morning came, and Mr. Lenuoxi Har- 
ry, and Emmerson were to leave. Mr. Lennox had been 
duly informed by Mrs. Lennox as to certaia ideas and dis- 
coveries of her own respecting Miss Elton, and he in his 
turn/ although he had expressly promised not to do so (but 
men will tell their wives !), related to her the conversation 
he had onc.e had with Emmerson, when that gentleman, to 
suit his own purpose and break off the match with Frank, 
had stated his accidental, but certain knowledge of Harry's 
attachment to Miss Elton. Mrs. Lennox having thus testi- 
fied to the sentiments of the young lady, and Mr. Lennox 
of the young gentleman, Euclid could not well have demon- 
strated a problem more clearly. 

" I'll tell you what," said Mr. Lennox to his wife, on the 
morning of the day on which he was to return to town, 
while, lathered from his throat to the tip of his nose, he was 
drawing his glittering razor over the strop, occasionally (not 
stealing, but) taking a look at himself in the glass, which 
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look appeared in no way to interrupt the satisfaction of 
those two duplicates of a most capital fellow on meeting 
each other, " Pll tell you what, Kate, if so is so, Harry 
shan't stir back to town this week. He's out of sorts, that 
anybody may see. Emmerson, who sees everything, and, 
I believe, only lives to watch over our interests, has suffi- 
ciently established that fact and the cause. What do you 
think ? he caught my young master, the other night, in the 
street — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! (damn it, I've cut my chin !)---drunk as 
a piper." 

" Harry ? You astound me ! you distress me." 

" Drunk as Dick Dashall, singing * Robin Adair' — ^ha ! ha ! 
ha !-^and holding on to the Park railing for fear of falling off 
the ground! Ha! ha! ha!" 

" And you laugh ! ' What would you say if you were 
yourself to meet your son in such a disgusting state ?" asked 
Mrs. Lennox, with a look of sincere distress. 

" Sayl Why, slap him on the back, and say, * Go it, my 
boy ! Call in and let us know how you feel in the morn- 
ing!' I've no objection to my son's knowing evil once. 
He'll not do it again. It'll all come right at last." 

" Henry ! how can you speak so lightly ?" 

" The fact is, Harry is in love, and these are the signs of 
it. Emmerson told me another curious circumstance. But, 
on reflection, I am convinced there he is mistaken. His 
fidelity to me makes him over-anxious. But Harry is in 
love, and so, you say, is Fanny. Now, I'll tell you what : 
he shall remain here this week." 

" But if they have quarrelled ?" 

"Pho! nonsense! quarrelled indeed! Put two young 
pouting lovers a week in a pretty country place, with no- 
thing to do but look into each other's faces, or watch each 
other go in and come out of the room, and all that sort of 
thing, eating currant-pie and home-made bread and buuer, 
and a glass of cherry-bounce now and then, and if they 
don't make up, why — let them separate. But in this I have 
a serious object." 

** You a serious object!" said Mrs. Lennox. " I should 
like to know what it is ?" 

" You musn't be alarnied, now ; but Harry, about three 
days ago, formally requested leave to go abroad for a few • 
years. Emmerson thinks he ought to go ; I have no ob- 
jections ; but I don't wish him to go off in a pet with sweet 
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btde Faimy, if they like each other. I have not fully con- 
sented, but he requested me to break it to you and get your 
peimission." 

" It seems destined that we can't have ouc boys at home." 
'* Of course it does. Our boys are now men, my dear. 
So we'll leave him here this week, to take care of the girls 
and you, and steer you up against sloops and through thun* 
der-storms, and afterward it will be time enough to give 
him an answer, if he wish one." 

This plan was in due time communicated to Harry by 
his father, in the Oriental style in which that gentleman 
was accustomed to make his suggestions to his family. 
Harry could not offer any farther resistance to the proposi- 
tion without betraying some stronger motive than he desired 
to assign, so he only remarked that, although he had rather 
go down — ^he had some little things to attend to, etc., etc., 
etc. — yet he would remain if his father wished. 

Poor Fanny, not fathoming the motives of those around 
her, not dreaming of the suspicions of Mrs. Lennox,, and far 
less supposing that Emmerson had ever carried his double- 
dealing so far as to make such representations of her to Mr. 
Lennox — ^ignorant, too, that Harry was meditating a voyage 
to the opposite side of the globe, and that, perhaps, nay, 
probably, the few days she was now passing with him 
would be the last for years, perhaps literally the last— poor 
Fanny, as she heard the final decision that Harry should 
spend the week at Rose Hill, felt her young heart bound 
with delightful emotion, and a confidence that, however im- 
possible she found it to fix upon any definite way of ex- 
plaining her apparently inexcusable caprices, all would 
come right before that day week. There did not breathe 
on the earth a being more modest and pure, or one less 
likely to contrive and manoeuvre in order to win the affec- 
tion of any young man ; but, while she was pure and mod- 
est, her very innocence and ingenuousness prevented her 
seeing any impropriety in attempting to undeceive Harry 
under the present peculiar circumstances. In an instant 
the perfect happiness which had been a stranger to her for 
the last year returned. The gayety and charm of her past 
days once more appeared in her manner and countenance. 
Mrs. Lennox, an observer too afiectionate and experienced 
to sufier any sign to escape her, saw and correctly inter- 
preted this happy change. She had before her a week's 
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duty, by no means uninteresting to such a mother, of watch- 
log ike little drama wliich had commenced about her ; par- 
ticularly as upon its denouement depended, as she thought, 
not only the question of Harry's proposed absence of several 
years in Europe, but his future happiness and that of her 
beloved and lovely young friend. 

As to Frank, her skilful eye had already seen that the 
attachment of Miss iElton to him was of a different nature 
from his to her ; and the thoughtful mother, accustomed to 
consider all things for the best, and to '* observingly distil 
out" " a spirit of good from things evil," found in his youth, 
his elastic spirits, and his gay and impressionable character, 
a hope that this eau:ly and tender disappointment would not 
eventually interfere with his happiness, but might, on the 
contrary, not only keep him in an atmosphere of purity now 
that he was launching off into the world alone, but might 
lead him to reflection and self-communing favourable to the 
development in hisinind of religious truth. So commenced 
the second week in the pretty, charming, but now somewhat 
less gay and noisy Rose Hill. 

At length the hour of departure arrived, and as the boat 
came in sight, they all accompanied Mr. Lennox down to 
the landing-place, when the Chancellor Livingston came in 
fine style, and this time stopped at the wharf, puffing out 
immense volumes of white, hot steam, with a noise which 
obliged the family thus separating to deliver their affection- 
ate, confidential parting phrases in a tone of voice as if they 
had been shouting across the river, instead of into each oth- 
er's ears through the hand, by way of a trumpet. There 
was considerable shaking of hands, and a slight tumbling 
in of valises, enlivened by divers hearty smacks between 
Mrs. Lennox and her husband, Mary and Mr. Lennox, Mrs. 
Elton and Mr. Lennox (Mr. Lennox usually went the 
whole /), and Mr. Lennox and Fanny. The latter generally 
made somewhat more resistance to the tyrannical extor- 
tions in this way of her light and warm-hearted host, yet 
now, what with the noise, and the running to and fro, and 
the fury of the steam, and the little agitation of parting, and 
her strange, deep delight at the presence of one who did 
not depart, and Mr. Lennox's extremely sudden and deter- 
mined manner of claiming his unprincipled, but, alas ! cus- 
tomary right, and the well-known, ferocious cry of the in- 
domitably punctual captain, " All aboard /" and " Haul in 
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the plater the poor girl had not only receiTed, but actually 
bestowed such a hearty smack as made Frank blow hur 
nose in order to hide his wet eyes, and caused even Harry, 
for a single, unobserved moment, to utter something which 
would have borne a very respectable resemblance to a sigh, 
if it could have been heard in the deafening din around. 

" That's right, Fanny !" said Lennox, through Ms hand, 
and quite red in the face from the exertion of speaking so 
loud. " What's worth doing at all is worth doing well !" 

'* You're a despotic tyrant !" replied she, but he could 
not hear her words. He stopped a moment to look at her 
lips, around which played an enchanting smile, and which 
were working away so comically without producing any 
sound audible through the general uproar, but the indul- 
gence had wellnigh lost him his passage ; for, at the cap- 
tain's indignant second command, his old friend the '' plank'* 
was 'Vhauled in" with an intense promptitude, Emmerson 
and Seth having barely time to reach the deck with their 
lives. The boat was already a couple of yards on her way 
to New- York, when, leaving Fanny in the midst of a sen- 
tence, he leaped aboard, to the breathless anxiety of his 
wife and the undisguised amusement of the passengers, and 
in two minutes he had shaken hands with about a hundred 
people, and had seized an influential member of the Legisla- 
ture by the button, for the purpose of laying down some 
startling doctrines on the subject of Mr. Van Buren and the 
United States Bank. 

Seth — for Emmerson, in a spiteful mood at the idea of 
being left behind, had expressed an opinion that the boy 
would be wanted in the office — ^poor little Seth, with a 
heart as heavy as lead, and a certain indefinite shrinking 
from Emmerson, had gone to the stem, as far as he could 
get, and was gazing back on the receding point on which 
Kose Hill stood, lessening to a white dot on the green 
mountain-side, and at last fading away. The boy was not 
generally thought over-susceptible, but he certainly was 
enough so to feel the difference between the kind, rosy, 
sweet, sunshiny face of his young, charming friend and 
protector, Mary, and the bilious countenance of Mr. Em- 
merson. If he hadn't loved the whole Lennox family to 
adoration, and Mary several hundred million times more 
than the rest, he would have very likely let fly an inkstand 
or a ruler at Mr. Eminerson's head, and left the man to en« 
02 
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joy alone, in all his selfish greediness, the advantages #f 
the place. But the genuine kindness of his friends (to say- 
nothing of Mr. Lennox's frequent promises respecting the 
presidential chair !) and Mary's good-natured, sisterly inter- 
est in his welfare — no, h^ could not help himself. Be- 
sides, he hadn't a home to go to, or any other prospect of 
employment. No, he must bear all Emmerson could inflict 
in the meanness of power, and the pettiness of spite and ' 
jealousy, and, what was more,' he must endeavour to bear 
it patiently. That gentleman had once intimated to him 
the possibility of his being turned adrift to beggary and dis- 
grace. Who would receive him with the odium of Emmer- 
son's unfriendly opinion ? Thus, before he was aware of it, 
two passions (under however hopeless and ridiculous cir- 
cumstances) had entered into this obscure and friendless 
boy's heart — love and hate! They developed themselves 
there unobserved,. unsuspected by the whole world. He 
did not strive to check them, but in his ardour and inexperi- 
ence he abandoned himself fully to both. He felt within 
him hope, firmness, and determination. Some of the im- 
mortal ornaments of his country had risen from an origin as 
humble as his own. Absurd and undreamed of by others 
as was his love for Mary, it refreshed and supported his 
soul ; and although Emmerson seemed his evil genius and 
an insurmotmtable obstacle in his path, the hatred he con- 
ceived for hifh strengthened and concentrated his intellect 
and character. Everything changes, and in nothing were 
there going on changes more striking than in little, stupid, 
awkward, bashful Seth Copely. 

When the Chancellor Livingston at length ploughed her 
way out of sight, and Mrs. Lennox, Mary, Fanny, and Mrs. 
Elton (who, the reader mustn't suppose, has stopped talking 
because we have stopped recording her talk), with Frank 
and Harry, had stood watching her receding image till they 
fully realized that the beloved husband and father had in- 
deed disappeared for another week, they turned and walked 
up the hiU towards the house. 

Mrs. Lennox had given Mrs. Elton an intimation of what 
was going on, and that lady, who seized with avidity on 
everything that came in her way, instantly pictured the dear, 
happy lovers as dying to.be alone. So, without making 
any particular mystery of her ideas and intentions, but with 
sundry mysterious nods and smiles, when she saw Mary 
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WaDdng with her mother quite in advance, she put her arm 
within Frank's and drew him (not much reaisting) on, so as' 
to leave Fanny behind alone with Harry. 

The poor girl, who had ardently longed for an occasion 
to appeal to the good sense and magnanimity of her com- 
panion, and regain at least the respect which she saw, with 
insupportable anguish, she had lost, now found herself fa- 
voured with the best of all possible occasions. The party 
had strolled on a long way ahead, up tbe winding and deeply 
shadowed road. But, alas ! so far from being able to carry 
her design into execution, she found her heart beating so 
quick and so violently as to deprive her of the power to 
utter anything at all. She was so intimidated by the sense 
of her awkward position, and by the indifferent, passive air 
and expression of Harry, that the shrinking of her soul 
might have been accompanied by a corresponding move- 
ment of her person. Harry saw it, and felt it as proceeding 
from a fear, on her part, lest, " time and place agreeing,** 
he might be tempted to resume his suit. 

'' She may spare herself the anxiety," thought he ; "I 
shall make no more mistakes of that kind." 

Through the civility with which he offered his arm, 
therefore, there was something almost of freezing coldness, 
and she accepted it with an embarrassment and a timid 
manner as li^e like love as his own. Thus these two 
young people, who loved each other so sincerely, were 
estrayed by the arts of one man. 

For some moments they walked on at a pace which, to 
accommodate itself to his rather firm and rapid stride, she 
was obliged to quicken, and which showed, at least on his 
side, a sincere desire to regain the company. The silence 
was awkward for her, but did not seem so for him, for he 
presently broke it, in the laughing tone of one perfectly at 
his ease, and said, 

" How do you like this neW universal favourite of ours, 
Glendenning, Miss Elton ? Do you, with the rest of us, 
think him such a fine, warm-hearted fellow ?" 

«Yes, Ido." 

** He amused me extremely. I like him better than I do 
White ; his mind may be less matured, but his heart is 
fresher." 

'* Do you think him really reformed ?" inquired Miss El* 
ton, timidly. 
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** I dunk tliai must depend upon ciicumaM^cM and t^Hm 
lh» sort of society lie falls iato* He is sincere now ; there 
can't be a doubt of it ; biit he's facile, I fear, and fickle." 

" If he were fickle without being sincere," remarked Miss 
Elton, in the same sweet, low voicer ** I should fear much 
for him ; but sincerity is a virtue so rare and so redeeming, 
that, where it exists, reformation can never be hopeless." 

" Yes," said Harry, in a light tone, " 1 don't doubt he'll 
turn out a fine fellow. We shall miss him as a companion, 
this country week of ours, at all events. There is our 
party ; shall we join it ?" 

Fanny felt she was thrown back, but she also felt she 
had deserved it. The air of perfect carelessness, the firm, 
advancing step, the deliberate change of the conversation at 
the point where it might have become serious, the absence 
of all his usual haughty distance of manner, and the haste 
to join the rest, had in them something which struck her 
painfully ; but she remembered the cause he had to suppose 
this precisely what she required of him, and his promise 
never to resume the subject again, and she did not despair 
of letting him see, in time, the true state of her feelings. 
She, therefore, left his arm and joined Mary. 

In the evening the delicious weather once more gathered 
them together on the balcony to tea. Harry was gay, and 
chatting more than usual. He was less distknt than he had 
been before for many months to Miss Elton, but it was that 
sort of courtesy which a gentleman bestows upon a lady, 
without any efibrt or any meaning more thm meets the eye. 
Fanny felt it with alarm, almost with anguish, but patiently 
bore what she had so rashly brought upon herself. 

The tea was nearly over, and some of the party had al-. 
ready risen from the table, when Mrs. Lennox said, 

'' What is that elegant, very red volume in your pocket, 
Harry ?" 

" A guid^-book !" 

" A European one ?" 
. "Yes." 

"Youll not want it, my son. We shan't let you go. 
I can't make up my mind to it. You and Frank both — 
^ all my little chickens at one fell swoop !' " 

" Too late, my dear mother ; my mind's quite made up. 
Before I left town, indeed, I had completed ail the neces- 
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sary arrangeraMafs. Thu daj week at farthest I shall be 
on the ' deep blue sea !' " 

'^ What, dl these decisive arrangements before you had 
consulted us ?" 

'' I did not intend to set out, of course, without your full 
permission.^* 

'' Like father like son ! You and Frank are famous for 
doing a thing first, and asking permission afterward.'* 

" But, my dear mother, if it is ever to be done, better 
now than later in life. There's Emmerson, now, ready to 
take good care of the office till I get back. Besides, the 
yearning I feel to see Europe has lately grown intolerable." 

" Europe f" exclaimed Fanny, with a face much paler 
than she had any idea of, and trying, with obvious difficul- 
ty, to speak in a careless manner, and as if her breath did 
not come and go considerably quicker than would be requi- 
site for such an undertaking. 

" Yes. He persists in his determination !" 

" What determination ?" inquired Fanny, fixing h^r eyes 
on Mrs. Lennox. 

" He has told you of his plan, of course — ^has he not ? 
To go off in six days, by the next packet for London." 

" You are jesting," said Fanny, laughing. 

" Why he has certainly told you," said Mrs. Elton. 

Fanny was silent. 

" I did not think of troubling Miss Elton with affairs in 
which she must feel so slight an interest." 

Her artless eyes were lifted to his one moment, but fell 
beneath his cold, grave expression. 

" And how long do you propose remaining away, if I 
may venture to inquire ?" asked Mrs. Lennox. 

"Three, perhaps four years. I mean to attend one or 
two courses of lectures on the Roman law in Germany, un- 
der Savigny, and to spend a wiiHer in Italy, and I can't 
give less than a year to England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; and I must see Eg3rpt, and Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople when once so near — and — " 

" Mercy on me ! my dear son," cried Mrs. Lennox. 
" Why, you're laying out wt>rk for a lifetime. Can't I per- 
suade you to give it up ?" 
" Oh, pooh ! nonsense ! Thfe time will soon fly away." 
" There, there's your father's own son again." 
" I am dying to see a foreign shore," continued Harry. 
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"Ah, I wish I could go with you," exclaimed Frankt 

« And I," added ]Aary. 

" And what changes may take place here before you get 
back ! and what changes may — nay, must take place in ytm /** 

" Not changes for the worse !" 

" You go a boy, you will come back a man." 

" I hope so, Pm sure !" replied Harry, with some em- 
phasis. 

" And what may you find here on your return ?" 

Here Frank, and Mary, and Mrs. Elton, all exclaimed 
against any gloomy predictions or apprehensions, and uni* 
ted in declaring that every young man ought to travel ; that 
it was a most delightful thing to see London, and Paris, 
and Rome, and Greece, and Egypt, and all those outland* 
ish places, and that it would doubtless do him a vast deal 
of good. 

Fanny said not a word ; but Mrs. Lennox perceived she 
was chilled and shocked, and she began to think it might 
be the best thing, after all, for the young girl as well as for 
her son to get him out of the way for a year or two. As 
for any love of his for Fanny, she concluded, from what 
she saw, that the attachment was altogether on one side, 
and her sigh of tender sympathy for Fanny was not un- 
minsled with surprise at the indifference of Harry to so 
much sweetness, beauty, and affection. " But thus it is,** 
thought she : " the course of true love never did run smooth.** 

I'he party now all rose, and strolled out upon the lawn 
with the exception of Harry, who, his mother said, had 
gone with his maps and books to study out a rcutt. He 
did not present himself again till a late hour in the evening. 

When Fanny laid her cheek that night upon her pillow, 
it was wet widi long-suppressed tears. The leaving her 
uninformed of so important a resolution, while it had been 
communicated to everybody else, she acknowledged was 
what she might have expecteci, but it nevertheless seemed 
a slight so marked, the evidence of a contempt so cold, that 
she -scarcely knew whether it affected her with more an- 
guish or indignation. 

" If he really have ceased to love me," thought she, " it 
is my own fault, and I will bear the penalty." 

She longed to confide to^Mrs. Lennox or Mary the offer 
of Emmerson, and her rejection of it, but that gentleman was 
too old a head for her, and the promise given she never 
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dreamed of breaking, even if Hany should leave his coun- 
try under the conviction that she had accepted him, or had 
trifled with him. Time would set it all right. But time, 
to such a young, tender, impassioned girl, was not the most 
acceptable medicine for such suffering. At length all her 
sad thoughts, by the force of habit, merged into one, as she 
closed the long train of her reflections with an humble 
prayer to Him who ordains all, that, wherever the object 
of her affection might go, he might be protected and led the 
right way ; and that both he and she herself might receive 
either aid to avert calamity, or strength to support it. She 
had, at least intentionally, done no wrong, and she did not 
mean to do any. She committed herself and her young 
sorrows, therefore, to His care who had promised to give 
rest to the weary, and with a lightened heart, though tears 
were yet on her lashes, she fell into a sleep, the blessed 
privilege of the pious and the innocent, disturbed by no 
UDgovemed passion or painful dream. . 

Several more days passed away in the same manner. 
Harry's spirits seemed high, and everybody remarked how 
elated he was with the idea of his approaching voyage. 
Fanny had schooled herself into tranquillity ; whUe Frank, 
whose sadness equalled her own, took lonely walks, oflen 
going out early with a gun, and returning late. Mary went 
on rallying everybody else into a good humour, and Mrs. 
Elton had pretty much all the rest of the talk to herself. 
In fact, the spell of the party was broken. 

Towards the end of the week there came a letter to 
Frank and one to Mrs. Lennox from Captain Glendenning. 
He described his arrival at Montreal. To Frank he gave 
a humorous description of his journey and arrival. To Mrs. 
Lennox he wrote in a more serious, and even in an eloquent 
strain. Both were delighted at this mark of attachment. 
Frank read his aloud, as it was obviously intended he should 
do, and it clearly recalled the writer, whose playful descrip- 
tions occasioned much laughter. Mrs. Lennox folded her 
letter carefully and put it away. She found its confidential 
and serious tone too sacred for the hour and scene. 

With each day the distance between the hearts of Fanny 
and Harry had increased. He had now conceived such a 
seriously unfavourable opinion of her, that he often showed 
it unconsciously. It is by a thousand minute and nameless 
details that our sentiments towards each other manifest 
themselves. His manly and noble character could receivo 
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from an artful coquette but one impression. Her dismissal 
of himself and Ftank, and the scene with Emmerson, were 
constantly before him, and the passion which had raged in 
his heart was calmed, if not destroyed. He jested with her 
sometimes as if he had never seen her before the present 
week. He exhibited not the slightest disinclination to be 
alone with hex;, or to be interrupted when alone. He com- 
plimented her freely and flippantly when others did. In 
short, she began to feel not only indignant at herself for 
longer thinking of him, but to be convinced that their rela- 
tions were in good earnest broken off completely and per- 
manently. Had she herself given him no reason to believe 
she did not love him, his present demeanour would have 
long ago cooled, and, perhaps, terminated her attachment to 
him ; but when she reached this point, the recollection of 
the scornful words she had uttered, and of the attitude in 
which he had seen her with Emmerson, took from her all 
strength and resolution, and overwhelmed her with fluctu- 
ations of hope and grief, of love and pride. 

Friday came, and with it Mr. Lennox. At dinner they 
sat longer than usual, to hear the city news and chat of the 
past and future. 

" So Harry is really off?" said Mrs. Lennox. 

" He's his own master. I have no objection." 

" Give me but three or four years," said Harry, " to- see 
the world, and study what can be better studied in Europe 
than here, and PU come back and turn man of business the 
rest of my life." 

" It is but fair," said his father, to whom Mrs. Lennox 
had already communicated the result of her observations, 
" Go, my boy, when you please. I will prepare letters of 
introduction, and will procure such others as I think neces- 
sary. You will have a letter of credit on Rothschild. Your 

introductions will place you in the first society. Mr. B 

has pressed upon me a letter to the Duke of G , and 

another to the Earl of W ; not ordinary letters, but 

such as will throw open to you the most interesting, at least 
the highest circles of English society. There you may 
spend what you like, for, without attempting display, I wish 
you to live like a gentleman, and to have every facility for 
acquainting yourself with the world. For Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Florence, Rome, and Naples, you will be amply 
provided with introductions. Enjoy yoiurself, my son ; btit 
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you know that, without some serious, intellectual, daily oc- 
cupation, no enjoyment can last long. I expect you to be 
back in three years, with your mind and manners much im- 
proved. Don't forget us. Take good care of yourself. 
Write often. Perfect yourself in the German and French. 
Remember, we send you off with implicit confidence in your 
good sense and discretion, that your letters will be a great 
consolation, and your return the most joyful era the future 
has in store for us. Let me hear your opinions on the po- 
litical state of the various countries you pass through, and 
sketches of whatever interests you. Don't lose your tem- 
per when cheated. Take things as they go, cheerfully 
and quietly. Don't think yourself obliged to quarrel with a 
man because you discover him to be a scoundrel, or to 
swear eternal friendship to all who please you at first sight. 
You go to learn, not to teach.- Of all things, come back a 
good American, a sensible, modest fellow, and without a 
mustache !" 

The eyes of more than one person were a little moist aa 
Mr. Lennox proceeded, but, as usual, his close set the whole 
party laughing. They were a little startled, however, by 
his next words, which were, 

*' And now, sir, all I have to add is, that, once resolved 
on ^bing, you can't be off too soon. The next packet sails 
on Wednesday. I recommend you to go to town by this 
afternoon's boat. Do all you have to do coolly, and we'll 
be down to-morrow -and see you off." 

" But, my dear, dear Harry," cried Mrs. Lennox, " you'll 
want a thousand things. I had no idea you really would 
go so soon too. I cannot believe it." 

*' Oh no, I shall want nothing but a single portmanteau. 
All my things are ready. I can renew my wardrobe in Lon* 
don better than h6re." 

'* But if you're going in to-day's boat, you'd better be mo- 
ving, sir," said his famer ; '* shell be here in less than an 
hour." 

There was something so extremely sudden and unex- 
pected in this whole arrangement, that more than one coua« 
tenance was pale. 

" My beloved son !" and " My dear brother !" and " You 
are a devilish lucky fellow, Harry !" and " I wish 1 were 
going with you !" and " Don't go off till we come down !" 
and various other expressions from various lips announ« 
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ced the mterest all took ia the j^oeeeding. Hanr; withr 
drew to bis room, and hastily, aad with a aon^what tiem- 
bling hand, packed up the necessary things. By the time 
he had finished the whole family were assembled on the 
lawn, with, hats and bonnets, to accompany him down to 
the landin|[-place, already the scene of so many aad and 
merry partmgs and meetings. 

In the whole course of th}9 preceding conversation Harry- 
had never once looked at Fanny nor she at him. She be- 
haved admirably., A slight pallor might have been percept- 
ible to a close observer, but there were, luckily, around her 
no such impudent and detestable personages. AH who aus* 
pected anything of her state of mind were delicately care- 
ful not to pay her the least attention. They strolled down 
the well-iemembered hill in no very regular order, laughing 
and talking about the ridiculous absurdity of a man's starting 
up so suddenly after dinner to go to Jerusalem. Mary said 
it reminded her of a man who was asked " How soon he 
could be ready to set off for China," and who replied, " As 
soon as I can get my hat /" Mary and Fanny were walk- 
ing together. The former had not been initiated into the 
real st€te of affairs between Harry and Fanny, her acute** 
ness being diverted by the fixed idea she had of ai^ attach- 
ment that was, or was to be, between Frank and Fanny. 
All of a sudden s]ie called back Harry, who happened to bq 
the nearest. Fanny had trodden on a sharp stone and hurt 
her foot. 

" Come here, Harry, will youT 

" What for ?" inquired Harry. 

" Well, you^re a gallant knight, to be sure ! Here's a lady 
actually wounded on the occasion of your departure, and 
when I call you to assist her, you hang back and aay * what 
for?'" 

" Wounded I Miss EUon!" exclaimed Harry. 

'* Ob, don't fall into any mistake,'^ said Mary, laughing; 
'* it's only her foot, not her heart. But she has really hurt 
herself, and would have gone back if I had not called you 
to lend your arm." 

" Indeed, it's nothing. I had better go back ! It will be 
over in a moment." 

" Admirable locic," said Mary ; •* if it will, be over in a 
moment, why go back 1 Recollect, you may not see Mr. 
Harry again these five years^ if ever. So, yoiur amii sir*" 
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'' Certainly,'* said Hany. 

Miss £lUm hesiiatod a m^meat. 

« Mary !" cried her father ; " whereas Mary ?" 

"Here, sir r 

And she ran off. 

" Really, Miss Elton,** said Harry, politely, " you seem to 
be (ffiite lame." 

*' Oh yes— oh no— *>don't let me detain you, Mr. Lennox* 
I beg ; you will be too late.** 

*' I have twenty minutes,'* replied Harry, looking at his 
watch. '* If you insist upon going on, I beg you to spare 
your foot. I really hope the injury ja not serious." 

^ Let us, at least, try," said she, ** not to miss your boat.** 

But the steep descent of the hill had earned the rest of 
the party long ago out of sight, through the divers hends of 
the road, much more rapidly than Fanny could follow, do 
all she could. 

'* An artifice," thoug^bt Harry, but as he looked down in 
her face, over which a slight expression of pain was min- 
gled with one of emotion, he felt he did her injustice. His 
error was made more certain by the appearance of a spot 
of blood upon the white, thin shoe that clothed the slender* 
est, most gracefiil foot in the world. 

'' I had no idea of being called upon to walk so sudden* 
ly," said she, " or I should not have ventured out in thesft 
slippers. I think a piece of glass has cut me." 

** You must return, indeed you must," said Harry, alarm* 
ed and ashamed of his suspicions, 

" Oh no," replied Fanny, also alarmed, not at the hurt, 
but at the idea of returning alone with him in her present, 
state of mind ; " pray let us hasten on." 

They did so ; but a long walk and a lonely one was be« 
fore them, and she was obliged to lean much more heavily 
than she had ever done before upon his arm. 

*' I shall he uneasy about your foot," said Harry ; " 1 wish 
this had not happened. I am almost inclined to go back !" 

" What can it be hut a trifling wound !" said Fanny. 
'' You might lose your boat here, and your passage to Jion- 
" don, hy such a delay. You've a delightful voyage beforet 
you." 

** Yes, I anticipate four or five years of unalloyed happi- 
ness." 

A pause. 
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** You will find many changes on your return.** 

"I presume so, of course. Five years can scarcely fail 
to bring some; but I always lodk on the bright side of 
things. These changes are as likely to be pleasing as sad 
ones." , 

' Another pause. 

" Yes," said Harry, " it must indeed be a singular sensa- 
tion to return to one's country after an absence of some 
years.** 

** Do you really go as far as S3nia ?*' 

•• Yes, I mean to see Jerusalem, and Egypt too. Pray 
use my arm, Miss Elton.*' , 

" Such a journey must require much time.** 

" I hope my father will prolong my leave of absence. I 
think, perhaps, in five years, I shall be back." 

" Perhaps— never !" said Fanny, with a voice which was 
not intended to tremble in the least. 
• " Perhaps is a word which covers a large space of con- 
tingencies. Miss Elton." 

" Mr. Lennox," said Fanny, " you will not misconstrue 
me if I say I regret the rudeness with which I once ad- 
dressed you." 

"It is entirely forgiven,'* said Harry, coldly. As he 
spoke, he felt that the light, loved arm trembled in his. 
He was affected, but he remembered Emmerson. 

Tl\ere was another pause, and the idea that he ought to 
be too sensible to yield to the artifices of a coquette rose 
in his mind. He looked once more on Miss Elton's face, 
and her «yes were raised to his. They were full of tears, 
and their expression thrilled him to the soul. 

" Fanny," said he, " will you answer me one question ?" 

"What question?" 

" What passed between you and Mr. Emmerson ?** 

" I cannot tell you." 

" Why did you address to me the language for which 
you have just expressed regret ?" 

" I cannot explain." 

There was another pause. Fanny had scarcely time to 
collect herself and repress her tears, for they suddenly 
came full in sight of the whole party on the landing-place, 
and the steamboat lying off the wharf, with the barge cut- 
ting her way towards them, a sheet of green and sunny 
foam half hiding her swiftly-advancing bows. 
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•" 6ood.bir !? V* God Ums you!" " Wo tball bo down 
to-morrow/ " Take care of yourself." 

Ere these and other similar expressions were uttered, 
Harry was half way from the land to the steamboat. Vari- 
ous handkerchiefs were waved to him, which he answered 
by wafting back again a kiss with his hand. But one kiss, 
wafted from such a distance, so indefinitely divided among 
80 many people, did not produce the effect that sort of thing 
sometimes does when differently managed. As the eyes 
of all (we were positively going to say survivers) on the 
landing-place were fairly full of tears (even Frank's and 
Mr. Lennox's), the few triHing drops which happened to 
steal noiselessly from Fanny's averted eyes were not 
brought into any prominent notice. 

And now Harry felt as if he were, indeed, launched upon 
the world, already a free, independent man. He looked 
around with a sort of inexpressible tenderness, mingled 
with bewildering delight, from hill to hill, and from shore 
to shore, each point of which was so familiar, so admired, 
and so dear. He was gazing on them for the last time for 
many years, perhaps he should never see them again. At 
all events, in the ordinary course of things, some changes 
would occur about him and within him before he should 
again behold those soft and solemn mountain-shapes, which 
seemed silently crowding around him, and looking down to 
say farewell, ere he left his home and his native land to 
go abroad into the mighty, brilliant, vast, dangerous world. 

As for Fanny Elton, he was now yet more indignant at 
her, and he despised himself for the momentary weakness 
she had caused him to betray. Thank Heaven ! I am tear- 
ing myself at last from — an artful coquette ! 



CHAPTER XXVL 

When Harry reached the city, he went directly home, 
and when he got home, the first room he entered was the 
office. There sat poor little Seth, among half a dozen 
other clerks, copying ^way for dear life's sake, with a very 
sad face« After such kind and familiar salutations as Harry 
P ? 
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' iielighted to bestow' on those lieneath him, or in «njr way in 
Us power, he went into the next room and shut the door. 

** How are you, Emmerson V 

" How d'ye do T said Emmerson, taking his hand with 
both his, and giving him a warm, bland welcome. 

" I want you to do me a favour." 

« What is it ?" 

" I am going to unbosom myself to yon, as the young la- 
dies say, frankly and freely. I never yet knew any good 
cause of concealment." 

'* You are quite right !" said Emmerson, with a clear 
smile ; *' there's nothing I detest more than duplicity or 
double-dealing. But what is it ?" 

" I am going to London in the packet of Wednesday next. 
On a tour of three, four, perhaps five years. The office is 
sufficiently taken care of by you, and my advantage in hav- 
ing at command a substitute so kind and able ought not to 
be thrown away. I shall leave all my interests in your 
hands, sure to find everything, on my return, ready for me 
to set firmly and steadily forth again in my professional ca- 
reer. But for your ability and fidelity I could not do this." , 

" Well, you rate me too highly ; but to the point." 

" One reason why I go is, of course, the natural desire of 
a young man to see the world." 

" Well : and the other ?" 

" Listen to me. You are the best, the nearest friend, not 
only of myself, but of my father's family. I need not blush 
to make you a little confidence." 

" Go on ; you know I would do anything to oblige you." 

" You will be surprised to hear, perhaps, that I have not 
only been long a very — serious — admirer of Miss Elton^ 
but that I have had the insane stupidity several vtimes to 
suppose she saw, approved, and so forth, and so forth, and 
so forth. You understand T" 

" Why, not clearly," said Emmerson. 

" In short, then, I offered myself to her ; she rejected 
me : not simply rejected — she — all but — in fact, she reject- 
ed me. Now I can immediately get the better of this sort of 
thing, and I am resolved to leave — ^to pull up stakes, as ihey 
say, and quit till I get my disappointment under control. 
Since my last visit to Rose Hill, I have been struck with a 
particularly absurd idea that this young lady has been la- 
bouring under some strange mistake." 
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Emtnerscm raised Ua hand as if catelMaly to his ejres 
and forehead, so as to conceal, however, the change he felt 
was taking place in his countenance. 

'< But for one circumstance, I should girs in and pla€0 
myself at her feet again." 

" And that circumstance ?" 

^ I stumbled upon you and her the other day on the bal- 
cony, and it struck me you were speaking and standing in 
the character of a lover. Is it so ?" 

" Your question is rather sudden," said Emmerson, again 
nibbing l|is brow and eyes with his hands, and turning pallid 
with an embarrassment disagreeable to see. 

" Understand mte," Said Harry. " I have no right to de-^ 
mand your confidence, but as my going abroad depends 
upon your reply, I hope you will let me know. Are you t 
lover of Miss Elton ?" 

Emmerson turned away his face, and busied himself, a 
moment arranging some papers on the table. 

" If Miss Elton have rejected you, I shall postpone my 
departure, under the conviction that she loves me. If you 
have any, the slightest reason to imagine she means to re* 
ceive your addresses — nay, if she even wavered or seemed 
to waver, she is either your wife or she is the most accom- 
plished coquette that ever breathed, and Tm off till my heart 
is as free as air." 

" My young friend !" said Emmerson, in a pale whisper, 
" she more than wavered. If she mean to accept me or 
not, I am not fully prepared to say ; that she hesitated, I as- 
sure you, and the impression left on my mind is of a nature 
which will not prevent my trying again. This I will say, 
however, but in sacred confidence. You must give me your 
word never to reveal it." 

" I do." 

'< Then this I will «ay : I had some idea you were at- 
tached to her, and I am not capable of such a base act as 
endeavouring to supplant you. I, therefore, particularly 
asked her whether any attachment of hers to you ought to 
prevent my continuing my addresses. She replied, 'No; 
he is as far from offering, as I should be from accepting him 
if he were to offer P " 

" Miss Elton said that to yt)ur 

" 1 swear it !" said Emmerson again, in a whisper. 

*' Enough. Your statement I cannot doubt in the least. 
You even mean more than you say !" 
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No answer, but a very significant look. 

" Good ! give me your hand ! I am infinitely obliged to 
you for your friendly frankness. I see it has given you 
pain to wound me thus, but no matter. I wish you joy. If 
you win her, she will bring you happiness unutterable, for 
I shall believe she married you from afiection ; if she jilt 
you, why you may have the consolation of knowing you are 
not the first, nor the second !" 

" But I must lay you once more under a solemn iiyune« 
tion of secrecy," said Emmerson. " I would not, even if 
she be all ypu fear, injure the character of the young lady. 
You must promise me what I have said shall neVer go bo- 
yond us two, and also that you will never say you saw me 
—you know—on the balcony with her. If I am to be jilt* 
ed, of course I wish to conceal my folly .^ 

"I promise solemnly." 

Harry went out, humming an opera tune. 

" What I say is quite true," thought Emmerson. " She 
did waver, and I do mean to pursue it farther, and she did 
make use of the remark p me as I stated. Besides, a voy« 
age to Europe is the best thing this young gentleman can 
undertake. Frank in Prairie du Chien^ Master Harry in 
Jorusalem-r*the old fellow will /oUow after him, doubtless, 
before a year. I can manage that. And then, if Miss El- 
ton won't marry me, I don't think I sball be obliged to go 
to Europe to recover from the disappointment, although 
$100,000 settled on herself is a comfortable affair. But, 
as matters are going, I don't think I need despair of finding 
some suitable alliance. I think my boat sails tolerably 
well!" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

As Fanny lefl Rose Hill with the family next day, her 
heart beat high with the hope of— she scarcely knew what. 
Harry's last words had been more than kind — they were con- 
fidential and tender. She felt that his good opinion had 
been partly regained, and she looked forward, if not to the 
postponement of his voyage, at least to such a parting as 
would not leave her Iq i^uch a painful state of mind as she 
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had suffered the last two dayB. She saw the refusal to an- 
swer his two questions had surprised him ; but she depend- 
ed upon his perceiving (without being told) that she waa 
under some necessity in not doing so. She was thus the 
gayest of the whole party, and Mrs. Lennox, who talked it 
over with her husband, quite agreed with him in the coo- 
clusion that to attempt to understand lovers and their ways 
was a hopeless task. 

They reached town, at length, on a bright evening, and 
preferred to walk home, looking (particularly Fanny) to see 
Harry each moment coming to meet them. But Harry waa 
not to be seen, either on their way home or when they ar* 
rived there. At length he made his appearance, greeted 
with more than his accustomed warmth each individual of 
the family he was about to be so soon separated from, in- 
cluding in his heartiest welcome Mrs. Elton. To Miss 
Elton he bowed stiffly, without offering his hand or meet- 
ing her inquiring look. Thus, in one moment, all the poor 
girl's aerial hopes vanished into nothing. 

Fanny spent part of the evening there, but the same cold- 
ness was persevered in, till she felt that if she had appear- 
ed cruel and capricious, he was much more so. Complain- 
ing of a headache, by no means a feigned one, she withdrew 
€ix\y with her mother and father, who had hastened to meet 
them, and sought the longed-for solitude and darkness of 
her own pillow : imploring aid from Him who always glares 
to those who ask, she schooled herself to resignation and 
peace. 

The next day she did not go at all to Mr. Lennox's, and 
Tuesday also passed without her yielding to the solicitation 
of her mother to pay them a visit. 

In the evening Frank and Mary came round, to say that 
they were all going to accompany the packet-ship out to 
sea as far as Sandy Hook in the steamboat, and to see 
Harry fairly off. As strong objections as the poor girl 
could or dared to make against this trial, she did urge, but 
without success. She positively must go. She had never 
seen a packet-ship at sea, or the sea itself at all ; she had 
never seen the Hook ; and Harry would be so disappointed 
if the whole of the Rose Hill party did not honour his em- 
barcation ; and various other irresistible reasons were so 
persevered in by Mary, that she was obliged to acquiesce, 
though she felt she was destined to undergo a terrible ordeaL 
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CHAPTER xtnn. 



On the last evening that Harry was to spend at home, 
Mrs. Lennox took an occasion to seek him, when he was 
alone in his room, arranging his. things preparatory to his 
embarcation. The tender and thoughtful mother had re« 
solved to address him upon two pointy with the frankness 
which is the privilege of maternal affection. She hoped to 
find the heart of her son, whose keen susceptibilities and 
noble qualities she well knew, so softened by the idea of 
separation, as to give to the confidential communion she 
desired a sacred character of truth and love. 

Instead of being busied with his preparations, she found 
him, evidently not anticipating such an interruption, sitting 
motionless, his head leaning on his hand, and lost in thought. 
On the table, and the object, apparently, of his reveries, for 
[ his eyes rested full upon it, lay a lock of hair, which, from 
its rich auburn hue, might easily be recognised as Miss 
Elton's. He started as she entered, and, snatching up the 
silent, but, doubtless, eloquent, souvenir, thrust it into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

" Harry," said she, seating herself by his side, and fixing 
her gentle eyes full upon him, '< that is Miss Elton's hair. 

He coloured, but she continued. 

" It offers me an appropriate opening for a question I 
have to ask you before you leave us for so many long years 
—perhaps forever." 

" What question ?" asked Harry, recovering, not without 
an effort, from his confusion. 

" You know, my son, I would ask none from idle curios- 
ity, and I am equally sure you will not withhold your con- 
fidence from me, now that we are going to part." 

" There is not ^ question on earth, my dearest mother, 
that you can ask, which I will not answ^ you as truly as 
if I were on my dying bed." 

" Thank you ! I knew, I was sure you would." ;^' . 

" Now, what is your question ?" 

" Fanny Elton, Harry, is, of all beings out of my famfly, 
' the one I most admire, for whom I have the sincerest af- 
fection. Her happiness is as dear to me, almost, as yotnrt. 
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I have MBietiiiiM thought yda» too» w«ra m much interest- 
ed in it as I. The lock of hair you have endeavoured to 
conceal coDfirms my ofdnion. The first question I have to 
ssk you is, do you lave Fanny Elton ?" 

" No, mother,^' said Harry, firmly, slmost sternly. 

** But have you ever loved her ?" 

** Years ago, I had a boyish passion fear hert and procured 
from her, without much persuasion, this ringlet.** 

He took it out and handed it to her. 

'* You can see by the brighter colour that she was you&ger 
when she gave it than she is now." 

" Tell me all, my son r 

" That is ail, mother. As we both grew older, we both 
grew wiser — ha! ha! ha ! I have not seen this before for 
s yesr, I do assure you. I was going to say I had almost 
forgotten I bad it, when it turned up accidentally aooong my 
old things. I was thinking of my folly when you came in. 
Take it : you may hand it to her, with my compliments^ if 
you like, it'll do for somebody else perhaps." 

'* What do you mean ? Have you changed, or is it the 
change in her ? Is it a lover's quarrel, or pique, or jeai* 
ousy, or what ?" 

" Upon my soul, I am on the best of terms with her. 
But the cbr.:ige is in both of us. I do not admire her char- 
acter, upon a close atudy of it, quite as much as I expected^ 
and the fact is, she — she — " 

" She what V* 

He was going to disclose what he had learned from £m« 
merson, but that gentleman had exacted from him a distinct 
promise of secrecy, so he stopped and said nothing. 

Mrs. Lennox also ceased her inquiries. She had no au<* 
thority, of cburse, from Miss Elton to make any. She was 
not disposed to reveal her own suspicions of Miss Elton's 
attachment for him witbout the certainty of effecting a 
union ; and though she perceived a bitterness in his maimer 
which did not argue perfect indifference, yet his denial of 
any affection for her was so positive that she feared press- 
ing her inediation any farther, lest the cause of Miss Elton 
might suffer. She knew, if there were any real affection, 
absence would rather strengthen than weaken it. She, there- 
fore, concluded to pursue the subject no farther. 

" Well, then, leave her. If it is so, you will have one 
tie the less to call you back to your native laud." 
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- «< But tliere are ties enough without her, my detsr mother,** 
said Harry. 

'' I have now another and much more serious remark to 
make," resumed Mrs. Lennox. ^* You are going off beyond 
my care, out of my sight, for years, to be exposed to all the 
dangers as well as the temptations and errors of life. Yoa 
have everything to make you happy but one things and,, 
that one thing wanting, all the rest, sooner or later, must 
prove vain. Like your father, Mary, and Frank, you are 
without religion. Answer me frankly and like a man, are 
you not ?" 

"I am ; since you ask me so seriously, I must tell you 
the truth. I am without the least approach to religious be- 
lief ; nor do I find I am more likely to "sin without it than 
with it. Be assured, I shall love virtue and walk in the 
path of honour as long as I live." 

** I thank you for your frankness, Harry. I myself once 
doubted, and I know how plausible doubt can be. I see, 
also, in others, like your father for instance, that a man may. 
possess every noble quality of mind and heart, and yet be 
an infidel. I don't start from you ; I ain't afraid of you. 
You are my son. I admire, sympathize with, and love you 
still." 

The tears rolled down her cheek as she spoke, and she 
took. his hand and pressed it fervently to her lips. 

" But I have to request from you," she continued, " the 
same toleration— the same respect I extend. Do not de- 
spise or shrink from me because I believe; for I am (dder 
than you, and have thought of the subject more. I will 
not now offer you any argument. We will suppose Chris- 
tianity false, the most absurd, impossible series of fables that 
folly ever heaped together or credulity ever received. But, 
true or not true, I have to request that, during your absencet 
and at as early a moment aspossible, you will acquaint your- 
self with the subject thoroughly. Do not reject it without 
understanding it. That is not the part of a well-informed, 
sensible man. As Christianity is the religion of modem 
civilization, you should comprehend it, if not as religion, as 
a remarkable system of philosophy. If the history of iis 
divine origin be not true, you can scarcely mingle on equal 
terms with gentlemen and scholars without, at least, know- 
ing its history as an earthly influence ; yet you do not know 
anything of it. Can you tell me on what grounda other 
sensible men believe it ?" 
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**Nol I co&faM that it is to me the moat imfathomftble of 
mysteries." 

*' Are you exactly ^iware what are the jnrophecies .^ 

" No, I am not." 

" Have you ever read the Bible through 1^ 

** No, not continuously." 

" Have you ever read any commentator on it ?" 

'* No. You cross-examine, mother, like a lawyer,** he re* 
plied, laughing, but at the same time blushing. 

" Now, then, I am going to make you a parting request. 
First, you will not come back till you are well informed 
upon the scheme, and the internal and external evidence of 
Christianity. I do not ask you to study it for the sake of 
believing in it, but that you may seek only to explain what 
it is that falls like a spell upon the intellects of so many other 
people, and makes them cling to it, notwithstanding its ab- 
surdities, through life and through death. That you should 
believe I do not ask; but I ask you to ascertain what it is 
that makes other men believe. Will you do this ?" 

'* At least, I will try ; indeed, I have always been intend* 
i]ng to study the theory, the philosophy of Christianity, and 
to investigate the mystery of its influence on mankind. I 
will come back well acquainted with the Bible ; I will exam- 
ine it as I would a law question — coldly, firmly, without 
passion, without respect. But I give you notice," he added, 
laughing, *' I shall tell you, without concealment, the result 
of my inquiry. I shall spend some time in Germany, where 
^lese questions are dissected with merciless precision. 
But if, after three years, I still find (as of course I shall) 
that the myths of antiquity, and the ignorance of an age 
without a press, had combined to palm upon the credulity 
of mankind a religion now in its wane, I fear you will be 
yourself shaken in your faith, and that I shall be '.he instru- 
ment of depriving you of what you value as the greatest 
consolation." 

«* My son," said Mrs. Lennox, " I know you are candid, 
generous, and pure. Sealed as your eyes now are, when a 
beam of light reaches them you will acknowledge it. When 
the physician heals you, you will believe on him. No man, 
with your sincerity of nature, your oleamess of understand- 
ing, and your moral courage and devotion of soul, can ascer* 
tain what makes others believe without believing himself. 
I know you will keep your promise, and, keeping it, I know 
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fou will come back to me a Cfaiistian. Yoa wfll leani wbat 
meaa by telling you * seek ve out of the Book of the Lord 
and read,' and you will find the *iear of the IiOid b the be- 
ginning of wisdom.' " 

He shook his head and smiled. 

** Well, I am satisfied,'^ said she, *'that you will neither 
break yopr faith with me, nor conmrae blind to your relation 
with Him who died to save you.** 

The term " died to save you" grated on Harry's ear as 
the cant of a class. The idea of a God " dying" to save the 
creatures of his own creation, held out but little pro^spect of 
a realization of his mother's pious wishes. He answered, 
however, only, 

(«I have promised to study the subject consciwtiously, 
and I will," 

"I have brought you several works,'' continued she, 
^* which you must also promise to read, and which will grow 
more interesting to you as your mind becomes sufficieuily 
, enlightened and enlarged to comprehend them. They are 
all small editions, to take up as little room as possible. The 
* Bible,' a * Prayer Book,' * Butler's Analogy,' and * Paley*B 
Evidences.' You will read them ?" 

" Why, if you wish it, yes." 

'< r do wish it, and receive your promise seriously and 
solemnly. If you have no deeire for the labour, do it in 
memory of me." 

" I will, you have my word of honour." 

" Now, then, good-night ! your obedience deserves a ?•• 
ward, and will receive one, 1 am sure," 

She embraced him affectionately, and saying, 

" This is the last time I shall bid you good-night, Hany, 
for many a year," left him with her eyes full of tears. 

" My poor, dear, kind mother," thought he, when he found 
himself alone, and looking upon the, to him, somewhat for- 
midable pile of books which he had promised to read. '" Who 
' can oppose such amiable and tender weakness ? who can 
refuse to gratify such affectionate whims ? A nice, studious 
time she intends I shall have of it ; but no matter, I mil keep 
my word." 

And for the last time for a long period, he sought the re- 
pose of sleep beneath his father's roof and in his native land. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The BQonuDg Inroke still aad bright, just the Tejy sort of 
weather one would like to go to sea in. The softest possi« 
ble zephyr toyed with the tree-tops, and there was scarcely 
a cloud in the whole heaven as large as a pocket-handker* 
chief. The Eltona were to breakfast with Mr. Lennox at 
eight, and the passengers to go out in the' Montreal were 
requested, by an advertisement in the newspapers, to be on 
board the steamboat De Witt Clinton, Whitehall wharf, pre- 
cisely at ten o'clock A.M. 

The breakfast was attempted to be made very lively by 
Harry and his father, but Mrs. Lennox and Mary were both 
plainly affected, and Mrs. Elton did not think it even neces- 
sary to wipe away with her handkerchief thenars which 
came trembling, one after another, down her cheeks, till she 
was at last obliged to stop eating altogether, in order to 
blow her nose. Fanny did not weep ; she even smiled, 
and sometimes ventured a timid remark to Harry on. the 
delightful weather ; but she was so pale with strong, sup- 
pressed emotion, and so ten thousand times more lovely 
and touching than ever she had been before, that Harry, 
after one stolen look at her, when their eyes did not meet, 
tor hers were drooped in silent and most sad revery upon 
the floor, formed an inward vow not to look at her again, 
unless he were contented to make a regular fool of himself 
by countermanding his passage, and remaining at home to 
be duped and laughed at a third time by one who certainly, 
at this present moment, looked like anything on earth but a 
coquette. Nevertheless, l;ie l^ad scarcely formed the vow, 
when he found his disobedient eyes fixed once more on 
that charming figure, now so still and passive, on that beau- 
tiful, once bright face, now more like death than life, and 
yet where, unleiss art were fair as nature, firm and modest 
pride held government over a breaking heart, and kept all 
silent and resigned. 

" The carriage is ready," said the servant. " It is half 
past nine." 

** I cannot, cannot believe it," said Mrs. Lennox, folding 
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Harry to her bQ^m, " thai I am losing my beloved edn, 

perhaps forever." 

'< Oh, pooh ! nonsense !" said Mr. Lennox ; " think of him 
when he comes back, with a pair of mustaches as big as 
your arm curled up under his nose, a Turkish turban on 
his head, and a strange, foreign accent in his £nglish — ^hey ! 
Katy!" 

" / shall bid you good-by here*^ said Mary ; " I ain't go- 
ing to have any tragedy scenes on board the boat for the 
amusement of strangers." 

" Ah ! this is only a rehearsal T' said Mrs. £lton ; " youH 
do it in earnest when the time really arrives," and down 
came another shower of tears on her cheeks. 

" Upon my word !" said Lennox, " it is a ticklish sort of 
thing, this bidding good-by, isn't it? I do feel somehow as 
if I were going to execution ! But only think how much 
worse it must be to be really hanged." 

" Please, sir !" said the attentive servant. 

" Ah ! very true. This is no time to be too late. This 
is no ' Chancellor Livingston' afiair ! Come along, come 
along." 

" My dear mother," said Harry, offering his arm. Fan- 
ny's was already closely thrust into Mr. Lennox's. Down 
they went to the carriages, crowded in anyhow, and laugh* 
ing through their tears. 

" Come along, Harry, come along.** 

" Ah, no ; I shall walk!"^said Harry. 

Fanny felt, oh who can describe how deeply, all theee 
little manifestations of complete indifference. 

" Walk ! Well, youll be too late, I'm sure jrou wiU," 
said his father ; " and a sensible set we shajl look like, to 
be sure, driving down in such a crowd as this, and leaving 
the only one who is really going — behind." 

•* That's Harry, all the world over," said Mary. " You 
know he was going to send us all out of town to celebrate 
his birthday except himself, and he was going to stay at 
home and work !" 

Harry now shook heartily the clerks by the hand (didn^ 
they envy him, too?), and the servants, also, now came up 
to bid young master good-by, and poor black Simon look- 
ing as if his heart would break, and the foolish old fat cook 
blubbering away till everybody else began to cry again, too, 
though they could scarcely do so for laughing, and off went 
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the ctniaffe, tbrndering away, and off walkad Hany joal aa 
ftst, and they all got there just in the very nick of time. 

"Two ninutes more," said Lennox, "and we ahould 
have had our young mad-cap with us at leaat aoothec 
month." 

'< I wish with all my heart," said Mrs. Lannox, *< it were 
so." 

" Why not go hack at once then ?" proposed Mary, langh- 
iag. 

And now poor Fanny's true agony commenced. There 
was everybody on board the boat ; many ladiea and gen* 
demen with whom she was well acquainted, and Emmer- 
ton among the rest. There they all were, laughing, talk*, 
ing, and jesting, and Harry shaking every human being by 
the hand, and speaking so warmly, and smiling so grace* 
fully at all but herself; and she, of course, reeeived Her 
share of jests, at which she was obliged to laugh, and of 
attentions which she must return, and all the while the 
steamboat was pushing her way rapidly towards the tall, 
noble-looking ship, which, with sails gradually rising to the 
air, and her prow already turned seaward, was beginning 
to move, her anchor being already weighed. 

During this little interval, Harry was, of course, surround- 
ed (perhaps eaten up would be a more appropriate express- 
ion) by his afiectionate relatives, and some twenty or thirty 
personal friends who happened to be on board. On Fanny 
he never turned his eyes ; but she could not help looking: 
often and with a swelling heart on his noble, manly form, 
and really very handsome countenance, as he seemed en« 
joying himself just as if he were not leaving the warmest 
heart in the world to pine and break in silence behind him 
•--just, in fact, as if he were not conscious there was such 
a person as she on earth. 

And now they have reached the packet, and all hands 
are assisted on board, and there is a cold collation, and 
some excellent wine, and the company all stand round the 
long table and drink each other's health, and happy voyage, 
and pleasant weather, and short passage, and safe and 
speedy return, and, before the now half*bcwildered Fanny 
quite expected- it, the bell rang, and all were ordered off the 
ship, and there were various groups formed of families and 
friends embracing (long, deep, oft-repeated embraces they 
were, too) — and Harry stood, tall and quiet, and took, by 

Q2 
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tOTM, motlier and fsCthtr m his arms and to his heart. Per* 
baps ^re was a moisttnre in his lashes while he received 
and returned those last sweet tokens of love ; then Mary, 
who (no one dreamed she would have done so) fairly burst 
into tears ; then Frank, who smiled a bright, clear smUe, 
tfbd said, 

" Did you ever see such a set of simpletons, Harry ?** and 
y«t, as he embraced his brother, came glittering out of his 
own eyes also something which, if they were not tears, he 
dashed away exactly as if they had been. The truth is, a 
vast deal of business was done this memorable morning, as 
S<m Weller would say, "in the water-cart line," by vari- 
ous people. 

Fanny was the only one whom Harry had not bade faro- 
well to. She thought he was not going to at all, and she 
wished he might not ; and when he approached her, at 
length, with a cold and formal bow, she would have givea 
Urorlds if he could have totally overlooked her. Somehow 
er other, she was the very last one to leaye the ship, for she 
had stood trembling, and thrilling, and holding on to her 
tears, till she really scarcely knew how to get away, or 
where she was to go. 

• "Harry," said she, not altogether suppressing a sob, 
•* good-by ! God bless you !** . 

"Good-by, Miss Elton!" was his cold reply; "should 
we never meet again, you have my best wishes. Here, 
steward, take that portmanteau below, will you ?" 

Fanny was handed down into the steamboat, she scarcely 
knew by whom. She stood there a moment among the 
crowd, looking up to the beautiful, lofty ship, whose broad, 
snowy saih ttrere now nearly all unfurled to the wind, which 
began to freshen. The songs of the sailors rose together 
with the trampling sound of their many feet as they hasten- 
ed across the deck ; the vessel began to glide more rapidly 
on, while the-steamer turned her prow in the contrary direc- 
tion ; and numbers of people looked down on them from the 
quarter-deck, of whom she could not distinguish any indi* 
vidual. Then some one shouted,' 
" Three cheers /" 

They were given with enthusiasm, and then returned from 
the ship. 
^^ Again P* 
And again the same process was gone through with. 
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And once mom diroe hoarty husm wero git^a and »> 

ciproeatod. 

Already the reaeel was di^ant many hundred yarda, co&b 
laencing her long, perilous way acroaa the ocean. 

Fanny felt noting could enable her longer to restrain her 
feelings. She gro^ h^ way down into the cabin, too 
blinded by tes^s to see ; and throwing herself npon a sofat 
where she was fortunately quite alone, covered her &ce 
with her handkerchief and wept in silence. 

Poor Famiy ! It is not every beautiful, proud, high-spirit 
ed girl who knows what an unpleasant thing it is to be ie» 
jected. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Fanny's paleness and indisposition passed off as a fit of 
sea-sickness, in which she had the sympathy of all, partic- 
ularly of Emmerson. By the time they reached town again, 
all bat herself were, or seemed, quite recovered from the 
sadness o( mere leave-taking ; and when she remembered 
the perfect indifference with which Harry had pronounced 
his last farewell, she too began to be supported by pride, 
shanie, and indignation, and made a tolerably successful at- 
tempt to regain her spirits. This was more easy in conse- 
quence of the manner of Emmerson towards her. He ap- 
proached and conversed with her some time, with a gentle- 
ness which it seemed could only proceed from an excellent 
heart and a sincere character. There was something about 
him so unassuming, so ingenuous and persuasive, that, while 
he spoke with her, and when she heard his frank and con- 
fidential conversation with the Lennoxes, she could not be- 
lieve he had ever been guilty of duplicity or meanness, and 
she blushed at her ungenerous suspicions. Harry's cold 
" good-by** confirmed her in the conviction that she was 
not and had never been beloved by him ; and that was ex- 
actly what Emmerson had told her. She had, then, per- 
haps, done Mr. Emmerson wrong. The idea gave to her 
manner towards him a gentleness equal to bis, and in pro- 
portion ae her own hopes died away, his were reawakei^ed. 
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But she longed for the priTacy of her own aptrtoKnti to 
mve vent to herimgiiish in unseen and unrestrained tears. 
The sight of the beautiful city, which now no longer con? 
tained the object of her affection, the thought that he would 
no more for years, and perhaps never again, behold the 
surrounding shores, or mingle with the thousands amonflr 
whom her life was to pass, cast a gloom over all things ana 
over her own soul ; but she was pious as well as tender, 
and she. had been taught to calm the violence of every feel* 
ing and passion by humble appeals to Heaven. And sp 
time passed on, and things seemed once more to fail into 
their usual channel. 

For a few weeks, however, the high spirits of the Len* 
nox family were rather dashed. Fanny's heart was con- 
tinually full almost to overflowing, and her eyes were wet 
wiih tears, which she was ashamed or afraid to shed ; for, 
while reason taught her to be indifferent, feeling and mem- 
ory often overcame her strength. The grief o? Mrs. Len« 
nox, also, was too obvious not to be contagious, and the yet 
undisturbed high spirits of Mr. Lennox only contrasted more 
strangely with the sadness of the rest. Frank, by his no- 
ble, delicate demeanour, humbled as well as affected her. 
He plainly showed how well he saw he was not loved, and 
never could be ; yet in him appeared no anger, pique, or 
coolness. His attentions were continued and his friendship 
increased, but with a consideration for her which awoke 
the sincerest gratitude. That he was unhappy was evi- 
dent; but it was the unhappiness of a manly and patient 
mind, which is far from yielding to the oppressive weak- 
ness. He neither attempted to excite her compassion, to 
awaken her jealousy, nor to pique her vanity by resentful 
coolness or affected indifference. In this respect he offered 
a graceful contrast to his brother, not unremarked by Miss 
Elton ; but she did not understand the difference between 
the two cases. Sometimes she almost imagined that now 
Harry's want even of esteem for her had been so clearly 
and so cruelly displayed, she might return some rays of 
encouragement to the faithful attachment of Frank, whose 
unhappiness she could not bear to see, and might in time 
bring herself to alleviate. But she had been educated upon 
the strictest moral and religious principles, and knew how 
to distinguish between the impulses of amiable weakness 
and the dictates of duty ; and the image of Harry, careless, 
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forgetful, contemptuous as lie was, reigned too strongly in 
her heart to permit her to think of ever receiving the ad- 
dresses of another. 

Afler some weeks, during which none of the family had 
spirits for another trip to Rose Hill, it was proposed by Mr. 
Lennox that they should go again. Various pros and eons 
were discussed, and the tendency of the party was decided* 
)y towards remaining in town. Frank was now moment- 
arily expecting orders to repair to his post, from which his 
leave of absence had been, at the request of his father, pro- 
longed to an almost unhoped-for period. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, no one cared for another country excursion. 
To inhabit even that delightful house, when thus deserted 
by so many who had made it the happiest spot in the world, 
to wander alone by the winding beach, and through the sol- 
emn, silent wood, where the voices of Frank, Glendenning, 
White, and Harry had been so often heard, did not seem an 
attractive idea. But Mr. Lennox was anxious not to have 
them spend the sultry month of August in town, and he 
himself enjoyed the weekly holyday passed with them, 
away from the dust and noise of the city, the bustle of 
crowded courts, or the confinement of a close office. 

" May we take Seth with us, father ?" inquired Mary. 

" No, my dear," replied Mr. Lennox, without hesitation ; 
" I don't believe he can be spared. His last trip has not 
done him any good, but has, on the contrary, rather spoiled 
him. Besides, the effect is unfavourable upon the other 
clerks, of selecting one for a pet : it makes him insolent, 
and them jealous." 

" Insolent, father ? what, poor little Seth ? Why, I never 
saw such a timid, obliging, manageable boy in my life." 

" Mr. Emmerson will tell you a different story." 

«* Mr. Emmerson ?" 

" He says he can't get along with him at all since his 
last trip ; and I think you'll allow that he who can't live 
with Emmerson^ can't live with any one." 

" It's very strange," said Mrs. Lennox ; " but, if Mr. Em- 
merson says so, there must be truth in it." 

It was decided, therefore, that they should, go without 
Seth. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ik tlM afternoon of the dqr on which this oomrwiation 
oeonrred, Mr. Lei}fiox« with Majy and Mis^ Elton on either 
arm, and Frank with Mrs. Elton, were coning in from » 
walk, when, as they entered the house, their attention was 
arrested by thtf soimd of voices in the office. 

•* It is true." 

'< It is not true.'* 

» Do you mean to say I am tiling a falsehood ?" said tli# 
gentle voice of Emmerson. 

^* I mean to say you first gave it me to copy, and that ywk 
then desired me not to copy it till you should correct it.^ 

The door of the office now qiened and discovered the 
whole party, with Mr. Lennox at the head, but unobserved^ 
apparently, by either of the disputants. 

'* I do not say you tell a wilful untruth, my young friend,** 
said Emmerson, gently, although the expression which 
came over his dark and now pallid countenance betrayed 
considerable emotion, "but I deny your statement. You 
are habitually negligent. You have forgotten, and pnipose 
this as an excuse. I wish your faults ended there.*' 

" It is false !" said Seth ; ** I am not negligent. I appeal 
to every clerk in the office. I do my best ; I neglect no* 
thing, and / am incapable of an untruth. I remember most 
distinctly your countermanding your order to copy the bill, 
that you might correct it ; and, moreover, I believe, sir, yoa 
know what I say to be the truth.'* 

" What is all this ?'* said Mr. Lennox, coming forward. 

" Ob, nothing. One of the daily occurrences of the of- 
fice when you are absent," said Emmerson, with mild in- 
difference. 

*' What is it you charge so boldly upon Mr. Emmer- 
son ?" inquired Mr. Lennoj;, gravely. 

Seth was silent. 

" Will you be good enough to favour me with an anaweor?*' 
reiterated Mr. Lennox, yet more mildly. 

Seth turned very red, then very pale — conmienced to 
speak, but had, for the moment, either not the presence of 
mind or the bodily strength to do so. 
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*' Will yw eigilain, Mr. Emmexspiiy if yoa please ?** 

** I really should be 8ony to do to," eaid Emmerson, 
snoiUng. '* I believe the boy speaks in a passion, and will 
deny to-morrow what he has dared to inftimiate to-day." 

" But what does he insinuate V* 

" I gave him a bill in chancery to copy-— it should have 
been done a week ago, and if not filed to-day, will be too 
late. I should have reminded him of it, but he is so sus- 
ceptible and irritable when I speak to him of anything, that 
I abstained from doing so, supposing he had cofned it, per* . 
haps, whea I was not in the room. To-day I ask him for 
it ; he replies I requested him not to copy it — a thing on the 
face of it — at least^-A mistake." 

" And you add$df Master Seth," remarked Mr. Lennox, 
" that Mr. Emmerson had not only countermanded this order 
to you in this way, but knew he had done so-— that is, was 
not only making a mistake, but preferring against you delib- 
erately & falae accusation." 

SeUi turned still paler, but did not reply. 

" I should never have mentioned this>" said Emmerson, 
"for I do not wish to injure the boy; but this is what I 
mean when I say I cannot get along easily with him." 

'* ^etb," said Mr. Lennox. 

" Sir," said Seth, suddenly lifting his pale face, but meet* 
ing the stem glance of his benefactor with one, if not as 
B^m, at least not less firm. 

^ Ask Mr. Emmerson's pardon, and confess you have ut- 
t^ed an unworthy falsehood, this moment." 

Fire darted into the cheeks of Seth and flashed from his 
eyes as he turned them upon Emmerson with a haughty 
indignation, totally unlike anything ever se^a in him before* 
He answered in a few voice, 

"Never!" 

" You persJat in your charge, then ?'* 

" It is true," said Seth. 

" You mean to say that Mr. Emmerson asked you to de- 
fer copying the bill till he had corrected it, and now, while 
denying it, is conscious of having done so V 

"I do, sir!" 

" Seth ! do you know what you say? Do you mean U> 
charge Mr. Emmerson with dishosour — with duplicity ?" 

" Befcore mast and God !" replied Seth, firmly. 

^ Look r said Emmerson, sboi^ing tbs biU to Mr. Lei^ 
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nox. " It is drkwn by yourself: is it likely 1 should pro- 
pose to correct it ?" 

**How do you explain this fact, sir?" demanded Mr. 
Lennox, still suppressing beneath the calmest exterior an 
obviously rising storm of indignation. 

" I cannot explain it — I can't explain anything connected 
with Mr. Emmerson, but I have asserted the truth. I repeat 
it, and Mr. Emmerson knffws it.^* 

' " Oh, if you believe me capable of laying a snare for 
you !" said Emmerson, with a smile. 

" I would not have voluntarily advanced such a charge,** 
said Seth, his face extremely pale, but his voice steady and 
his eye unshrinking ; " but since the point is raised, I scorn 
to conceal my opinion. I do believe Mr. Emmerson capa- 
ble of any act of selfish meanness or malignant slander, of 
auy art to provoke, and any lie to ruin me." 

The boy stood erect, with a deep emotion, which ap- 
peared to have given tallness to his stature as well as grace 
and dignity to his gestures ; his brow and cheeks grew ab- 
solutely swarthy with indignation, and his eyes flashed with 
the fire of a noble soul fully aroused. There was a moment 
a dead silence. Mr. Lennox, thunderstruck, appeared for 
an instant to hesitate what course to pursue, while Emmer- 
8dn was so speechless with surprise and rage, that impar- 
tial observers would have certainly supposed him the cul- 
prit of the two. His cheek was yellow with emotion, his 
dark eyes were sunken and bent beneath Seth's keen glance, 
and the paper shook with an audible noise in bis trembling 
hand. He looked, in short, more like a fiend than a man. 

But everybody found, in these marks of agitation, only 
the shame and natural anger which any irreproachable per- 
son might feel on being publicly <;harged with a dishonour- 
able act, and, after a single glance of sympathy at him, Mr. 
Lennox stepped up to Seth and took him by the shoulder. 

" Listen to me, sir," said he, with a serious tranquiUify, 
which boded no good. " You are a little, homeless, friend- 
less boy, with a temper too rebellious and brutal to hope 
for employment elsewhere, or 1 would this instant turn you 
out of my house. If you were my son, I would horsewhip 
you within an inch of your life ; as it is, believing you to 
be insane with rage, and not responsible for what you say, 
if you go down upon yottr knees and ask that gentleman's 
pardon for the atrocious insult you have offered hinit snd 
iS bs grant it^" 
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" Oh ! I paxdon him unasked,'' said EmmeTaon. <* Pray 
let us drop the subject. I am far fiom wishing to destroy 
the prospects of the poor little fellow." 

" I may, for the present," continued Mr. Lennox, *' ab- 
stain from turning you out of the house, at least until I can 
get you some other mode of support. But obey me at once, 
or I shall teach you on the spot how a character so deceit- 
ful and worthless must be dealt with." 

" If I am so worthless," said Seth, respectfully, but firmly. 

" Silence, sir !" said Mr. Lennox, too much accustomed 
to implicit obedience from his own grown-up sons to hear 
without amazement these bold words. ** One breath more, 
and you shall learn I can punish as well as reprove." 

*' Punish !" echoed Seth. 

" My dear father !" murmured Mary. 

** I have not been used to suffer such a threat in my boy- 
hood," said Seth, ** and I don't know why — ^" 

" Pray go on," said Lennox. 

" You are the only man living to whom I would not go 
on ; but punishment, if you mean chastisement, I did not 
permit when a child, and I would not permit now, even if 
I merited it!" 

"Leave the room! leave the house! never cross ray 
threshold again !" cried Lennox. 

" My dear husband," said Mrs. Lennox. 

" I obey you, sir," said Seth, and, passing through the 
group of ladies at the door quite firm, but his face very 
white, he walked with a proud step down the street. 

As he turned the comer, however, he remembered he had 
no place to go to— no home — ^not a cent of money — no re- 
sources but what he held from Mr. Lennox, who even paid 
his board in a house in which he had now no right to re- 
main. He remembered, too, the kind friends he might now 
never see again, Mrs. Lennox, and Miss Elton, and Mrs. 
Elton, and, most of all, Mary, and what they must now 
think of him, and how clearly all Enunerson's hints and 
calumnies would now appear well founded, and what a cruel 
advantage his hated foe would take to slander him, now 
that he had really conunitted sueh a shocking outrage. 

"No matter," he murmured, "I will saw wood, dig, 

sweep the streets, or starve, but I won't have anything 

more to do with Enunerson. If there were anything of 

the man in him, I'd make him eat his words. But one 

Vol. I.--R ' 
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might as well tlureaten and insult a woman 1 He ' pardons 
me unasked !' He pardons me ! Ah, the scoundrel !" 

Thus yielding to the ungovernable passions of inexperi- 
enced youth, and despising, as youth so often does, the dic- 
tates of prudence and propriety, the boy had not only instill- 
ed the person whom he ima^ned his enemy, but also Mr. 
Lennox and his whole family. As this last recollection 
forced itself upon him, the tears, which the thought of his 
destitute state could not make him indulge in, began to 
overcome his power of resistance, and turning down a side 
street where no one happened to be walking, he wept and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 

But, luckily, the hearts of fine, honest, bold fellows like 
him don't break quite so easily. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The next morning the ladies, particularly Fanny, who, 
somehow or other, spent nearly her whole time there, im- 
portuned Mr. Lennox to recall his sentence of banishment 
against poor Seth ; but that gentleman afforded no encour- 
agement to their petitions. 

" He can never again come into my oiSce. The young 
scoundrel! I am indignant as well as amazed at the 
change which has taken place in him, or, rather, at my 
discovery of his real character. Who ever saw such a 
modest, bashful, blushing little fellow three months ago? 
He could not find courage to speak, and now, yesterday, 
when he had a point to carry, I never saw more nerve, de- 
termination, and strength of character: burning cheek, 
flashing eye, and words flowing from his lips that sounded 
more like Junius or Sheridan than a little, impertinent, 
country ploughboy." 

" But these," said Mrs. L^onox, '* are indications of tal- 
enl^ which, you know, you always predicted he would one 
day reveal from under his unpromising exterior." 

** Talent ? yes, but talent accompanied by a want of prin- 
ciple, which promises no very brilliant close to his career. 
I really hate the boy, lot so much for what he has himself 
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done, as for one or two doubts wluch he half caused in me 
of the strict integrity of Emmerson's representapons. But 
I see Emmerson was, as he always is, perfectly, strictly 
honest and right. He said the boy was bold, insolent, un» 
principled, and would make mischief in the fisimily ; and you 
see he has done his best to verify the prediction." 

" But Mr. Emmerson never spoke to us in this way of 
Seth,** said Mary. 

" No, of course not ! He did not wish to interfere with 
the boy ; but, as the superintendent of my business, it was 
bis duty to state to me exactly his opinion of all the subor- 
dinate agents of the office." 

" Upon my word !" said Mary, " I don*t believe Seth has 
had the least intention to do wrong in this circunlstance." 

" What ! do you imagine Emmerson really countermand- 
ed his order to copy the bill, that he might mi coped it ?** 

" Why, Seth looked to me like a person who meant to 
tell the truth at all hazards, simply because it was the 
torth." 

** But Emmerson denies this. Besides, the bill is mine. 
Mr. Emmerson never corrects my draughts." 

" He might have mistaken ; he might have forgotten. It 
is certainly very strange, but — ^ 

** You pay Mr. Emmerson's memory a poor compliment." 

*' And, my dear father, this poor little Seth ! what could 
possess him, but his unflinching honesty, to throw himself 
into such a dilemma ? He knows he is entirely dependant 
on you ; he knows the confidence you have in Emmerson. 
If be had, from negligence, omitted to copy the bill, he 
might have better acknowledged it at once, than told a lie 
which must bring him thus openly in conflict with his supe- 
rior and master ; or even had he been inclined to a false* 
hood, why add the grave charge against Emmerson that he 
knew the truth of his excuse ?" 

" Mary," said Mr. Lennox, afler a pause, " yon seem to 
take a great interest in this boy, but I beg yen will conduct 
his defence with a little more forbearance towards others. 
You have a/mo*/ infetred, not e«ly that Seth is innocent, but 
that Mr. Emmerson is guilty. Of course, you are not aware 
of what your words might be made to infer, but hereafier I 
beg yon will be more carefhl. What Mr. Emmerson saya 
is not only k&nest, bnt tfue. He is not only the purest^ 
moat frank, and disinterested of men, but he is the most 
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acute judge of character, and the best informed upon every 
subject on which he ventures to speak. I trust not only his 
integrity, but his memory. He never forgets. The precis- 
ion and coolness of his mind are actually astonishing. It is 
' to him I look as the guardian of Harry and the inheritor of 
half my business, whenever I may choose to retire myself 
from the toils of the office. A breath against his character, 
and I am sure he would withdraw himself from me forever. 
You will oblige me by never mentioning Seth*s name again, 
either to him or to me. But here he comes." 

" Good-morning !" said Emmerson, with a smile and man- 
ner of such quiet self-possession that, while he spoke, every 
one present acknowledged the truth of Mr. Lennox's repre- 
sentation of him, and gave up Seth as a good-for-nothing, 
indomitable, quarrelsome little rascal. Even Mary, for the 
moment, ceased to justify him in her thoughts. Fanny alone 
began to see a little into the peculiar character of Em- 
merson. 

** We are discussing the merits and demerits of that young 
scamp Seth," said Mr. Lennox, " and I am doing justice to 
your superior discrimination of character." 

"Oh," replied Emmerson, modestly, "my opportunities 
were better. I was with him more, and he was less on his 
guard with me. But I am sorry you were so severe with 
him." 

"His conduct was certainly very extraordinary," said 
Mrs. Lennox, " and seems, indeed, inexplicable." 

" Why, the fact is, the poor little fellow has a morbid, 
diseased imagination !" said Emmerson, as if speaking upon 
a subject in no way interesting to him. " I have always 
found him so suspicious and susceptible, that I was neither 
surprised nor displeased at the explosion of yesterday. He 
is always fancying people are trying to injure him — a most 
unfortunate disposition. Do you Imow that this little gen- 
tleman is ambitious, too ?" he continued, as if relating an 
excellent joke. (Emmerson rarely joked, unless the sub- 
ject had, as in the present case, some bearing upon him- 
self.) '^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! he has ideas and plans of all sorts. 
Do yon know he expects to be a very great man one of 
these days? Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Well," said Mary, quietly, ** it depends only on himself. 
Many a great man has risen from the plough." 
^ " He's much more likely to come to the gallows, I foar," 
.. --'"■ 
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said Emmerson, in a whisper. '* I dont speak all I could 
of this wicked little fellow. He is a bad, worthless, dan- 
gerous person." 

They were going to ask what he meant by this insinua- 
tion, when a servant entered with a letter for Frank, and 
Emmerson took his leave. 

'^ At last !" said Frank. '* By your leave, ladies and gen- 
tlemen ! So ! I am to start for my post in three days." 

This news threw the family into a commotion, although 
it was no more than they had long expected. Perhaps, 
strange as it may appear, no one was pleased at it except 
Fanny and Frank himself. 

He had no sooner been convinced that her love was be- 
stowed on his brother, than he conscientiously resolved to 
master his own passion without the least diminution of his 
esteem for her qualities or interest in her happiness. While 
daily exposed to her presence, he found this a difficult task, 
and he prepared, therefore, to leave her with a tender satis- 
faction, shared by her, because she knew that, when absent, 
he would speedily succeed in diverting his thoughts by new 
scenes and adventures. But the sweet, pretty girl uncon- 
sciously added to his passion by her desire to show towards 
him the utmost warmth of a friendship which only stopped 
short at love. 

The preparations for sending Frank off, however, did not 
prevent Mrs. Lennox from following her wish and that of 
the rest of the family, fully sanctioned by Mr. Lennox, in 
seeking out Seth, with the purpose of offering him such aid 
as he might require. With considerable difficulty, they suc- 
ceeded in tracing him to the office of a lawyer, where he 
had procured some copying at a price sufficient to provide 
him with a sustenance. Mrs. Lennox enclosed a note to 
him for twenty dollars, begging to hear from him whenever 
he inight require similar assistance. Her husband would 
allow her to say no more, either in the way of encourage- 
ment or advice, as he said it would look like an intimation 
against Emmerson. 

The next day was the last of Frank's stay, and at dinner 
the family sat longer than usual, and the young officer re- 
ceived much excellent advice from everybody present. 
Mrs. Lennox was going on to beg he wouldn't smoke so 
much, would wear flannel next his skin, etc., etc., etc., when 
two notes came in, one for Frank and one for Mrs. Lenno?^, 
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The latter was from Seth. The twenty dollar bank-note 
was enclosed, with the following words : 

" To Mrs, Lennox. 
" Madam, 
'^ I haven't dgne anything wrong that I know of ; but while 
I labour under the imputation I will not accept assistance, 
except it is offered because they think me incapable of a 
dishonourable action. I seize tms occasion to apologize for 
my rudeness to Mr. Lennox, once my noble friend and ben- 
efactor ; you and all your family have my thanks and best 
wishes. I respectfully thank you for your interest in me ; 
but don't fear, 1 shall get along somehow, and don't intend 
to knock under yet. 

*' Your respectfully obedient, 

Humble, and grateful servant, 

" Seth J. Copely." 

" There's a young, haughty, ungrateful dog for you," said 
Lennox. 

« Now, 7 like that /" said Mary ; " that's noble— that's the 
way a man ought to act. Seth is as innocent as Emmer- 
son himself." 

" Mary !" said Lennox, with a frown of displeasure. 

** Where's Frank ?" said Mrs. Lennox. 

He was gqne. 

" He also had a letter," remarked Mary. 

" Did you see him read it ?" 

" No, I paid him no attention." 

" Did you observe Mr. Frank ?" inquired Mr. Lennox of 
the servant. 

" Yes, sh*. He opened the letter, read it, rose, and imme« 
diately went down stairs." 

«* Is he gone out ?" 

" He took his hat, sir, and went out." 

*' Did he seem surprised or alarmed on reading this 
letter ?" inquired Mrs. Lennox, anxiously'. 

" He looked, ma'am," answered the servant, " very much 
as he usually does, and got right up and went out." 

" I hope," exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, rising suddenly, " he 
has received no bad news." 

" I hope," cried Mr. Lennox, good-naturedly, imitating 
her manner, ** I hope he has not jumped out of the window !" 

^* But," said Mrs. Lennox, half laughing and half alarm- 
edy ^* should anything have happened !" 
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" Pooh, pooh, Katy ! what a superfine Spairtaa mother 
you would have made ! I fancy ymtr preeentiBg Frank his 
shield, and telling him * with it or upon it !' " 

" Mother would say," interrupted Mary, laughing, " * with 
it or without it ! hut, at all events, do yon mind and come 
home !' " 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

We must now request the reader to go back to Glenden- 
ning. When he reached Montreal, he began to feel the 
stirrings of different thoughts. Two or three recollections 
came coldly in among his warm reveries of Rose Hill, and 
the higher aspirations which his residence there had awa« 
kened. In the first place, he had not been very particular 
in his society in that town, and, truth to say, although his 
wildness and love of frolic had not prevented his forming 
intimate relations with the most worthy among his brother- 
officers, he had also admitted to a perfect familiarity one or 
two whose principles and character were not by any means 
what they should be. Among these was a Lieutenant 
Breckenbridge, who had been his companion in various 
nameless orgies, and whose reputation did not stand high. 
Glendenning determined to gently and imperceptibly disen* 
tangle himself from this intimacy, in obedience to his laud- 
able resolution of reform. It was a delicate, perhaps a dif- 
ficult thing to do, for Breckenbridge was hot-headed, daring, 
quick to suspect a slight, and prompt in his resentment. 
But, as Glendenning knew him to be licentious, unprinci- 
pled, and a habitual sneerer at everything pure and holy, he 
determined to avoid future contact with him. 

There was another circumstance, much more grave, which 
checked the pleasure of his virtuous dreams as he entered 
the town of Montreal. It was the terms on which he stood 
with his commanding officer, Lieutenant-colonel Nicholson. 
This gentleman was the second son of Lord Middleton, and 
a specimen of the sort of man into which a bad-hearted, 
spoiled child may be transformed. Full of the idea of his 
high family, great expectations, and personal rank and ap- 
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pearancd (for he was a very handsome man c^ fifty), his 
character was cold, pompons, and arrogant. While his im* 
derstanding was small, his opinion of it was immense, and 
nothing could exceed his vanit}% unless, perhaps, the vin- 
dictiyeness with which he revenged any offence that wound* 
ed it. 

A coward in secret, his cowardice was overmastered by 
his self-importance ; but while even in his overbearing man- 
ners he studied his own safety, he was indifferent to the 
danger of others. A toad-eater where his fears or his in- 
terests required, he was a relentless tyrant to those beneath 
him. Although invested by his rank, connexions, and 
wealth, with a certain consideration in the eyes of the 
world (for how few are not worshippers of these things ?), 
his real character was cruel and despicable. His stature 
was tall and conunanding, and an erect and military air add- 
ed to the impression of a countenance which announced 
not only the habit, but the- determination of command. In 
birth and education he was a gentleman, but fashion, unfor- 
tunately, considers compatible with that character qualities 
which are in themselves not desirable. His own passions 
were his only law, the world his only thought, and himself 
his only god. His manner was usually cold and haughty, 
but when among persons he considered his equals, it be- 
came free and agreeable, and he possessed the power, in 
the society of his immediate associates, of veiling his darker 
peculiarities beneath an appearance ojf military frankness, 
and a certain air of bonhomie which enabled him to make 
plenty of friends when he desired to do so. If nature had 
bestowed upon him any good quality, it was, perhaps, a 
spirit of hospitality, of which the marked magnificence was 
visible in the splendour of his balls, the elegant taste which 
presided at his dinners, and the hearty welcome with which, 
at his own table and in his own house, he received all whom 
he had deemed worthy the honour of an invitation. But even 
this originated in his love of ostentation and the vulgar am- 
bition of self-display ; for, while giving a ball, for the per- 
fect brilliancy of which no expense was spared, he would 
stint a deserving servant even of his just dues, and turn with 
the coldest indifference from the most touching case of home- 
ly distress. To these sharp, but not uncommon features, let 
it be added, that Colonel Nicholson's supreme delight was 
to thwart everybody, to make all around him uncomfort* 
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able, to wound the feelings of his wife, and friends, and 
servants, to touch sore points, to entangle everything, to 
distress and insult everybody, and to keep people at a dis- 
tance, and the reader has as much of hi^ portrait as is ne- 
cessary to the development of our story. 

Yet, such are men, such is the world, and such is public 
opinion, it was not easy for any, except those immediately 
in contact with him in a subordinate station, to say wheth- 
er Lieutenant-colonel Nicholson was an extremely good or 
a very bad man. There is no despicable quality which may 
not be called by a graceful name, and there is no despicable ' 
man, either, who may not find a clique to praise and white- 
wash him. The choice few among whom this great per- 
sonage thought it not beneath him to unbend, meanly flat- 
tered by his selection, and deriving various advantages from 
the intimacy, feeling all the little good of his character, and, 
of course, not brought in contact with any of his bad points, 
sturdily defended him against the just indignation of those 
who had smarted beneath his arrogant insults, and seen the 
malignity of his heart and the smallness of his mind. From 
these the world at large learned that his despotism was a 
mere necessary habit of command, his vain hospitality was 
generous kindness, his cunning sagacity, his cowardice 
prudence, and his stinginess wise economy. Thus, by 
dwelling upon and exaggerating his better peculiarities, by 
denying or explaining away the worse ones, he was made 
out by them to be a meritorious person ; and the world, who 
heard him execrated by one set and adulated by another, 
decided, when they took the trouble of deciding at all, that 
he was probably a severe disciplinarian, and therefore an 
excellent commander, and that Uie accusations against him 
arose from the unbending haughtiness of his disposition, 
which, although 'it made him unpopular, was but the repel- 
ling cover of a magnanimous Jieart. As he had executed 
his sometimes impleasant duties with unscrupulous fidelity 
and impartiality, too noble and careless to consider conse- 
quences, or to descend to arts of conciliation, he must be a 
superior officer and a worthy man. Thus, in this strange 
world, the purest person is often weighed down by misfor- 
tune and blackened by calumny, while a scoundrel in the 
perpetration of unprincipled actions, not only often escape:^ 
free from public reprobation, but receives the public ap- 
plause, particularly if Providence have placed him in an ex- 
alted position* 
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But, though the world at large would nlot take the trouble 
to decide respecting Lieutenant-colonel Nicholson, the offi- 
cers who served under him had too often felt his ungener- 
ous arrogance and paltry insults not to hate him with all 
their hearts. His complete power to worry those under 
his command was practised without restraint f^om mercy or 
generosity. They had long smarted under a thousand 
vague and ui^iameable pieces of oppression, each one of 
which, to a gentleman, is more galling than broader insults. 
If there are few who know how to obey, there are still few- 
er who do not betray the innate depravity of human nature 
when called upon to command. In the history of absolute 
sovereigns, and particularly of the Roman emperors, the 
human character is sculptured in colossal forms, and we 
there see man intrusted with power. Rome is fallen 
through the infinite mercy of Providence, and the world is 
cut up into small states ; but the human heart, only narrow- 
ed in its sphere, remains essentially the same, when reli- 
gious influences have not rescued it from itself; and how 
many an inglorious Roman emperor is there on the deck of 
a ship, at the head of a regiment, in a schoolroom or a 
workship, who, if he dared, or if he could, would place his 
statue in the temple of God. 

Of all the officers of the regiment, Glendenning had 

been the least likely to bear with patience the irritating 
slights of his commander, and on his first entrance into the 
army, our young madcap had not been many months under 
his treatment, when, stung by one of those insults, which 
Colonel Nicholson knew so well how to inflict without 
compromising himself, he resolved, with characteristic im- 
petuosity, to make him answer it in the field. He had pos- 
sessed sufiicient prudence, however, to cause a mutual 
friend to sound his enemy in an informal way, as to wheth- 
er, in case of a cartel, he would accept it, waving his rank, 
or whether he would proceed, as, imder the circumstances, 
he possessed the right to do, to bring the officer sending 
such a challenge to court-martial. The worst feelings were 
awakened in &e breast of Colonel Nicholson at this inti- 
mation, which had been made in so indirect and confiden- 
tial a way as to render any notice of it impossible. Wound- 
ed vanity, therefore, at finding tis mighty dignity thus set 
at naught by a subordinate officer, and a thirst for revenge, 
prompted him to reply, "Let him only try me!" with a 
wish to have the intimation supposed an affirmative. 
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Not thinking this answer could be intended to have the 
double meaning of an ancient oracle, Glendenning directed 
a friend, accordingly, to invite him to a meeting, but, by an 
accident, discovered, just in time to save himself, that it 
was Colonel Nicholson's determination to decline the meet- 
ing and bring upon the challenger the severest consequen- 
ces of a nlilitary prosecution. Glendenning was known to 
be a dead shot ; and there were not wanting persons who 
gave this fact weight in accounting for the course of the 
commanding officer. The afFaif was, however, arrested 
just in time, but not without an important change in the 
feelings of both the gentlemen towards each other. In ad« 
dition to the opinion entertained by Glendenning of his 
commander as a cold-hearted, malignant person, he now 
felt that he was a coward ; while Colonel Nicholson had, 
with an inexpressible but concealed rage, beheld in Glen- 
denning an open and insolent rebel against his authority, 
who barely hid beneath the necessary mask of official pru- 
dence the fact, that he despised his pretensions, suspected 
his courage, and read his character aright. 

Perhaps the most vindictive feeling that can be aroused 
in the breast of such a man is that with which he perceives 
his claims to importance ridiculed by an inferior. All else 
that he had availed him nothing, ^' so long as he saw Mor« 
decai the Jew sitting at the king's gate." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There are, or, at least, at the time of which we are wri- 
ting, there were, no barracks for officers in Montreal. It 
was customary for two or three to take a house together. 
For some time White and Glendenning had lived in this 
way, but latterly Glendenning had found rooms in the house 
of a young portrait painter, who, with his wife and child, oc- 
cupied only the lower part of the building. 

The life of an officer in a garrison town is not varied by 
many pleasures. Both at the parades and the daily mess- 
table dinner, he had the not very agreeable certainty of 
meeting Lieutenant-colonel Nicholson, and of being sub- 
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jected to the offensive superciliousness of that high and 
mighty personage. The evenings were enlivened by a cer- 
tain routine of society, and sometimes by a rout, in giving 
which species of entertainment, the reader has been infor- 
med, it was Colonel Nicholson's peculiar ambition to excel. 
I Till now, Glendenning, unaccustomed to read, study, or 
reflect, without any particular respect for himself or pur- 
pose in life, had been driven by ennuiy and the example of 
his chosen companions, into billiard-rooms and whist-clubs, 
where he spent a large portion both of his time and money. 
But since his return he had adopted different habits ; he was 
more reserved among his old comrades, and much less seen 
abroad than formerly. He attended, with {Punctilious care, 
to his professional duties, and came under the hand of Col- 
onel Nicholson several times, with a tranquil and even gen- 
tle forbearance which astonished, while it did not at all con- 
ciliate, that gentleman. Various invitations to take part in 
certain old larks were courteously but firmly declined. 
Breckenbridge at first rallied him, but, after having made 
several ineffectual attempts to bring him into his old ways, 
coolly ceased his endeavours, and for some time they scarce- 
ly met, except in a general way. Breckenbridge felt as if 
he were cut^ a process to which his style of life had not 
rendered him entirely a stranger, but which became the 
subject of serious reflection when experienced from Glen- 
denning. The latter, however, pursued his way quietly, 
laid out a course of reading, which he followed assiduously, 
and continued in earnest to look into the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, in which he even began to feel, a singular interest. 
He had been but imperfectly educated, and now, for the first 
time in his life, he began to study and to think. He read 
the " Analogy of Religion," by Butler, a book in everybody's 
hands, but which he had never heard of but through the 
recommendation of one who, he felt, was perhaps his truest 
friend on earth — Mrs. Lennox. This remarkable piece of 
reasoning deeply riveted his attention, and overwhelmed 
his hght and trivial mind with astonishment. He thus 
gathered a conviction that, notwithstanding the silent and 
inactive indifference with which many. intelligent, cultiva- 
ted, and fashionable people choose to regard the subject, 
the scheme of Christianity may be true. The thought was 
new, vast, and sublime. He felt its quickening power pene« 
trate his mind, throw a new aspect over life and nature, and 
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Startle him to the deepest recesses of his aouL He medi- 
tated on it continually. He studied with severest perse- 
Terance. He doubted, he feared, he rejoiced and trembled. 
Then some old instinct, ludicrous association, or unlucky 
word would rise in his heart or his recollection, and all the 
sublime but half-formed vision would melt away. 

Still, however, he studied, and many a day and many a 
night he spent — ^himself greatly surprised at the power 
which had led him to such an occupation — ^reading the Bi- 
ble and works illustrative of it. The more he read, the 
more he was strvck — ^the more he was convinced. But 
when he closed the volume and went to a drill or parade, 
or when he came undy the eye of Colonel Nicholson, and 
felt the blood in his veins moving quicker at the cold tone 
of his voice, or the decisive, magisterial wave of his hand, 
he wondered at his folly in yielding credit to nursery fables. 

At this interesting epoch of his life, a kind Providence 
seems to have in some degree separated him from White, 
by leading him to a lodging with Mr. Southard and his fam- 
ily, the young painter before mentioned. White was a gen- 
tleman in more than one sense, but he was one of those 
gentlemen whose opinions are most perfectly decided 
against the claims of any religion to divine origin. South- 
ard and his family, on the contrary, were devout and cheer- 
ful believers, and perhaps the sweet little group gathered 
at his table, could the artist have painted it, would have 
been the most graceful and pleasing of all his subjects. 
He was one of those pure and simple beings whom nature 
sometimes forms and religion perfects on the earth, an hum- 
ble, contented, and not altogether unsuccessful imitator of 
his divine master. He was poor, without being either daz- 
zled with riches or ashamed of poverty, lowly in rank,- and 
yet lowUer in spirit. Kven his talent in his profession was 
not above mediocrity, but he knew it and smiled at it, and 
was contented with what his Creator had given him. He 
had the enthusiasm without the jealous susceptibilities of 
an artist. He was almost unknown, and scarcely desired 
to become less so. His modest wants were supplied by his 
industry, and in a heart tenderly alive to the charm of na- 
ture, the sweetness of truth, and the beauty and meaning of 
all things, he had a source of constant and extreme enjoy- 
ment. In compensation for the want of professional talent, 
and of the distinctions and luxuries which it produces, be- 
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sides a warm, tnie heait/an upright cnaracter, and a sensi- 
ble mind, he had been blessed with a lovely wife, in whom 
he found at once the most useful and delightful companion 
and the tenderest, most affectionate friend. A single child 
was the fruit of their union, a little girl three years old. 
Careless of the stern toil and gorgeous spectacles and sor- 
rows of the world, he lived — rare fate — happy in himself > 
— doubly happy in his wife ; and all the happiness he de- 
sired seemed trebled to him — ^beyond his hopes and merits — 
while he watched the growth and improvement of the little 
Catharine. 

For these people Glendenning had long conceived a 
warm regard. There was sometlun^n the picture of their 
humble and contented happiness, so rich with so little, in 
their pure and sincere characters, which had touched his 
soul. Now particularly, that he was beginning to experi- 
ence a change of opinion on the most important of subjects, 
he found a new charm in their society, and he spoke to 
them frequently on the great topics which were engaging 
his attention. Nothing but such a happy home of his pwn 
could have been so soothing and delightful to his feelings 
as this circle, where he every day became more and more 
familiarly welcomed, and more and more regarded as a val- 
uable acquisition and a necessary part of the circle. These 
companions, in some measure, filled the chasm which had 
been left by his separation from the Lennoxes, and they 
were interested in the same subject, and continued with him 
the same course of reasoning. Here he began to feel at 
home — a sweet word, the meaning of which he had never 
known before. Thus passed away several weeks in ele- 
vating studies and deeply interesting conversations, until 
he said one day to his hosts, '* Almost you persuade me to 
become a Christian !" 

He had already received one affectionate maternal letter 
from Mrs. Lennox, full of minutiae respecting the family, 
and closing with an earnest and impressive hope that he 
would continue his study of the religion of Jesus, assuring 
him that " it was good tidings to the meek, and a light shi- 
ning in a dark place ; that it revealed the method of recon- 
ciliation for iniquity, and presented the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garments of praise for the spirit of heaviness." 

He smiled at this characteristic language, which so viv- 
idly recalled his affectionate friend, but the smile was not 
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ofie of ridicule. He even thought he began to comprehend 
the meaxung of those phrases, as he had already done of 
the sweet word hofne. They conveyed ideas and feelings 
which had never before found entrance into his mind or heart. 

" Poor fellow !" said Mrs. Southard^ one evening, as he 
went out to go to bed, after a long and ingenuous debate on 
the theme, in which he now found singular interest — " Poor 
feUow ! the scales are balanced.*^ 

" Yes," said Southard, " a hair will turn them." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

One morning, as 61en(}enning was returning from a drill, 
he met an officer with whom he had long been well ac- 
quainted. He had come to Montreal from Quebec on some 
business, and this was their first meeting. 

"Hallo! Clinton!" said Glendenning, as he approached. 
" How are you ?" 

The young man walked directly on, without turning to 
the right or left, and as stiffly as if he had been going 
through a drill. Glendenning thought it was a boyish jest, 
and stopped, expecting to see him presently turn and burst 
into a laugh, to exchange their accustomed salutations. 
But he passed, and continued on his way with the same 
rigid and rather quickened pace, till he disappeared round 
a comer. « 

Glendenning rubbed his eyes, astonished and also bewil- 
dered. Could he have been mistaken in the man ? Im- 
possible ! And yet the total unconsciousness of his pres- 
ence shown by the stranger, whoever he was, implied that 
he had, been. He laughed at the incident, and thought no 
more about it, concluding that the friend he had supposed 
himself addressing was probably, in reality, at Quebec. 

The next day invitations for a grand /^^e were issued to 
all the officers by an old military friend who had served in 
India, and was now spending a few months at Montreal. 
Glendenning himself was not among the guests invited. 
He thought it very odd — but, of course, a mistake. He soon 
bst all recollection of it in his absorbing studies. 
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A day or two afterward he was met in the street by 
Breckenbridge, who, as the reader has been already told, 
had in former times been long one of his companions. He 
felt that his example had been most pernicious to him. 
Breckenbridge was warm-hearted, handsome, and witty, a 
dare-devil, thoughtless, good-for-nothing fellow, whom one 
could not be much with without liking till the discovery was 
made that a naturally good heart had been so completely de- 
praved by debauchery and gambling, that every spark of 
real honour was extinguished in it, and that he was likely 
to retain even the exterior qualities of an amiable, amusing 
companion, only as long as he found any interest in assu- 
ming them. By slow but sure degress, he was degenerating 
into buffoonery, and his libertinism had been latterly deepen- 
ed by ruinous extravagance. The more he indulged in sen- 
sual enjoyments, the more unappeasable became his appe- 
tite, and th& less fastidious his taste, till at length his best 
friends asked for him but the questionable praise of being 
a bon enfant. He was not malignant, but he was violently 
passionate, and the bold recklessness of his temper made 
him one dangerous to offend. Glendenning had not been 
able to effect his awkward task of withdrawing from this 
intimacy without awakening the suspicion of the object of 
his distrust, but, whether he did so or not, he was quite re- 
solved to be seen no more than was actually necessary with 
a man whose habits he had already learned to abhor, and for 
whose character he felt an3rthing but esteem. He found it, 
however, rather difficult to disentangle himself from an ac- 
quaintance with no other cause than a conviction that it was 
morally derogatory to him, as he desired to avoid a quarrel 
with the associate thus abandoned. He was no hypocrite, 
yet he did not exactly wish to say to one whose friendship 
he had encouraged, you are unworthy of me as a compan- 
ion, either directly or indirectly, and Breckenbridge, who 
had at last caught an idea of the truth, felt a malicious de- 
light in pressing himself importunately upon his reformed 
friend whenever they accidentally met in public. 

" How d'ye do, Glendenning ? how are you ?" said Breck- 
enbridge, holding out his hand. 

Glendenning politely, rather gravely, returned the salu- 
tation. 

" What the devil is the matter with you ?" said Brecken- 
bridge. 

"With me? Nothing!" 
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** You're so d — d gr^ve and stifT, I donH know you." 

** Let me introduce you, then," said White, laughing, as 
he joined them : " This is my reformed friend Glenden- 
ning — the virtuous and scientific companion whom we used 
to know." 

White had, not maliciously, but unfortunately, struck on 
the very chorid. He himself had felt vexed at the stupid 
gravity of his friend, but thought of noticing it by nothing 
more than a jest. 

" So !" said Breckenbridge, " you are a d — d fine chap for 
a small party ! What's come over you ? I don't under- 
stand it. We used to be ' hale fellows well met.' Now, I 
swear ! you act as if you wanted to cut me." 

'* Pooh ! nonsense," said White, who now perceived, by 
the ej^ression of Breckenbhdge's face, that he was in earn- 
est ; '^ let us go in here, and you shall have a game of bil- 
liards." 

** Certainly," said Breckenbridge. Then turning to Glen- 
denning : " You won't come, I suppose V* 

^' Oh yes, I will," said Glendenning, with his habitual 
facility of character. 

" Will ? that's something like. Do you know there's a 
report going round that you're going to resign and turn par- 
son ?" 

" Will you play, White ?" said Glendenning. 

" No ; I've a nasty rheumatism in my shoulder ; I can't 
bold a cue." j; 

"/'Wplay," said Biickenbridge. 

This was exactly what Glendenning did not want. He 
was obliged to yield, however, though with reluctance ; and 
the worst of it was, his reluctance was clearly detected by 
his antagonist. 

Several other officers came in. Glendenning, who had 
scarcely been in a billiard-room since his arrival, now em- 
barrassed and vexed, nodded to them slightly, and received 
as slight a return. 

" I'm glad to have a crack with you," said Breckenbridge. 
" You used to be a hand worthy of me ; but now, I suspect, 
you're practising other games." 

Glendenning went on playing, without making any reply 
to that and various other exclamations on the part of Breck- 
enbridge, in which the words " sanctified face" and " too 
good to be worth much" appeared directed ironicaUy against 
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him. A year before, he would have been in a row with 
less provocation, but now he had other ideas, and had re- 
ally made progress, though but a slight one, in the manly 
art of self-government. 

While the game was thus going on, a gentleman whom 
Glendenning had seen at Mr. Lennox's, in New-York, came 
in, having recently arrived. The acquaintance was renewed 
warmly on both sides. 

" I have a letter for you," said this person, " from your 
friend Mrs. Lennox. I was going to your lodgings, when 
some one who had accidentally seen you directed me here.'* 

He handed the letter, and, excusing himself, went out, 
when Glendenning, with an apology, opened and commen- 
ced reading. 

He had not proceeded more than a few lines, when he 
felt a sharp blow upon his shoulder frmn Breckenbridge's 
cue, and a 

" Now, then, old fellow ! D — ^n your letters ! Push ahead, 
will you ?" 

" I tell you what, Mr. Breckenbridge," said Glendenning, 
haughtily, " I wish you to understand that I don't allow any 
man to take such a liberty as that with me, and you less 
than another." 

* " What do you mean by that ?" said Breckenbridge, wHh 
a darkening brow. 

« What I say, sir.'' 

^< Indeed? me less than another?. you mean that as an 
insult." 

Glendenning's eye fell flashing on him, and he was about 
to r^ply, " He might consider it so if he chose," when he 
checked himself. 

" No, Mr. Breckenbridge, I do not wish to insult you." 

" Then please to explain why you allow me to take such 
a liberty with you less than another." 

" I have no explanation to make." 

" Then you have an insult to retract, and you shall eat 
your words at this table." • 

" I am not in the habit of speaking without a cause," said 
Glendenning, quietly, " neither am I in the habit of retract- 
ing without one." 

" Explain, then, explain. If you are grown so touchy as 
not to allow any one the ordinary familiarity of a friend, I 
have nothing to say. But why mt less than another .?" 
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''Oh ! if you drive me to an oxplanation/' said Glend«n- 
ning, his hot blood mountiiig higher and higher, " I will 
give it you, certainly, but I did not desire to give it, at least 
not in public.'' 

'' Let us hear it, at all events," said Breckenbridge, with 
a laugh which infuriated his opponent. 

'' You less than another," said Glendenning, calmly and 
haughtily, " because, from your manners, character, and oc« 
cupations^ I consider you less desirable as a friend, Mr. 
Breckenbridge, and I avail myself of this occasion, more- 
ov^, to say that our acquaintance must, hereafter, be upon 
a less familiar footing." 

'* Well, Captain Glendenning," said Breckenbridge, quiet- 
ly, and without showing the expected indignation at this in- 
sult, " I tell you what ! I may not be what I ought to be— 
few of us are — ^yet I trust I can be reproached only with 
rashness which has injured myself. Your character and 
actions do not admit of such a defence." 

^ Sir !" said Glendenning. 

*' I suppose you heard my observation ; if not, 111 repeat 
it," said Breckenbridge, without any symptom of anger or 
loss of composure. 

" Your remark is not worthy even of you," said Glenden- 
ning ; '' if I hare insulted you, take the course of a gentle- 
man ; I am ready to meet you as if you were one, but aa 
unmeaning calumny can be as little creditable to you as in- 
jurious to me." 

*' Meet you," said Breckenbridge, *^ meet you ! ha ! ha ! 
ha!" 

The laugh was echoed by several gentlemen and officers 
among the by-standers. 

" What do you mean by that ?" said Glendenning, with 
ao air rather of astonishment than anger. 

" Ah ! ha !" said Breckenbridge. " Now, then, it's my 
turn. Every dog has his day ! I mean, sir, precisely what 
I say." 

There was another laugh, and Glendenning saw, with an 
emotion difficult to be described, that the feeling of the room 
was against him. 

" You shall retract your atrocious insinuation on the spot," 
cried he. 

»«Ah! bah!" repeated Breckenbridge, laughing; "I'm 
not in the habit of speaking without a cause, neither am I 
in the habit of retracting without one*" 
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" I wi!l give you cause, then," said Glendenning, 

" You can't do it !" replied Breckcnbridge, firmly. <* Cap- 
tain Glendenning, the high and the haughty, let irfe tell you 
a secret : there isn't an officer in Montreal that would meet 
you." 

" You're a fool !" cried Glendenning. 

" Come, come away !" said a Captain Drake, taking 
Breckenbridge by the arm. 

In a moment the room was empty. Glendenning, as- 
tounded, stood alone with White. 

" Well, that's cool !" said White. " I don't quite under- 
stand it." 

" Will you take a message ?" cried Glendenning. 

" Certainly," replied White, rolling the balls against each 
other on the table. 

" Then let us be acting immediately." 

As they left the house, Glendenning came upon the officer 
who had yesterday so singularly passed him in the street. 

" Clinton !" cried he, bewildered ; " it vxis you, then ?" 

The young man gently turned aside, and continued his 
way without offering the least sign of recognition. 

Glendenning uttered an exclamation of bewildered aston- 
ishment. 

In the evening White took a message to Breckenbridge, 
but did not return to give ^ny account of its reception. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Glendenning did not sleep that night, neither did he 
resume his studies. His old passions were fully aroused, 
and he resorted to his old habits of deadening them — a bot- 
tle of Madeira and a box of cigars. Hour after hour he 
paced the floor, " like a proud steed reined, champing his 
iron bit." The mystery in which he was involved was per- 
fectly inexplicable ; so that, during long intervals of reflec- 
tion, shame and rage were almost lost in curiosity and 
wonder. His past life had been rash and thoughtless ; 
that he knew and regretted. But that had been sufficiently 
known before, and not visited with consequences like these. 
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Yet no V that new and more rational plans had opeiied upon 
him for the first time, with boiling veins and a heart appal- 
led» he saw himself scornfully, and, it seemed, generally 
insulted and despised. What act of his had produced this, 
or by what means the unanimity of public action had been 
brought about, he racked his imagination and memory in 
vain to conceive. He reviewed his past life, as far as pos- 
sible, in every minute detail ; his words — his very thoughts. 
He saw with humiliation the course of a trivial, reckless, 
till now worthless young man, employed in no respectable 
purpose or occupation — governed by unworthy impulses 
and passions — ^guilty of wild and unwarrantable actions. 
But nothing that he could fix his eyes on accounted, in the 
remotest degree, for the present state of affairs. He was 
cut. His fellow-officers had openly refused to associate 
with him, and a blackguard, whom he himself considered 
beneath him as a companion, had, with the unconcealed ap- 
probation, and to the unconcealed amusement of a roomful 
of his brother soldiers, jeeringly and tauntingly declined 
noticing his insult, and, apparently,^ receiving Ins message ; 
for White, who had taken it in the early part of the even- 
ing, had not even returned to inform him of the result. 
White himself seemed to have abandoned him. 

What pestilential slander had attached itself to his name ? 
Was he charged with robbery or murder? What crime 
had he committed more than is committed (alas ! that it 
should be so ! but it is) by other young men, who, notwith- 
standing, keep their places in society, are courted and ca- 
ressed, are presented by fathers and mothers to their mod- 
est and innocent young daughters, and hailed by their com- 
panions with pride and delight? None. He had done 
nothing. Could the odium against him have any relation 
with the. affair of Frank Lennox ? His reason rejected the 
possibility. True, he had there insulted a lady ; but surely 
that had been amply expiated ; and, since the lady herself 
and her friends forgave him, it could hardly be conceived 
that strangers should take up the matter at this late date, 
and even if they had taken it up, it could never have pro- 
duced such startling effects. 

Was it that he had ** almost become a Christian ?" He 
knew that many gentlemen, worldly men and military offi- 
cers, distinguished statesmen, and the leading men of mod- 
em Christian society, smiled at the visionary idea of adopt- 
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iiig Chrietian pirecepts ia lEictiTe life; and that Me ancl 
conscientious conductors of that free press which cannot 
fail greatly to modify public opinion, did not hesitate to 
state in their columns that Christian precepts had been 
found incompatible with the operations of practical life. 
But was he to be made a pariah for examining into them ? 
Was the BiUe, as in the time of Nero, become a mark of 
scorn and dishonour ? and the Christian — was he, then, an 
outcast ? No ; it was absurd. All his attempts at explain- 
ing the causes of his present galling position were lost in 
wild and improbable conjectures. 

The clock struck eleven, twelve, one, two, and no White 
• — three, four, and day brdie, first overflowing the star-paved 
shore of heaven with a stream of pale light, which deepened 
into radiant floods and gorgeous, fiery shapes, so that he paus- 
ed in his disturbed walk <^ agony, to look into those abysses 
of insupportable, ineffable glory, and as the sun lifted itself 
calmly and slowly above the hm'izon, he forgot a moment 
his own private griefs in thinking how much niUure exceeds 
imagination, and in remembering scenes of his visit to Rose 
Hill, where he had often been thus abroad early on some 
excursions of pleasure in the cool, oderotus morning air. 

But the clock struck five, and he started at the recollec- 
ti<m of Bfeckenbridge, Clinton, and White. At the recur- 
rence of their images, nature, morality, and the sense of 
God, the new-born fftith in the religion of Jeaia, thoughts 
of duty, the idea that this state on earth is one oif trial and 
probation, and all the associations of Rose Hill, and the 
Lennoxes, and those delicious evenings, and those pure 
and spiritual conversations, passed from his mind, to giv« 
place to unbridled passion and visions of bloody revenge. 

It was, he knew not how near morning, when his re- 
flections were interrupted by a knock at the door, and 
Sbutbard entered in morning-gown and slippers. 

*' I beg your pardon," said Southard, "but Fve come up 
to see what's the matter with you. We've heard you 
pacing all night backward and forward, and often speaking 
aloud." 

" I hope I haven't disturbed yon ?" 

" Only with the apprehension that y<Mi are either dneasy 
or ill." 

" Fm both," said Glendenning, " vexed and grieved, as 
well as m." 

'* What is it ? Can we do anything for you !** 
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'* No, no, my dear fellow, no. You cannot aid me-^Hsan* 
not, at least yet, even share my troubles." 

*' Then I must ask no more," said Southard ; " but, with- 
out knowing them, I can advise you not to yield too much 
to merely temporary cares and sorrows. They pass away. 
Leave them to Him who sends them." 

<' It's easier to advise those things than to do them, my 
friend," said Glendenning. 

" Of course it is ; but it is nevertheless possible to do them." 

" No, no ; it is not possible." 

" Yes, it is. All is possible with the aid of God." 

" And if you had lost your wife last night," said Glen- 
denning, *' perhaps you would feel how insufficient mere 
precepts, either of morality or religion, are to meet the 
blighting cares of life." ' 

'' I should suffer, doubtless," replied Southard. " I should 
shrink, and mourn, and weep ; but he who believes and trusts 
in the one true and everlasting God, and comprehends with 
faith the perfect system of consolation offered by the Chris- 
tian religion, although he cannot avoid the storms and wrecks 
of life, yet he has a star to guide him and a pilot to steer 
him. Believe me, there is neither wisdom, philosophy, nor 
religion in worrying one's self about things that can't be help- 
ed. Do your best, and let things go. Satisfy your conscience 
and sleep in peace. Read your Bible, and you will find sup- 
port. ' Which of ye, by taking thought for himself, can add 
one cubit unto his stature V " 

Glendenning was at first disposed to think it intrusive 
and rather ridiculous, a man's coming into his room to preach 
religion at daybreak in morning-gown and, slippers. But 
the words of Southard, and the answering echoes which 
thrilled in his own heart and his own reason, did once 
more make tdra pause, and called up again a feeble sense 
of his new-born hope and faith. 

"Trust in God," continued Southard. "Man neither 
made himself, nor can take care of himself without his Cre- 
ator. He placed you in the world ; He will receive you 
going out of it ; and if you will let him, he will guide, sup- 
port, and console you during your progress through it." 

Gleiidenning shook his head. 

" Come to me, ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest." 

" I wish. I had your unwavering faith/' said Glendenning, 
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" and sometimes I have ; but it is fluctuating and feeble. 
The first storm whirls it away." 

" It will be given you if you truly and sincerely ask it ; 
that is all you want to be a happy man. Once convinced, 
you walk the earth like a god, careless of its inconve- 
niences, its cold or its heat, its joy or its sorrow, its glory 
or its shame, and only waiting your summons to go back to 
a celestial abode, where moths do not corrupt and thieves 
no more brekk in and steal. But come ! I will have done 
preaching, and leave you to better thoughts. You've been 
awake all night, too. You must sleep, or you'll cut a poor 
figure at the ball to-night." 

" Ball !" said Glendenning. " What ball ?" - 

" Why, the ball— Colonel Nicholson's ball." 

" Does Colonel Nicholson give a ball ? and to-night ?'• 
said Glendenning, a flush of painful emotion overspreading 
his face. 

" You don't mean to say you're ignorant of it ?" said 
Southard, with some surprise. " Why all the town are 
talking about it." 

" I was ignorant of it," said Glendenning. 

" But how is it that you — where is your invitation ? , All 
the ofilicers are to be there. Have you not received your 
invitation ?" 

" Has any one come for me ?'* 

" Not to my knowledge." 

A ray of light shot into Glendenning's mind. 

" It is very extraordinary," said Southard. " It is quite 
certain there must be some mistake." 

But perceiving Glendenning was not attending to him, 
and appeared lost in thought, he bade him good-morning and 
left him. 

" So !" said Glendenning, " tkat''s my man. He has done 
it by some infernal slander ; but let him beware. If I can 
catch him — him^ of all men ! But stop, be cool ; I have 
only to wait. The Horse Guards ? I defy them. A court 
martial ? I invite — I court one. My commission ? I'll re- 
sign it. Let me be cool and patient ! I shall know all in 
a day or two. No more questions ! no more challenges yet ! 
Some one must be at the bottom of it, and who but he I If 
I can trace it to him — I throw away all considerations of 
self. I care not for rank, power, laws, nor consequences. 
Does he think again to shelter himself behind paltry ques- 
tions of etiquette and articles of war ?" 
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tie went out aad btthed, csme home and dreated us 
usual, fafeakfasted, and still no White. His heart was o;^ 
[^tesaed with paaaion and hia inrad bewildered in mystery ; 
but he kept hima^ composed wilh the words, " Wait, be 
cool ! The hour will come !" 

Shutming the sooie^ or even the eye of every human 
being, he spomt Uie whde day alone in the environs of this 
magnificendy situated town, wandering, now along the shores 
of the broad aad noble stream, now climbkig some of Uie 
heights, from which he beguiled the int^rvab of keener le* 
flection by the daz;^ng and eicquisite views which faroke 
upon him of the isfauid^ town, and river, aad now penetca^ 
ting into the green, untrodden solitudes of a forest, soothing 
himself with ^e sweet sights and sounds of that nature 
which God has directly given as a significant refleotion of 
the human soul, as an eternal type and a deep lesson to 
those who study and read aright ; but to outers, a book of 
pretty pictures for the amusement of children. 

He todc some refrei^unent in the course of the day at a 
tavern, and when the evening was sufficiently advanced to 
permit his walking home unrecognised by such of his ac-* 
quaintances as might be abroad in .the streets, he retuned 
to town. 

No change had talsen place in his mind. He had sough| 
neither in £e advice of any wiser friend, nor in the permal 
of the Bible or any reUgioua book, nor directly from his 
Creator in humble prayer, li|^ht for his guidance or strength 
for his support. 

On his way home he found himself si^denly befdrethe 
elegant house of Gdonel Nicholson. It was blazing with 
lights, and within and around it were all the tokens of a 
brilliant fite, Fig^es passing and repassing before the 
windows, carriages dashing up, giving out thdr gay and 
richly-dressed coinpany, and hurrying away; the heads of 
dancers, the sound of music, etc. 

The stigma his commanding officer had cast upon him by 
omitting to invite him seemed to bum like a, brand of shame 
on his forehead for all the world to see. The surrounding 
darkness seemed scarcely black enough to hide it. He 
stood a moment with folded arms and a pale oountenaiice 
to gaze and brood. 

It was not only an intentional insult-^-meant as such, re» 
ceived as such — ^but it was, in sober truth, an injury wbich 

Vol. I.— T^ 
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the r«iitttatidB of it young cfSkcit bonld'scar^ly stir?irei. tt 
was an nndiaguised declaration of enrnity on the part of 
Colonel Nicholson ; a pnblio proclamation of his contempt 
and of Glendenning's shame, of his opinion that Glenden- 
ning was not a proper associate kt gendemen. And, more* 
over, he knew that Nicholson's mean and cowardly soul, 
however vindictire and mercfless, wonld not ha^e Tentured 
upon so bold and open a measure, unless protected from 
the consequences, from the reproach of public opinion, and 
the indignant resentment of his victim, by circumstances of 
a very maiked and extraofdinary nature. Nicholson was a 
nan who launched the deac^y blow only from a pUfce &f 

With these fierce and burning thoughts, the young man 
stood some time in the shadow, meditating on the best mode 
of action, and ** feeding ikt'' his thoughts of vengeance. 
Once he approached a few steps, resolved to stalk into the 
gay and crowded rooms, all dusty, sweat-stained, and ghast* 
ty as he was, reckless of the screams of aflhghted women 
and the frowns of fuiious beaux, and td take by the throat 
the malignant villain who had cast this black shell npoa 
him ; but he withheld himself from what a moment's reflec- 
tion told him would be only an act of unmanly desperation, 
peihaps most gladly haileid by his ebemy, and most tri- 
un^hiintly used as a means of completing his ruin. The 
very intensity of his passion taught him prudence ; his very 
■gitatien made him calm and wary. 

** Ah !" uttered he, as he turned away, sick and suffocated 
with his unaccustomed effort to restrain violent emotion, 
one. of the highest and most necessary arts of a moral being, 
and one possessed only by the truly great and good — <' Ah ! 
if the dog would but fight ! if I could bat plant him, face to 
faoe, before me !" 

Poor Mrs. Lennox ! where was her mild and gentle im« 
age, her holy words ? where the new ideas she had awa- 
kened, the promise she had extorted, the angel voices she 
had called up in his bosom, the light of heaven she had shed 
over his path ? Gone, lost ! as hope, love, reason, truth, 
common humanity, respect for God, and the moral sense, 
and all that is pure and high, and spiritual and unworldly, 
must ever be lost in the heart that gives itself to the brutal, 
bloody, depraving duel, when, *'grojping at noonday," the 
infidel turns itom heaven and voluntarily embraces earth 
andheU! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I 

At last he reached his home. A violent ring of tho 
bell brought Sonthard himself to the door. 

" You frighten us,'' said he ; ^^ we did not know what 
had happened." 

*« How sot" 

" By ringing so hard." 

*^I was not aware of it," said he, coming in, and pat^ 
ting down his hat. ^ Has White bewri here 1" 

"No." 

"Nor sent 1" 

"No." 

He sunk into a chair with folded arms, in dark and 
moody silence. He looked like a demon thus breaking 
in from the lower world, gnawed by fierce thoughts of 
murder and hate, upon a scene full of very different in- 
fluences. 

Mrs. Southard had been engaged in their neat, hum- 
ble drawing-^room washing and dressing her little girl 
for bed. The carpet was strewed with flowers, motila- 
ted dogs, sadly misused niiie-pins, and the fragments of 
a broken tin carriage, which, now thrown aside and 
neglected, showed that the child had finished another 
innocent and happy day. Bright, clean, as fresh as a 
morning rose-bud, her lips and cheeks not at all unl&e 
one, and her large eyes of tender blue as full of light 
and soul as they could be, she sat on lier mother's kM^, 
her silken hair Only half covered by the small, snowy 
cap, but peeping out here and there in soft, rebeiUeus 
curls, half aubtfiii^ half gold< Southard, who had been 
reading Milton, had laid down the volume, and was look- 
ing at the group with the delight of an artist mingled 
with the tenderness of a father, and watching to see its 
eflects upon their friend. 

Glendenning had a soul for svxh. a pic tare, and was 
arrested by it. It struck strangely on his thoughts. 
He was one of those who feel the singular refreshment 
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of being with children, and with this one he bad long 
formed a tender intimacy. 

" There," said Southard, '' is the most beautiful ob« 
ject in creation — a child just fresh from the hands of 
God." 

'^ The most beautiful," said Mrs. Southard, ^' at least 
ifiitbe^ eyes of a faiher. B^t K^t9 Aoa a remarkable 
face." 
^ ? ^^ She has, indeed," said Glendentung. 

<^ Do you know," said the mother, charmed to find 
that he appeared enlivened by the sight, '* do you know 
she can sing, and dance, and play holrse, and rfm^ like a 
ri^bin-redbreast^ and repeat twenty pi^es of poetry 1 
Come, Katy, tell Captain Glenden^ing about ' Reaaan^ and 
Folly ^ and Beauty^ they say* — come — ' Went on a party of 
pleasure one day. " . 

" No, no," said Kate, with a side-long, blushing look 
dt Glendenning« 
• ^< Naughty girl," said the tnodk^. <' Come 1" 

Buft Katy only put her finger to hes lip, and turned 
bashfully towards her frieoda fat little soiowy shoulder, 
so beautiful that the desire to touch and kiss it drove 
even Nicbolsoix out of his mind. 

' ^And do you believe bow the Utile toad is leaming- 
to' talk 'i" resumed Mrs. Southard* *^ I ean!t do a thing 
that she does not imitate. I told her to-day she must 
not have something whiqh she wanted, and ^e replied, 
* She cenld not posaUfdo without it P and this afternoon 
she -wanted to go out, saying 'I had no nation bow ex- 
frBmdy ddi^ktful it was.' " 

>< Mothers are the same all over the worlds" said 
Smrthard,^apologetieaHy. 

^^ And what have you been .doing to-day, my little 
dear«^^ asked G4end^ttiihg, takiiB^ bar on his knee, for 
a moment fcwgetting his troubles, and looking with de- 
light at her beauty, thus set off beyond the power of 
jewels, or the toilet of Pope's BeMnda, by the little night« 
gbwn and uiowy cap. 

'' I watered my xkle wose-hushm^^ said the ehild. 

*^ Tour tkh woserbuah ! Ah I did you ever hear the 
tftory of the silver treut 1" 

« No." 

^* Once there was a little silver trout, and her mamma 
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told her she might go ofi* and swtiik about^ bat she 
mustn't eat anything she should see, without first asking 
her. So the little trout went off, and at length came to 
a nice little worm, and, being very hungry, you know, 
she forgot what her mamma had told her, ate up the 
worm, and, oh dceadful, don't you think there was a 
hook, like a naughty pin, in it, and a string to it, and a 
naughty boy had hold of the string, and he drew the 
poor little trout out of the water and killed him, and 
had him fried for supper." 

*' Tell more !" said the child, fixinfi^ her blue eyes on 
him with a kind of hushed and beautiful awe. 

" That's deep, tragedy to her," remarked her father, 
smiling at her profoundly serious eountenaiice. 

'^ Once there was a little girl," coatinued Glendea- 
ning, " who was very naughty, and wouldn't mind her 
mamma." 

A shadow came over Kate's face. 

^^ And then her mamma died, and she. had no home, 
and then she had no dinner, and no coat, and no hat, 
and no nice little shoes, and, don't you think, she had 
to stand by the roadside alone in the cold winter, and 
to beg for some bread, and the first man she asked said, 
* No^ go away, naughty, naughty little girl ;' and then — " 

But the quivering lip, and the two great tears forcin? 
themselves from the blue eyes of his little listener, and 
roUing down her ehe^s, warned the narrator not to 
deal too largely in the pathetic. 

*' Ohl" said the mamma, delighted, spid herself rather 
touched by the idea of the little girl on the roadside 
without any mamma, '' she's very tender-hearted, my lit- 
tle Kate." 

"And, I vow, I believe. Julia's eyes were wet too!" 
said Southard, laughing. 

" Come, now, to bed !" said Mrs. Southard ; <^but first 
say ' Twinkle, twinUe, little star,' for Captain Glen- 
denning." 

" No," said the child. 

"Yes." 

" No, no, mamma, not to Am." 

" Then tell him about, 



• Oh, ladies, berware of the gay young knight, 
For he loves and he rides away !' " 
T2 
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<< Oh, no ! mamina, not to Aim." 

** And why not to him V 

'' Because he's a coward," replied the child; with her 
.b; oken accent. 

^' A whac ?" said Glendenaki^. 

<^ Colonel Nicholson says so, yon know," said the 
child. 

^' A what, my dewr little girl V asked Glendenning, 
gently, the expression of repose and pleasure which had 
gradually come into his face, however, entirely disap- 
pearing. 

'^ Oh hush, Katy, naughty girl," said Mrs. Southard, 
exchsaging a look of such meaning with her husband, 
and giving such other evidences of alarm, that Glenden- 
ning needed no farther explanation to^ convince him the 
child had overheard and was repeating some real con- 
versation. He seized her gently by the hand, and said, 

" Do you mean a coward^ my dear 1" 

^^Yes! yea! a coward!" said she, delighted to be 
understood* m m 

^^For Heaveti's sake !" exclaimed Sondiard. 

*^ Dear Captain Glendenning !" interrupted Mrs. 
Southard. 

"-l uiddemtand^I partly know," said Glendenning; 
V but y4>u will, of course, explain this to me, Southard V 

^^ Certainly I will. It's a stupid and a painful thing. 
Bat I intended to reveal to you what I heard this after- 
noon, and the child has, perhaps, broached the subject 
opportunely." 

^^It's the greatest nonsense in the world, Captain 
Gien^eoning," «aid Mrs. Southard, rising with the child. 
^' Don't be angry or rash! It will pass over, if you are 
pr^idetit and patient. Good-night! good-night! I shall 
not be able to leave Katy for at least half an hour. I 
always sit by her till she falls asleep." 

^ Now, then," said Glendenning, when they were 
ald^ne, '^ if you are my friend, tell me frankly, fully, all 
the calumny that has been hatched against me by that 
man." 

"The circumstance to me/' said Southard, "would 
not, could not wear such a serious aspect as I confess 
others find in it. I hope you wiU treat it with the con- 
tempt it merits," 
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<< Let me hear it fit st." 

^' Yoa had an affiiir of homMir iaNew.*Yoxk thu sum- 
mer with Mr, Lemiox V^ 

"Ihad." 

<< A lieutenant of the Untied States army V 

"Yes." 

*' You were insulted in the theatre, and received a 
blow 1" 

" I did-" 

*' You went out with him, and settled the matter ami- 
cably T 

«Idid." 

<^ Dined with die yonag man, and spent a week at his 
country seat 1" 

'' I did. All this I did ; and row your story. The 
rest, the rest !'' 

<^ You kave it* It is this that I have told you. Colonel 
Nicholson has, informally, unofficiaUy, revived the af* 
fair, and expressed an unfiaroarable opinion of it. He 
does not seem a friend of yours, and, in his way, has 
chosen to view the matter as an evidence of your — now 
be calm — " 

** Go on !'^ said Glendenning. 

" You have his words. My little Kate heard an offi- 
cer, who is sitting for hia bead to mo, tell my wife — " 

« Pm a coward V 

" These were the words, as Deported to us^ of Colonel 
Nicholson, who declares that he has some intention c^ 
ordering an official investigation. He has, 'tis useless 
to deny it, for the moment seriously injured your rep- 
utation." 

Glendenning made no reply, but paced thoughtfully 
backward and forward, wkh a tranquillity which sur- 
prised his informant. At length he said, 

" Thank you for explaining this to me. I see it all.'^ 

*^ And, I trust, treat it with contempt." 
^< Not exactly with contempt, but nothing can be done 
with it. I can't undo the past ; I can't fight the duel 
over again. If my brother of&eers have the stupidity 
to be led away by the opinion of a person they despise 
as much as they do this Colonel Nicholson, let them. 
I will resign my commission^ alid moot Colonel Nichol- 
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son himself. Should he refuse to meet me, FU hortt' 
tohip him, if he were twenty Colonel Nicholsont." 

"Tut! tut! tat!" cried Southard: ^^ horsewhip your 
Iteutenant'Colonel ?" 

There was a ring at the door, and the seryant an- 
nounced Captain White, who immediately entered with 
his usual undisturbed and indifferent manner. He was 
one of those natures which nothing lashes into phrensy. 
Deep emotion only stilled him, and gave him more per- 
fect mastery over his reason and passions. 

'' How are you, Southard 1 How are you, ma'am 1" 
said he to Mrs. Southard, as she entered hastily and af- 
frighted, for the voice of Glendenning had reached her 
while watching her child to sleep. 
" How are you, Grlendenning V 
' " Where have you been V* inquired Glendenning. 
" Why did you not return to me % Why are you not 
at the ball 1" 

'^ I have been looking into matters a little, and, as for 
my absence from the ball, if you mean Colonel Nichol- 
son's ball, I have not been invited. I wish you'd give 
me a cup of tea, Mrs. Southard, will you V 

** We are just going to have some," said she, as she 
rang. '< Oh, what is all thia to. end in 1" 

'niere was a pause, which no one seemed inclined to 
break. 

'< You take it coolly, Captain White," at length said 
Glendenning. 
"Coolly! why not 1" 

'^ You are just in time with your coolness now," said 
Southard ; " Captain Glendenning is likely to have use 
for it." 

" It is at his service, and therefore I sought him. A 
little sugar, if you please ! your tea has positively the 
flavour of Caravan, Mrs. Southard." 
" It is but common tea," said the lady. 
^< Then, perhaps, lam thirsty. What a day we've had. 
Rome and Naples have few more delightfuL" 

"If it would but last the year through," said Mrs. 
Southard, who perceived he desired to change the con- 
versation. 

"It wouldn't be so pleasant," answered White. "I 
remember once spending a winter at Rome, and I posi- 
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tively surfeited on the beauty of the climate. No wind, 
no cloud ; a sky of the most transparent clearness and 
exquisite hues ; week after week, month after month, 
nothing but that everlasting bright heaven and still air. 
I got monstrously sick of it, to be sure, and was as glad 
to see a dull day as I am here to see a fine one." 

"What a climate for art, for architecture, statues, 
temples, columns, and triumphal arches !" said Southard. 

" Yes, famous place ! interesting things ! good build- 
ings ! and devilish nice people they must have been !" 

" Unchristian, bloody, and barbarous, though 1" 

"But immensely clever," said White, finishing his 
second cup. " Now, then, Glendcnning, a word to you." 

His friend silently rose and followed him into his 
room, where the servant had placed lights. 



END OF VOL. I* 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Glendenning," said White, when they were alone, 
'' you are ia an extremely awkward position, and ^ am 
I. I bore your message last evening to Lieutenant 
Breckenbridge. He declined receiving it on the plea 
that you are not a s^entleman." 

" Go on," said Glendenning, who had gradually, since 
the ikppearance of White, reassumed a manner perfect- 
ly composed, and who listened, without gesture and 
without passion, to the startling comn^encement of his 
frief^d's narration. 

" I asked an explanation. He referred me to Colonel 
Nicholson. Of course, T immediately determined to 
call him out on my own account. On seeking a friend, 
I learned for the first time the whole affair, which I pre* 
sume you know." 

"I inve heard it indirectly." 

^' The person to whom I applied was Captain Gresham : 
and what do you suppose he told me % That, until I 
had explained a charge against my own honour, which 
had been some days current in society, he must decline 
hearing a message for ipe. Your affair with Lennox, 
as you have already learned, is considered to have been 
prematurely arranged. The originator and circulator 
of this opinion is Colonel JSTichohon, He has so man- 
aged it as to set the matter in the light in which he de- 
sired it to be seen, and certain of his intimates, tools 
add toad-eaters, have worked for him with a success 
undeniable and incredible. For two days I had felt, I 
could npt distinctly say what or why, a certain cool* 
ness and stiffness in the manner of everybody towards 
me, ascribing it to my own imagination till it grew 
too unequivocal to be mistaken. In short, we are both 
cut. We are fairly in Coventry 3 I think most unjust- 
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ly, and altogether in consequence of the hilious views 
adopted by that great potentate^ Colonel Nicholson. 
Still that is his view, and it has produced this effect. 
You have now my story." 

He paused, but Glendenning made no reply. 

" Wliat do you propose 1" said White. 

" There is but one thing I can propose—*' 

" There is! and that is to—" 

" To give up my commission, and force Nicholson to 
meet me." 

»* Ah! " said White, coolly, " that's an alternative 
which, I confess, had not struck me." 

" Nicholson," said Glendenning, " is a malignant cow- 
ard ! The course he has adopted in this affair is not 
the result of candid conviction, but of secret vengeance. 
I have not been able to conceal from him the contempt 
in which I hold his character, and I have had the temer- 
ity to detect his meanness, without the imprudence to 
put myself within his reach. I allude to the challenge 
I proposed to send him, and his characteristic manner 
of backing out of the scrape. Afraid (for I shall here- 
after speak openly of him) to meet me himself, he has 
hit upon this way to gratify his passion without person- 
al danger, safely sheltered, as he has the folly to suppose, 
behind his rank." 

*' You have read his heart, I believe," said White, " as 
if you held it in your hand 5 but to what practical pur- 
pose I cannot pretend to discover. What particular 
course do you propose to pursue 1 I do not quite un- 
derstand you." 

'^ Immediately call hiln to account for the opinion he 
has expressed. I will write him this night." 

'" Give me one of those cigars, will you1" said White. 
" Your suggestion is not practicable. Nicholson is what 
you represent him ; he has done what you accuse him 
of. His motive, I doubt not, you have correctly con- 
strued j but he is your commanding officer. You have 
not the power to escape from his supervision in any- 
thing occurring while under his command ; nor can yon, 
with propriety, address him but respectfully and as 
your superior. Were you to do otherwise, you would 
do exactly what he would like the most. He could 
ruin you forever, and be wowW, too, I can tell you.'' 
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. " WhtAt do you advise V said Glendennkig. << I kaow 
Nieholaan n m base as he is cunning, and as revenge- 
ful as he is cowardly. Oh how my ann aches to horse* 

whip him !" 

^^ Stop, stop. Take me with you, my young friend !" 
said White, knocking the ashes off his cigar with his 
little finger nail. ^' It is not at all certain that Nichol- 
son is a coward. Perhaps he would meet you gladly if 
he had no better way of compasuog his ends* He will 
destroy yoiir prospects $ he will blast your name $ he 
will break your heart, if you don't take the greateei 
care. But he. won't now — ^he never will meet you." 

'' And what, then, do you advise V 

^^You have conceived accurately many features of 
his character. But you are irritated j you hate him^ 
and I think you exaggerate his bad qualities* I suspect 
he's a better fellow than you think him !" 

^^Oh!" said Glendenning, " I can bear anything but 
hearing him defended. Pray go on." 

"I hope I have judged him more justly. He is, at 
least, born and bred a gentleman i he must have some 
gentlemanly feeling." 

"Well, p^baps I am heated," said Glendenning, 
who began to be overmastered by afi awful thought 
which sometimes darkly crossed his mind, and which 
he had thus far succeeded in avoiding any allusion to, 
yet which cowed and silenced him as a fiery horse ia 
often stilled in the crisis of a storm or battle. 

" I will go to him to-morrow," said White, " calmly 
and courteously, like a gentleman and a brother officer^ 
request him, as your friend, to state his opinipns and 
wishes, rectify his misconceptions, represent the matter 
right (for perhaps he don't really understand it), and 
appeal to his reason — his justice." He paused and add- 
ed, " If you please, to his mercy »^ 
. Glendenning rose and paced impatiently across the 
floors 

"It is, I know," said White, " n.ot an agreeable duty ; 
it is, in fact, a humiliation. But we must all swallow 
some nasty dodes on our way through life. He i^ a pe- 
culiar fellow ; but I fancy I can manage him. His un- 
dexstandihg is weidr, his heart cold, his idea of his 
own seIf-impoiH;anee ex^gger^tted. These are. consti* 
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ttitional defeets. We mast get over them bs we eaii. 
On the other hand, in proportion to his vindietiveneas 
where he fancies himself not sufficiently respected, will* 
be, perhaps, his magnanimity when we frankly place our- 
selves at his feet and in his power." 
* " But to bend to Am," said Glendenning. 

" You must not forget, my young friend," continued 
White, in a still graver tone, " that you owe your pre«- 
ent dilemma partly to your own imprudence. Yau 
cam^ here in a subordinate station, and (excuse me) 
with a reputation for wildness, quarrelsomeness, and 
contempt of authority, which foreran yoa. Your com- 
mandiog officer happened to be a gentleman peculiarly 
susceptible upon such points — vain, pompoas, arbitra- 
ry, and unforgiving — equally powerful in his connex- 
ions, his position, and his rank. You knew him and 
you bearded him. You did not conceal your conscious- 
iieas i)f his. weakness, your contempt for his vices, and 
your scornful indifierence to his resentment. You even 
took pains to wound his vanity, without pausing to re- 
flect that, by such a heart, that offence is rarely for- 
given. A great and noble soul woald have raised him 
above your follies and led him to pardon your opposi- 
tion, and he would have conciliated your respect and 
affections by showing that he deserved them. But, my 
dear fellow, few men have great and noble souls. They 
are generally inspired with mean and selfish motives ; 
he in a peculiar degree; and you have not only, in 
some measure, impaired his standing with others, but 
you have lowered him in his own eyes. Do you expect 
him to forgive you 1 Do you expect him now to re- 
frain from revenge, when he thinks you have placed 
yourself in his power X and do you expect him to do 
this unasked ?" 

"There are truth and reason in wharyou say," said 
Glendenning, singularly docile. "I have been rash. 
But what advice can he give 1 How can he unsay what 
he has said 1 A fool like him may set a house on fire, 
but he can't extinguish the flames. Besides, another 
objection strikes me. If we ask this man's advice, 
shall we not be obliged to follow it 1" 

"My frieod Glendenning, there are difficulties in the 
way of all thing?. You must let me manage this mat* 
ter for you." 
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<«But— " md Glendenning. 

**The necessity is not a pleasant one," intemipted 
White, in a low voice, *^ but it is one of two alternatives. 
If—" 

" Go ! for God's sake !" said Glendenning. 

" Then leave all to me. Say no more of it ; think no 
more of it. What, man ! we've been in a gale of wind 
before ! Smoke a cigar ; drink a bottle of wine ; go 
to bed, and to*morrow morning be here to learn the 
result." 

Glendenning was at length alone ! What spell had 
fallen on him '\ He shunned all company, even that of 
Southard, and throwing himself on his bed, endeavoured 
to sleep. For some hours he succeeded ; but at two he 
woke from a frightful dream — cold, trembling, oppress- 
ed with horror. He endeavoured with deep draughts 
of wine to steady his nerves, and partly succeeded. Pa- 
cing a thousand times across the floor, he lost himself' 
in thought. Oh, could he but bring back the past 2 That 
was impossible. But the future was in his power. Yet 
he had not the true courage to think so. He felt like 
some one, bound and alone, on the deck of a ship, 
which steadily and silently, with a slow but increasing 
motion, is borne on and on along a resistless current, 
to the black maelstrom, whose fatal roar is faintly heard 
in the distance. Only one power could save him! 
Kneel, man, and ask its aid. 



CHAPTER II. 

When he left Glendenning, White's mind was at ease, 
because his resolution was Sxed. He was disturbed by 
no moral views or conscientious scruples, no new-born 
beams of dim religious light, and, truth to say, very 
little keenness of sympathy or warmth of heart. He 
was a man of the world and a gentleman, but nothing 
more. The idea of troubling himself about a hereafter 
never entered his head. He was a good-natured, well- 
m^anin^, and, in some respects, warm-hearted sensual* 
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ist Aninfidel, of course. He bad picked Up some fiib«rt 
itr^ments against Christianity, and they sufficed him. 
Without literary tastes, lovs of art or of nature, he 
squared his thoughts and actions upon the rules of th^ 
highest classes of society, and perhaps the thing which 
he considered of paramount importance in life was his 
standing as a man of honour and of ton — his name in 
the most exclusire circles — ^the influence h^ had: at his 
club among the leaders of fashion* His idea of vice 
was anything ^^ odd." His character, manners, and rank 
made him a welcome and rather a caressed guest at the 
tables of the great, and he was a professed, a^d one 
might almost say a professional diner out. If he ei^r 
studied, it was to display his knowle^^e in this arena. 
Horses, wine, the opera, the ballet, beauty, and womfua, 
the last new novely the passing event in the political 
world — without any pai^ticularly solid information ^ven 
on these his favourite subjects, he was here C4)naid^- 
ed an amusing and even a brilliant talket^ This wa#- 
his aim and ambition. He did not think. He had long 
frittered away his capacity to feel except whe» seriau^* 
ly uroused (which did not happen often). He admired 
nothing but from a fashionable point o( view. Q^ile 
destitute of the moral sense, which an habitiial worship- 
per of mere worldly things and an habitual liver among 
mere worldly influences can scarcely fail to be, he 
judged in all cases by his interest or by merely adven- 
titious standards. Neither a coarse nor an ungenerous 
man, hd was, when tested, cold and selfish. His mind' 
was as much above mediocrity as his manners were ; 
and their effect was aided by a fine military person, a 
certain cool, self-possessed energy ; nerves which no- 
thing disturbed, and the instinctive courage of a gentle- 
man. He piqued himself upon being a firm friend and 
a bitter enemy. Although selfish, he noted down with 
equal care both kindnesses and offences; and it was 
one of his favourite boasts that he never forgot a favour 
or forgave a wrong. Vengeance in him v?as not n^g- 
nant and mean, as it was in the pompous Nicholson. It 
could be aroused only by what be imagined a just cause : 
and when it was aroused, it never slept, never flagged. 
It was pursued as a duty through years with patieat 
determination, tempered on no moral principle and 
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checked by no relis^ious fear. He wat, in ahoft, wholly 
<^ of the earth, earthy," without a disinterested impulse 
which he would gratify at any self*8aerifice, or a tender 
or holy susceptibility to truth, humanity^ or nature. 

"A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to kim, 
And it was Bothing more !" 

Such was the companion and friend whom Glenden- 
ning bad allowed to manage the '' little matter'^ for him 
in which he now found himself engaged. 

On his way to his lodgings, after his interview with 
Glendenning, he also passed Nicholson's house, and 
saw, at a late hour, the blazing windows, the dancing 
crowd, and heard the gay music. The annoyance of 
being cut by his commander was not lost upon him, 
and he determined to bring the thing to a speedy ter- 
mination one way or the other. To be excluded from 
such circles did not at all suit his tastes. 

On reaching home, he immediately wrote a note to 
Colonel Nicholson, couched in the most respectful 
terms, and begging the honour of half an hour's private 
conversation on a subject of interest. After a short de« 
lay, the servant came back with an answer. 

"Lieutenant-colonel Nicholson has to acknowledge 
the note of Captain White, and begs the honour of Cap- 
tain White's compai^y to breakfast at nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning, etc., etc. Nicholson." , 

" Breakfast at nine ! yes, certainly !" muttered White. 
"What could be more civil 1 Perhaps we haven't done 
him justice. I rather fahcy he's a pretty good fellow, 
after all, if you take him right. If I can get poor Glen- 
denning out of the scrape in any other way, so much 
the better. But if not—" 

He walked once or twice across tho room. 

" Why nor— that's all !" 

Penning a hasty, but most ostentatiously respectful 
acceptance, such as he thought suited the peculiar cal- 
ibre of the grand personage he addressed, he smoked 
another cigar, and with the fragrant blue wreaths, which 
he quietly blew out of the open window, floated away all 
fear of the result. 

At nine the next morning he was in thq anteroom of; 
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hi9 eommioMng affioer^wboi^i opulence and love of 
display were snffieieBtly visible in the expensive and 
luxQTidu* style hiiwdiicli his bouse was furnished, the 
suite of elegant rooms, aad the number of richly-liveried 
servants. After a few minutes' delay (the great man 
loved those manifestations of power), he was ushered 
into a small, rich, eastevn boudoir, opening upon a bal- 
cony and lovely garden, and in which he found Colonel 
Nicholspn and his lady. The latter was a sweet, girl- 
ish-looking person, whose graceful form and beautiful, 
gentle eoui^tenance and manners had often excited his 
admiration, and who, despite the most guarded air of 
general cheerfulness, sometimes betrayed, by a shade 
across her face, or an unconscious sigh, that she was 
(as she could scarcely fail of being) far from happy with 
the personage with whom the pecuniary interests of her 
family had recently united her* 

Another man might have been somewhat abashed un- 
der the ciri^umetances of his present visit, but White 
felt nothing of the sort. Had he manifested anything 
like embarrassment, he would have probably found his 
hofit «(fcore haughty and forbidding. He was at first re- 
ceived with a certain dignity and grandeur, which it 
was Colonel Nicholson's peculiar pleasure to put on 
and put off at various times and to various persons, 
and which the young officers under his command had 
found so offensive. But White had seen the world, and, 
highly born and connected himself, was not dazzled by 
the splendour of the great. He made his salatatioas, 
therefore, with that eaae and self-poaaessipn which Nich- 
olson found moat difficult to contend against, and, \n 
conseqiwnee, presently felt quite at home, chatting fa- 
miliaEly with the amiable and pretty young creature, 
with whom his previous acquaintance had been on a £a* 
vourable footaog, 99A placed, in regard to the great man 
himself, on the perfect level which marks the commun- 
ion of real* genUeme^ without resjpect to difference of 
rank. Even NiebxKUon was sometimes ashamed of the 
pettineas of eAdeavoufing to keep up his official gran- 
deur in a private room, and suffered it to soften down 
into a bbuid and oaartly importance. 

The conversation was gay and general. The unfor- 
taiuila laat night's ball waa carefully unmentioned. Va« 
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rious things, perfions, md eretdM were eofiTaMed, wUeh 
brouglit oat the charming qnalitieB of Mys, Nioholtoa'i 
mind and heart. Nicholsdnj hi« stilts miea laid aside^ 
appeared in a favourable light, with the exeeptioiii of one 
or two sharp insinuations and uhtvpt reproofs, which 
seemed .to hatve fot their sole intention to distress his 
wife, although her patient and godd-fttttured manner of 
receiving them was admirable. The conjugal despot 
was satisfied with the, to htm, graftifying eonstiousness 
of having insulted a helpless and beautiful being wholly 
in his po^wer, and thus displayed hl9 unresisted, irresist- 
ible authority ; and White was ekt^ and more briU^ 
iant than ever at the certainty of aSMiigiag, with a 
few words, a matter of life ana death td his friend^ to 
say nothing of the injury to hie own reputattdn^ which 
he hoped, on the present oeeasion,- to do away. 

At length, resolv^ not to Ay th<6 suhject, and not 
perceiving that Nicholson made any move towards a 
private interview. White boldly touched the: chord by 
asking Mrs. Ificholson ^* how she enj^ed herself at the 
ball last evening." 

« Why, but for thi painful eireUniStaiwe — " 

" My love f' said her husband, cuttingly. 

•* I meant — very muoh-^only — '" 

" i^erhaps, my dear, you had better eonfiiie youf re* 
narks to subjects vtrhich you uikderstand." 

«' Oh f" said Wfaite, feeli^ that a certain bnrdifaood 
would be more effective with his amiable host than 
any manifestation 6f embarrassnietlt, as they say a mad 
bull is more likely to attack you if you fly, " the cir* 
cumstance to which, Ipresunie, yovi allude, will, I hope, 
be found susceptible of a moiit' favmrtrable issue." 

"Thank HeaTen!" sftid Mrs. Nicholson : '^i shall be 
relieved fifom a dreadful anxiety if your hopes prove 
true." 

" Ladies who wish, they know not what," said Nich- 
olson, <' and express opinions without any knowledge 
of the subject j are very likely to do their judgment lit- 
tle credit." 

"W^ll, my dear husband," said shie, rising with grace- 
ful submission, " I confess my ignora^de, but -I shall nOt 
abandoti my hopes; I Will kave you aiid Gaptkia White 
to tectt*s tife matter at yo6r kisut^" 
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Had she eipreMted a desire to etay, she would not 
have been allowed to do so. But her lord and xaaster 
had a characteiistic delight in arbitrary decisions. 

" Pray oblige us by remaining," said Nicholson^ de- 
termined 'to punish her foe her merciful tendencies by 
conducting the conversation in her presence. '^ As you 
have delivered your idens, perhaps it would not be 
asking too much of you to hear mine." 

'< Oh, I have heard them," said she, still going, and 
evidently only with an effort restraining her tears. 

'' Did you hear me request you to remain, my love V 
said Nicholson, fixing his eyes on her and pointing his 
hand to her seat. 

She sat down without a word. . 

Nicholson was now in a position the most delightful 
to him in the world. He had an opportunity of acting 
the tyrant ; o[ annoying and insulting a gentleman who 
had placed himself in the altitude of a suppliant ; of dis- 
tressing the timid and tender feelings of his wife, and 
•of showing his full power (whether or not he chose to 
exert it against him) over Glendenning, whose lofty 
spirit and high-wrought temper had dared to place them- 
selves in opposition to him. 

*^ I can scarcely, I presume, be expected to apolo- 
gize," said Nicholson, in his highest manner, with his 
nose considerably in the air, ^^for the circumstance 
which my itife has deemed it proper to call a painful 
one." 

" Oh, you mean my absence froQi your ball 1" 

^' I do, sir." 

'' It is probably occasioned by an error, which t shall 
be able, I trust, to explain," said White. 

^*I had already formed the conclusion that your re- 
quest last evening referred to this point," said Nichol- 
son, still farther receding from familiarity. 

There was a moment's pause. Even White felt the 
awkwardness of his position, and fully shared Glendea- 
ning's yearning to horsewhip such a conceited ass. 

^' It is from a high and imperative sense of duty that 
I have deemed it proper to hear you," said Nicholson. 
" What have you to urge 1" 

<* I will first ask you to state explicitly,^' said White, 
«< why I am so unfortunate as to rest under the disap* 
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j^fobation of one whose good opinion it has been so ar- 
dently my wish to obtain." 

^<Ab the commanding officer of this regiment, sii'," 
said Nicholson, ^^ it is, of^ourse, my duty to watch over 
the honour of the individuals composing it." 

« Certainly." 

'^ You were the friend of Captain Glendenning in an 
affair with a Yankee officer, which, under your direc- 
tions, was suffered to terminate in an equivocal man- 
ner ; at least, so it has been related to me, and the evi- 
dence which has come under my notice confirms the 
account. As you have taken the extraordinary meas- 
ure of a personal interview with me, I presume, of 
course, you have testimony of a contrary nature. I 
need not say that, although the weak mind and light 
and trivial character of Captain Glendenning have not 
allowed him to be so fortunate as to obtain my respect, 
the father wrote me, and took the precaution to claim 
my forbearance in favour of his son. Having promised 
it, I shall extend it as far as his own conduct will allow. 
Don't let me interrupt you, sir ; I shall be happy to hear 
your account of the matter." 

" Why, the mere fact is, we were at the theatre to- 
gether. Captain Glendenning had been supping, and 
had taken too much wine. On the bosom of a young 
lady who sat before us, a rose had become nearly dis- 
placed. Not knowing well what he did, he took it, and 
was, of course, engaged in a sort of row with the young 
lady's companion. Blows were interchanged. They 
met at daybreak. Glendenning received a shot in his 
hat and discharged his in the air, which, you nrast allow, 
was a magnanimous sort of thing. He was, of course, 
reluctant to take the life of a noble young fellow whom 
he had originally and wantonly offended. I thought 
the matter had gone far enough, and so thought al! the 
world. This is the simple story." 

" All the world, sir, is a very comprehensive phrase. 
Will you have the goodness to touch the bell, my 
dearV 

Mrs. Nicholson obeyed, and a servant entered. 

"John!" said Colonel Nicholson, "open the third 
drawer of my secretary on the right, and bring me the 
first packet of papers." 

Vol. II.—B 
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'^The/affi^ir b^IQjxily stoi^ed where it did^^^ naid 
White. " The two boys, for they are nothing more, be- 
came subsequently the best friends in the world. We 
spent a week or two in the country with them at the 
villa of Mr. Lennox on the Hudson, and I assure you,'' 
continued, he, turning to Mrs. Nicholson, "I could not 
but feel sincere gratification at seeing so £ne a youth 
returned to so interesting a family." 

*^ Oh, I am sure Colonel Nicholson will see, from this 
statement, th^at no reproach at all rests upon you, and 
none on your friend, except in having originated such a 
quarrdl and proceeded too far in it." 

*' My love ! you know women always appear best 
when they confine themselves to their proper sphere. 
The name is Lennox, I believe 1" said Nicholson, coldly. 

"It is," 

" And the young fellow is in the army 1" 

" A lieutenant just graduated from West Point." 

" Captain Glendenning received a blow 1" 

" He was struck, I believe, in the scufQe." 

" You saw the blow 1" 

" Given and returned." 

" You are interested in Captain Glendenninff, I be- 
lieve 1" 

" Yes. His father also begged me to look to him, as 
he was, although he is now greatly improved, rather 
wild. He has recently entirely changed his character 
in this respect, and is likely to become a difierent sort 
. of man altogether. The friendship between him and 
Lieutenant Lennox is really remarkable. They are, in- 
deed, all QXtremely fond of him." 

"It seems to me, Captain White," said Nicholson, 
when the servant placed in his hands the packet he re- 
quired, "that your friendship for Captain Glendenning 
has strangely blinded you in this matter. My view of it 
is essentially different from yours, and is likely to remain 
so. You have brought a very disgraceful affair to a — 
I wish to spare you, sir — ^but I must say, an extraordi- 
nary and most premature termination." 

"My opinion, sir — " said White, who now saw the 
dark, deliberate intention of his host. 

" Your opinion was one which I should not have dx< 
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p€<!ted frdm a gefttlemaii and a soldier, unless he had 
been misled by private feeling." 
"You are severe." 

" I deem it a high duty to be so. Your explanation 
throws a still darker shade over an afiair too dark be- 
fore, and I cannot regret that I have^ in common with 
others, expressed my dissatisfaction in the most mark- 
ed manner." 

"I am extremely sorry, Colonel Nicholson," said 
White, coldly and firmly, " that my opinions have not 
the good fortune to coincide with yours. But, really, I 
cannot change them." 

" Every man's opinions are his own, I know," said 
Nicholson ; *' but his actions are not, inasmuch as they 
compromise the honour of those with whom he associ- 
ates. A blow. Captain White, a public blow, given be- 
fore thousands of people, is anywhere, under any cir- 
cumstances, one of those insults which, if I have been 
properly educated, a gentlei^aan, to say nothing of an 
officer, cannot submit to. But, in this case — good God i 
only think of it ! a British officer, in a foreign country, 
struck — struck in a theatre 1 and by whom 1 an officer 
in the American army !" 
" The blow was returned." 

<' The American (^cer, sir, is the guardian of his 
own honour, and of his country's. If he choose to bear 
the brand on his forehead, let him. Perhaps the low 
standard of honour which must reign in a mobocracy 
may find in it nothing derogatory ; but a British offi- 
cer, if my humble and insignificant opinion can be sup. 
posed to have any weight, if my feelings and character 
render me a person competent to judge, cannot take a 
blow." 

" I must confess my inability to see my way out of 
the aflTair, then," said White. 

" You are fortunate in an opinion which your superi- 
ors have not the happiness either to share or to admire, 
Sir." 

" What can I do 1 the thing is already past and for- 
gotten!" 

" Past, not forgotten. What ! an officer in his niajes* 
ty's service walking about society with a blow on his 
forehead ! the offending party an American oi&ceri 
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boasting to all the worid of hu feat 1 If your friend 
and you choose to swallow such an insult, you ipay, 
perhaps, have the right to do so, but the regiment to 
which you have the honour to belong, his majesty's 
whole army, his majesty — I — ^I myaelf-^SiTe greatly in- 
sulted. The affair cannot drop here* I shall institute 
a Court of Inquiry." 

" You will reflect," said White, his composure no 
more ruffled than by a spot of red which had been slow- 
ly heightening in his cheek, ^'that such a measure, or 
even the suggestion of it, must lead to another meeting 
between these two young men. They are very, very 
youn^. The matter originated in an unpardonable act 
of folly on the part of Glendenning ; committed, to be 
plain, while drunk, and met, as I must say, most prop- 
erly, by a high spirited youth, who did exactly what I 
should have done on the occasion, or any other officer 
in his majesty's service. The meeting was prompt, 
fair, and in earnest. Both parties are excellent shots, 
and their courage was tested beyond the faintest shad- 
ow of doubt. The world, the public press spoke loud- 
ly respecting it, and blame was universally and jjistly 
attached to Glendenning for the original oflence, but 
none for his subsequent course, and the redeeming fea- 
ture in the part he bore in it was his discharging his 
fire in the air, and arranging the matter frankly and 
magnanimously. You are the first. Colonel Nicholson, 
the very first person, if I am correctly informed, who 
has chosen to adopt a new, and, you will permit me to 
add, a most unnecessarily severe view of the circum- 
stance. Notwithstanding the attachment now existing 
between the parties, your perseverance in the views you 
have been so obliging as to lay before me this morning, 
must create the necessity for another meeting. Such 
another meeting can only result in the death of one or 
both. Their families and friends will be plunged in 
grief, and they themselves (bear in mind that they are 
friends) will be reluctantly forced into a contest inevi- 
tably fatal, actually horrible. I have come, sir, respect- 
fully, but earnestly to address your reason, and if I fail 
in convincing that, to appeal to your mercy. I stand 
here as the defender, the friend, the adviser of Glen^ 
denning^ whose tokens .of reform promise him hereaf^ 
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ter a distingnished and honourable career. I place my*. 
self at your disposal. I throw itiyself upon your gener-; 
osity. I am even authorized, on the part of Glenden*. 
ning himself, to solicit from your kumaniiy^ from your. 
mercy, a reconsideration of the opinions you have ex- 
jH-essed in the matter, and which have materiaiiy affect- 
ed both his and my reputation." 

An expression of mean, selfish triumph lighted the 
yellow face of Nicholson, but unsoftened by any gentle 
beam of mercy. 

" 1 have heard you through, patiently and attentively, 
sir,*^ replied he, coldly and grandly, '^ hoping to be able 
to find something iu support of your opinions, and cal- 
culated to diminish the just odium which rests on your 
unfortunate friend. My consenting to receive you at 
all will, I presume, be sufficiently indicative to the world 
of my desire to yield to the impulses of my personal 
feelings ; but I find nothing in your representations to 
alter my' impressions. Your appefal to my sensibility is 
painful, but the world, 1 trust, has known me as one su- 
perior to such influences ; and a high regard to my own. 
character, and a proud consciousness that my station 
demands 1 should listen only to the voice of duty, in* 
duce me to di^egard all private considerations. I pity, 
your friend from the bottom of my soul. But affairs of 
this nature must be settled like gentlemen and public 
officers, not like school girls. The families of these 
persons are nothing to u^e* The parties should have 
considered the matter in that sentimental light before 
they brought themselves into their present position. 
The honour of the regiment I command is what I must 
look to ; and I presume my worst enemies will not deny 
that I am the proper guardian of it, and that it is not 
likely to suffer in my hands. There must be a Court 
of Inquiry. God forbid that I should advise such a 
second meeting as you have described ; but my own 
character requires that I should institute a Court of 
Inquiry." • 

" Good God ! sir," said White, rising in disgust. 

*^ My deaf, dear husband ! ctmsider that life and death 
hang on your determination," interrupted Mrs. Nichol- 
son, her eyes full of tears. 

^^ And you will permit me to repeat," continued Nich« 
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olson, haughtily, ^' that / am the Ikatenant-colonel of 
this regiment ; and it is not presumable I should have 
the honour to be so if not competent to form opinions 
and able to carry them into execution, and that without 
ofiensive remarks from officers under my command.'^ 

" Certainly, sir," said White. " I have nothing more 
to say. I shall advise my friend accordingly. Only let 
me repeat — " 

" Repeat nothing — ocf, sir," said Nicholson. 

*^ Poor — poor Captain Glendenning !" said Mrs. Nich- 
olson, weeping. 

" I will, sir — ^at your suggestion : good-morning." 

*' Stop, sir. Do not understand me to have made any 
suggestion. I will have none of the responsibility of 
your friend's follies cast upon my shoulders. I suggest 
nothing but the necessity of a Court of Inquiry. Have 
the goodness to favour me with your company a little 
longer." r 

White stood with his tall form proudly and sternly 
drawn up 3 his almost passionless face darkened with no 
longer concealed, though tranquil indignation. Nich- 
olson, still seated, with the air of a sovereign giving 
audience to a subject, took up the package of papers 
the servant had brought, slowly untied the tape, (brew 
forth a newspaper, and carefully unfolded it. It was the 
very one which the triumphant Mr. Lennox had read to 
the delighted family circle on the morning of the duel. 
Nicholson ran it over once himself, leaving White still 
standing. While in the act of doing so, his features, 
at the first sight handsome and noble, grew contracted 
and mean. His always colourless complexion assumed 
a paler hue. To White, at the moment, perhaps, not a 
very indulgent observer, he appeared absolutely ugly, 
and he wondered he could have ever thought a hanu- 
some man, one whose countenance was so expressive 
of cunning and malignity. The soul was at this moment 
painted there ; the workings of all his worst qualities 
were visible while he fairly gloated on anticipations of 
vengeance. 

Having finished the article, Nicholson at length look- 
ed up, and met the eyes of White fixed fall and sternly 
upon him, and for a moment he quailed, conscious 
that his hatred of Glendenning had been betrayed by 
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his eoDDteimnee to his keen and fearless observer. He 
feh th^ cold, undisguised displeasure, perhaps contempt, 
with which White regarded him, and the sense of infe« 
riority, which he could not but be conscious of, not- 
withstanding his general pompous egotism., to one who, 
however far himself from being a good man, was des*" 
titute of any inhuman tendencies, and was peculiarly 
gifted with manly firmness and quiet, determmed inde- 
pendence of opinion. He was thus suddenly checked 
and awed in the full career of his malicious triumph, 
and his manner visibly changed beneath the strong eye 
and guarded, but deeply-marked manner of the person 
he Imd so many times, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, shown his wish to insult^ and yet who evidently 
neither feared nor respected him. 

" God bless me ! you are standing all this while, my 
dear White," said he, in a mild and friendly manner, en- 
tirely putting off his grandeur. " Pray be seated. There 
isn't the slightest doubt that you have acted perfectly 
like a gentleman, bating the unavoidable error of a too 
kind and amiable heart. Sit down. I beg your pardon 
for my warmth. I am most favourably inclined towards 
you. But do me the favour to hear me read this ar- 
ticle." 

White bowed stiffiy and sat down. 

" It is the principal reason why I deem it proper to 
call a Court of Inquiry. You have appealed to my 
generosity ; I now appeal to yours. Hear this, and 
say what can I do *? It is an American newspaper, re- 
member. And what is in one American newspaper, 
thanks to the licentious freedom of the press, both in 
the United States and England, is everywhere as * com- 
mon as the steps that mount the Capitol.' Nay, more ; 
it is certain this article has already appeared in every 
English, French, German, and Russian journal. This 
insult to the English army and to England is at this 
moment flying over every sea and every land. It is 
read by every sovereign j it is laughed at in every club 
and reading-room, discussed in every 5a/on, and sneered 
at in every diplomatic circle of Europe. I fear your 
too benevolent heart has overlooked these obvious con- 
siderations, my dear White. Now listen. 

" *' Affair of Honour, — We stop the press to announce 
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Xhnt a meeting took place this morning at daybreak 

between Lieutenant Francis Lennox, son of tbe distin* 
guisbed lawyer of thi$i city, and Captain Charles Glen* 
denning, of his majesty's ^-"-'9 at thp duelling-ground, 
Hoboken. The dispute arose at the theatre. Captain 
Glendenning having offered a rudeness to a lady in tbe 
presence of Lieutenant Lennox, which the latter pun- 
ished by a blow. The parties repaired almost instantly 
to the ground, and, after one fire, which, on the part of 
Captain Glendenning, was discharged in the air, the 
matter was terminated amicably by the mediation of 
the seconds. The most ample apologies were offered 
by Captain Glendenning, and the gallant gentlemen part* 
ed on the best terms, and with mutual protestations of 
friendship. Captain White, of the British army, acted 
as the friend of his countryman in this rather peculiar 
affair, and Mr. Sussex, of this city, for Lieutenant Len* 
nox. Nothing could exceed the coolness and courage 
manifested on the occasion by both the. gentlemen, and 
9. ball, it is said, took effect in the hat of Captain Glen- 
denning, who received the awkward indication of skill 
with immovable composure. 

<( ( We must be permitted to remark, however, that, if 
we have heard the matter correctly represented, it has 
been reserved for our chivalric young townsman to 
teach to his opponent a valuable lesson^ which, we trust, 
will not be wholly thrown away upon him, or upon the 
country to which he belongs. Impertinent English 
travellers may write slanderous books with impunity, 
but there are msults which can never fail to meet their 
I just reward V 

^^Be good enough. Captain White, to remark that 
the last words are in italics, and that, appended to them, 
is a note of admiration." 

" Oh, I have seen the article before," said White, 
coldly. '^ But I should scarcely think of sacrificing the 
life of one, or perhaps two men, in consequence of a 
note of admiration." 

" Of the life of your friends I know nothing," said 
Nicholson, stung by this sarcasm. '^ Permit me to add, 
I care less. Their future course they are at liberty to 
choose. I shall not be denied, I presume, the right to 
select mine. It is my opinion that Captain Glenden- 
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ning has disgraced himself and his regiment. How far 
the position in which he has placed himself is shared 
by his advisers, the world may judge. My personal 
feelings towards the unfortunate, weak-minded youth 
ar^of the kindest nature ; but I deem it proper to make 
higher and loftier principles the guide of my conduct. 
I have condescended to hear you somewhat more at 
length than I originally intended, or than my various 
avocations permitted without inconvenience. In regard 
to the Court of Inquiry, my opinion is unchanged; I 
may add that I never change my opinions. I have heard 
your views ; you have heard mine. Other important 
duties call md. So, sir, I wish you good-morning." 

"I regret," said White, " that I should have trespass- 
ed so far upon your patience." 

" As for your friend — oh, do nothing rashly," said 
Mrs. Nicholson, in terror and grief. 

" My love !" said Nicholson, with a fixed regard and 
an expressive wave of the hand, " your presence was 
requested to listen, not to advise !" 

White made his salutations with composure and dig- 
nity, and left the presence, mortified, disgusted, and 
inwardly resolved to write Nicholson's name down in 
his books as a man to be remembered. " If he cross 
my path, or I cross his again," said he, " no matter 
where — no matter when — Pll teach that man a lesson .^" 



CHAPTER III. 

"Well! what's the matter with youl you look 
grave !" said White, gayly, as he entered the room of 
Glendenning, 

" Do n That's strange ; but the result of your em- 
bassy will enliven me." 

" Ah [ if you are grave before, you'll not be more 
cheerful after hearing it.'' 

" Let us have it, however." 

" Glendenning, you must arouse yourself and act like 
a man. If I feign gayety, it is to hide serious reflec- 
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tions. Keep cool. Sit down: I caa't talk to any one 
walking backward and forward in that way.'! 

''Go on," said Glendenning, gloomily, folding his 
arms. 

" I have breakfasted with Colonel Nicholson. He's 
going to call a Court of Inquiry for the investigation of 
our affair with Lennox." 

"Well, let him !" said Glendenning ; " I'll stand it." 

" It cannot but be unfavourable to us," 

" Then I'll resign my commission." 

" I would call him out, if I could, myself," said White, 
"but he has too much of what the world would call 
right on his side to meet me, and I must not subject 
myself to another refusal. The story I told him, but 
he grew rather yellow than otherwise under it, and said 
it deepened the shade of the affair. It certainly deep- 
ened his. He's an ass — but, egad, he's got us in his 
power, and very coldly assured me the affair should not 
stop here." 

"Should not 1" 

" Should not !" 

" I see the man's object," said Glendenning. 

"He wishes to drive you to another meeting with 
Lennox — ^but he does not, of course, say so. He held 
over me, like a birch over a naughty schoolboy, his 
' Court of Inquiry.' The * Court of Inquiry^ is his 
nominal object. He talked of nothing but ' a blow,' . 
and the ' disgrace of the regiment,' his own mighty self, 
and a ' Court of Inquiry.^ " 

"But were I to meet Frank Lennox again, it could 
only be with the determination either to kill or be 
killed." 

"Of course." 

" But the man must suppose me insane— a ruffian — a 
dupe — a fool." 

White was silent. 

" I had rather be broken on the wheel — rather die on 
the scaffold — rather feel the finger of every officer in 
the regiment pointed at me, and hear nothing but yells 
and hisses as I walk through the world, than hurt a 
hair of Frank Lennox's head, or wound one heart in 
that family. I would blow my brains out first." 

White was silent. 
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" I wUl go to Nicholson myself." 

"You shall not." 

" I will write him this moment." 

" No. Be cool — ^you are beside yourself. Trust ail 
to me." 

" I am not beside myself. I am cool, calm, and mas- 
ter of myself. I can speak to him truths that will scorch 
his soul, and make his coward, malignant, shuffling heart 
qtuiil in his breast. I can go to him as calm as — as — " 

" As you are to me," said White, coldly, glancing at 
the ashy, compressed lips, the white cheeks, the eyes 
glistening with fury, and the drops of perspiration that 
stood upon his forehead. 

" No, Glendenning, no more speakings no more inter" 
viewsj no more humiliation ! You cannot touch his 
heart or convince his reason. He cringes to his supe* 
riors, but repays himself by trampling on all beneath 
him. You he hates beyond my worst apprehensions. 
You have drawn it on yourself wilfully — recklessly. H^ 
is a curious — a remarkable character. He will never. 
forget — never forgive. The luscious triumph now in 
his hands — oh, he would not forego it for his commis- 
sion, which, in my opinion, he stands a fair chance of 
losing before we've done with him. Don't go to him. 
Believe me, he will only insult you, as he has done 
me. 

" I'll take him by the throat on the parade ground." 

"You will be cashiered." 

" Then I will throw up my commission — ^leave the 
service and the country." 

" Pardon me. Captain Glendenning," said White, firm- 
ly and gravely ; " you will not do any such thing ; you 
must not — you shall' not!" 

"Shall not r' 

" Shall not, because you cannot as a man, an officer, 
a gentleman, a friend." 

" And why not 1" 

"Because you will not adopt any measure contrary 
to the advice and demand of your friends, and which, in 
staining your own honour, must compromise theirs." 

" The demand. Captain White 1" 

"The demand, Captain Glendenning. Be cool and 
hear me. Your character as a gentleman, and your 
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whole prospects in life, depend upon your conduct now. 
Had you resigned your commission before learning the 
sentiments of your colonel^ it would have been a differ- 
ent thing* This you did not do. Were you to do so 
now, it would be received as a proof of your desire to 
avoid another meeting with Lieutenant Lennox." 

" You take upon yourself the character of an advi- 
ser," said Glendenning ; " yet you advise nothing." 

^'I can advise nothing," said White, *' because there 
is no choice. You have but one thing to do." 

" And that is to—" 

" Gall out Lenox again instantly." 

Glendenning fixed nis eyes on him without saying 
anything. 

*' You are in the lion's den — in the lion's jaws !" con- 
tinued White. ^' Stir, and you are gone. Let me res- 
cue you from this dilemma. It is like performing a sur- 
gical operation : it's a horrid thing , the patient shrinks 
junder it. But it's necessary. A moment's pain, the 
leg is off! and the patient is well and happy again." 

" I understand you," said Glendenning, " but I will 
never consent : never — never ! Perish my commis« 
sion ! perish my name ! perish the name of my regi* 
meat and my country! perish this black world and all 
the friends that walk on it, rather than take one step in 
the bloody path you point tq!" 

" Well, well !" said White, soothingly, as one would 
speak to an affrighted horse. ^' So ! so ! so ! so ! let it 
be for the present. There is no immediate hurry — to- 
morrow — the next day, I'll see you again before long. 
In the mean time, when you're cooller, think it over Uke 
a man." 

He took his leave, really sorry for his friend, but de- 
termined to make all the necessary arrangements for a 
sudden departure, including those requisite for leave of 
absence. He sent the assistant surgeon of the regiment 
to see him, that he might give a certificate and put him 
on the sick list, as he really was not in a fit state to go 
out. By the next day he had everything arranged, and 
waited only the moment, which he was pretty sure 
would speedily arrive, when Glendenning's light and 
impressionable mind would change, and he might get 
him off at once \ for^ whatever happened or might hap- 
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pen, Captain White was determined not to suffer any 
stain to rest on his own character as a gentleman, and 
that, if the duel were considered prematurely termina* 
ted, it should be repeated. To the cold-blooded self- 
ishness of this determination he was entirely blind. 
Looking on duelling as a necessary and proper institu* 
tion, he took it, of course^ with all its consequences. 

" Poor fellow," thought he ; " it comes hard. It is like 
having an old tooth out, but, once over, he won't mind 
it." 

Thus bent in bringing about an encounter, which 
could scarcely fail to terminate in the death of one, if 
not two human beings, he put not a whit less zest in 
each petty enjoyment and studied luxury of his life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

We must beg the reader to iu^agine, we cannot paint 
the desperation and agony which harrowed the feelings 
of Glendenning for the two or three days subsequent 
to thi^ interview. A certificate from the surgeon, pla- 
cing him on the sick list, at least enabled him to keep bis 
room, and hide himself from every eye. He did not 
go out.; he saw no one. He scarcely slept at night. 
His appetite, his spirits, his buoyant energy and strength 
of mind deserted him. Even Southard absented him- 
self from some unaccountable cause. His face had 
grown pale and haggard. He was like a man haunted 
with a horrible spectre. 

In the nights he had lain for hours stretched passive- 
ly on his back, writhing beneath images of shame, scorn, 
and insult, and striving to form plans for his future life, 
what he should do, and where he should hide his dishon- 
oured head. Fi:om the society of gentlemen he felt he 
was banished forever. Sleep ^^nd exhaustion would 
sometimes come together after these dark and oppres- 
sive thoughts, but then the voice of Breckenbridge, and 
his cold and contemptuous face, would flash upon hii^i 
with " You 1 meet you ?" 
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The scene with Breckenbridge had made a vivid im- 
pression on his brain. There was something in it mark^ 
ed, striking, and dramatic. Himself, the lofty, the 
proud, the scarcely condescending, haughtily disentan- 
gling himself from an ofiensive, derogatory, too famil- 
iar intimacy, throned, as it were king-like, on his own 
character and the world's opinion, and then, with a 
word, a look, hurled headlong down, a fallen angel, with 
the object of his fastidious dislike pointing at him wath 
derision, spurning him with his foot, his derisive laugh, 
the laugh of the by-standers, magnified, ki his disturbed 
imagination, into the hideous leers and yells of the 
whole world to pursue him forever and forever. 

From these insupportable dreams he would start up, 
gasping, shrieking, or striving to shriek, and, abandon* 
ing his bed, would pace the room, or read, or smoke, or 
drink till morning broke. He had become fond of 
Shakspeare, and he found in him power to divert his 
thoughts, but when he laid the volume down, the dark 
waters of wretchedness closed over him again. 

The third morning, he had started long before day- 
break from his bed, and sat, gloomy and miserable, 
smoking a cigar, with a half-emptied bottle of wine on 
the table, and a volume of the " Three Spaniards" in 
his hand, when a low knock at the door startled him. 
He was surprised to find, by the effect it had on him, 
how shattered his nerves were. 

It was Southard, who gently opened the door. 

" What's the matter, my dear fellow 1" said Glenden- 
ning. 

" I heard you up. I know you are distressed, and I 
determined to come to you." 

"Sit down." ^ 

"You look ill." 

" Yes, I am. This Nicholson afifair is annoying me 
terribly. I cannot make up my mind." 

"It IS the town talk," said Southard. " I am not in a 
mood to deny it. Your position demands all your pres- 
ence of mind. But if you have read the Book of Life 
aright, you will seek His approbation, and His alone." 

"I hope I shall," said Glendenning, ^though it is 
easier to advise than to act." 

" In advising submission to His will," said Southard^ 
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who, Glendenning now, for the first time, perceived, was 
unusually agitated, " I advise only what I am called upon 
to set an example in." 
" What do you mean 1" 
** My little Catharine." 
" What's the matter with her 1" 
** You knOw she's been ill several days." 
" I remember I heard something of it 5 she's not worse, 

I hope r 

<' She's dead " said Southard. 

"Dead!" 

" She died last evening at nine." 

" Almighty Heaven !" cried Glendenning. 

"She yielded up her little, pure spirit at nine last 
night," repeated Southard. 

" My poor friend !" 

Southard threw himself into his arms, and wept for a 
few moments on his bosom in uncontrolled agony. 

" I did not come to thrust my weakness on you, but 
to speak to you of yourself. You are more unhappy 
than I or her mother. You are debating with yourself 
a second meeting with Lieutenant Lennox. If you 
were a Christian, you would know how to act. But you 
are not. Julia and I both fear your facility of charac- 
ter, and the influence of the world and of White. You 
may fancy her feelings over the yet warm body of her 
child. But even now she has requested me to bring 
you this volume. It is a Bible, with passages marked 
for you. On the table, where lies our little Catharine, 
she has written your name in it, and begs you to read 
it, and make it the guide of your conduct in this pain- 
ful affair. Her religion teaches her not to be selfish, 
and even in the midst of her owa distress she feels a 
sincere anxiety for you." 

" Dear Southard," said Glendenning, much touched, 
" my heart bleeds for you and her. How can I ever be 
sufficiently grateful for such true, such noble friend- 
ship 1" 

" By giving your serious attention to the advice of 
my poor Jjjlia. Since the last evening you were with 
us, notwithstanding the illness of our little one, she has 
frequently thought of you, and of the danger you are in 
of fancying yourself obliged to rush upon self-murder, 
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or the butchery of a friend, in compliance with the ideas 
of a portion of society. Be a man — be more — be a 
Christian. Dare to act right. No one doubts your cour- 
age to meet personal danger. Show yourself, also, mor- 
ally brave. Break away, at once and forever, from the 
damning net they are throwing around you. Do your 
duty J leave the rest to Him. He knows — He watches 
you. ^ He who made the eye, doth he not see ?' " 

" I wish I had your undoubting faith," said Qlenden- 
ning. ^ ..." 

" Pray for it, and He will help your evil spirit of un- 
belief. Seek here, in this.book, light for your guidance. 
We have tried it. We have found it sufficient to soothe 
us, even in this sad extremity. What calamity can be 
more insupportable than the loss of our little Catharine 1 
You canjiot know the happiiiess she has been to us; 
Jhe dreams we have woven of her future character and 
mind, and our own delight in beholding her grow up 
from a child to woman, in preparing an humble inde- 
pendence for her, in becoming old and decrepit with her 
to aid me, to smooth my white hair, support my tot- 
tering steps, and scatter the path to the grave with the 
flowers of filial love. Now all this is over ; all this 
bri|:ht, universal sunshine is quenched. The earth is 
dark to me, and life has lost its charm, and yet in this 
book I find delight, consolation, hope, resignation — nay, 
more, peace and happiness. Take it, my friend j try it — 
read it ^ don't reject it without examination." 

" My dear Southard !" said Glendenning, " you are 
unconsciously using the words of a beloved friend. I 
really feel to my very heart the strength and disinter- 
estedness of your friendship." 

" Come down, then, with me, and see my poor wife. 
Tell her you will resist all endeavours to make you meet 
Lieutenant Lennox ; tell her you will seek advice, not of 
White, or Colonel Nicholson, or of the world, but Acre, 
in the volume she has given you, and I assure you, in 
this way you will greatly alleviate her grief. Come ! 
she asked me to bring you down." 

Southard led the way, and Glendenning followed him 
down stairs into the very room where, a few evenings 
before, he had seen the little Catharine in perfect health, 
apd been struck with her remarkably beauty. The very 
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roses Bbe had been playing with, the broken nine^pins, 
the noseless dog, and tin carriage, had been carefully 
placed by the fond mother upon a stand. The little 
body lay on a table. Mrs. Southard sat by its side, pale 
almost as the being she mourned, but perfectly composed. 

^' See !" said she, with a smile that made Glenden- 
ning's heart ache, *' my poor little Kate ! God has ta- 
ken her. 01)) never more shall I hear that beloved 
voice, that light, quick step ! never behold the long, gold- 
en hair waving on her forehead as she runs, or see the 
light dancing in those deep blue eyes. God has taken 
her where she is happy. He will not let her forget 
her mother. I shall meet her again, and He will teach 
me to be patient." 

" My dearest Mrs. Southard !" said Glendenning. 

But at the sound of his voice, both she and her hus- 
band covered their faces, and wept in silence such tears 
as only parents weep over the mute, sweet, cold bodies 
of their children. 

And tears, also, came freely into Glendenning's eyes, 
partly for them, partly for himself, partly from the 
heavy, crushing sense of the mockery of life, to all but 
the high, philosophical, aspiring Christian. 

'' Now I" said Southard, with a bright smile, '' these 
are things man was born to meet. Whom he loveth 
he chasteneth. Has he not said, suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven % 
Look at her, Glendenning.'* 

The young man, awe-struck, approached, and gazed 
on the angel face and form of his little radiant friend. 
The mother stood on one side of him, the father on the 
other, and as they gazed they murmured, '' Thy will be 
done." 

" Amen !" cried Glendenning, so fervently that South- 
ard felt his friend was again and really touched with a 
beam of faith. Kneeling down with his wife, a short 
prayer broke from his lips, which the seene made nat- 
ural, and his profound grief strangely eloquent. Yet 
there was in it less of grief than of hope, joy, and calm, 
spiritual triumph, a peace above the world, and the fer- 
vour of a spirit blessed. He bade adieu to the soul of 
his infant, which he seemed to see floating up to heav- 
en. He poured forth his grateful thanks for the resig- 
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nation and strength which, in this trying moment, had 
been vouchsafed, and prayed it might be continued when 
mother and father should kiss, for the last time, the cold, 
unanswering lips, whose music was stilled, and the icy 
forehead, from whose sweet tenement the habitant had- 
fled. Then, with a sudden allusion to Glendenning, he 
prayed that the scene might not be lost upon the young' 
and wavering heart which was called upon now, also, 
to meet its trials. He implored that this wavering soul 
might be led to see, might not grope at noonday, but 
seek and find strength and light from above, to fling away 
the world, to follow the Redeemer, and give up things 
temporal for things eternal/ 

Glendenning, also, knelt for the first time in his life, 
and each word of his frien^^s invocation went through 
his heart like a ray of celestial light. He not only knelt ; 
he prayed, and, strange enchantment ! (for thus it seem- 
ed to him), he did {eel, as he raised his soul to God, new 
light to judge, new courage to act.- 

'* You will no longer waver, dear Captain Glenden- 
ning ?" said Mrs. Southard. 

" My resolution is taken," said Glendenning. " Don't 
fear for me. I here make a vow to bear any evil rather 
than commit the crime they are trying to drive me to. 
This pure angel may bear my oath to the throne of Heav- 
en, and if, from weakness or passion, I yield my sense 
of right, may all the curse of vice fall on my head !" 

He once more approached to look on the body. It 
lay there like a typo of heaven. An almost unearthly 
beauty rested on the face — a smile, a light, as if it knew 
and rejoiced in the holy mission he had confided to it. 
The mother clasped her hands silently, and, as Glenden- 
ning withdrew, he heard a sob and a convulsive kisS| 
and then all again was still. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was yet night when he regained his room. He sal 
down, however, unable to sleep, by his solitary lamp, and 
opened the volume Mrs. Southard had given to him. Sev- 
eral leaves were turned down, and various passages were 
marked with a pencil. The example — the contagioi^ piety 
of his friends — their grief, and their resignation mider it— • 
the sight of his little favourite, dead, had completely touched 
his heart, weakened the grasp on him of mere worldly feel- 
ings, and made him conscious, for the moment, of the vanity 
and evanescence of life. 

The silence was profound and unearthly, unbroken even 
by the barking of the distant dog, or the step of a single 
passenger, or any token of human beings, or of the city that 
lay wrapped as in death around ; only ever and anon the sound 
of i^ome warping panel, or, perhaps, a wall settling more 
heavily into its foundation — ^into its decay. The shadows 
of the furniture were throvm grotesquely on the floor and 
ceiling, wearing a strange, impressive aspect — unearthly 
almost, as if unreal beings were looking from them. There 
was something startling and preternatural in it. 

He looked from the window. The broken moon was 
palely emerging from a pile of silver clouds, gathered in 
motionless fragments about her. Her ragged edge looked 
strangely near and worldlike, and on its disk he thought he 
could distinctly trace deserts, vales, and mountains. For 
the first time, he felt the sight sink into his soul as a stu- 
pendous wonder — a present, visible miracle — ^for years be- 
fore his eyes, unseen, uncoraprehended. 

'' Like this thrilling story," he murmured, as he sat dowa 
and opened the Bible. 

His eyes fell on the eighteenth chapter of St. John, and 
he read it through. The emotion of a lover perusing a let- 
ter from his mistress was far less keen than that awakened 
in him by the holy page, now that, for the first time, the 
scales had fallen from his eyes, and he conceived it as it 
"was. His understanding was no more darkened. He had 
eyes, and be saw ; he had ears, and he heard. In that aa- 
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cred hour, whatever was prejudiced, scornful, selfish, or un- 
believing in his nature disappeared, and he found himself 
as if ministered unto by angels. 

It is at such moments, when all other books cease to 
possess any power or attraction, that the Sacred Volume 
manifests its inspired nature by performing its promises 
even here on the earth, filling the soul with divine light, 
speaking to it with spiritual voices, raising it above the 
shock, delirium, and blinding smoke of mortal passions and 
interests, and bestowing a foretaste of that calm bliss which 
it is to enjoy in a future existence, 

" The word of Grod is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword," and- the young convert felt its 
piercing influence. He read that part of the wonderful 
story here related by the favourite apostle and friend. The 
betrayal by Judas, the falling of the officers to the ground, 
the smiting df Malchus's ear, the taking of Jesus, Peter's de- 
nial, the arraignment of the Son of man before the cold, 
worldly Roman, and the cry of the Jews (groping at noon- 
day) for " Barabbas ! Barabbas !" 

He read on to the end of the book. It was the first time 
in his life he had read the chapters consecutively. He had 
heard parts from the pulpit as a dull lesson — associated only 
with weariness, restraint, long faces, and hypocrisy. The 
Sequence, the deep meaning, the tender, immortsd beauty 
of the simple narration, startled and overwhelmed him. He 
felt himself in the presence of the Holy Spirit of God. He 
thrilled with sublime thoughts, tremendous hopes and ap- 
prehensions. Sobered, subdued, his proud man's heart was 
melted. The image of Mrs. Lennox and Frank rose be- 
Uxe him, and, kneeling, he raised his hands to Heaven, about 
to offer up a prayer to the throne of Mercy, for the light 
which had been shed upon him to guide his steps, and hold 
his rash arm from the damning deed he had so nearly per- 
petrated, when — ^the door bprst open, and White entered 
abruptly. He had not time to rise. He was caught on his 
knees. A man, a gentleifiaB, an officer — on Ms knees ! 

And now he stands in the crisis of his fate. If he have 
moral courage to acknowledge his change of opinion, he 
need care little for White or the world. If he blush to 
confess that he has discovered his weakness as a mortal, 
without the sustaining hand <^ his Creator, he wil^ be 
hurled once more adrift upon the dark waters of life, to 
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float -where the storms and wares of chance and passion 
may choose. to blow him. 

" Well, Glendenning," said White, folding his arms in 
an attitude of calm, incredulous, ludicrous astonishment, 
" you don't mean to say you're praying ?" 

" Ajad if I were, Captain White ?" 

" And the volume before you is — ^ 

"The Bible," 

White pressed his lips closely together, and walked two 
or three times backward and forward through the room, 
turning his face carefblly away,- so that Glendenning could 
not catch a glimpse of it. 

" Well ! this," said he, at length, " I confess I did not 
expect. What in the name of the devil's got into you now ? 
Are you going to turn priest or monk ?" 

"Captain White," said Glendenning, "spare me your 
ridicule, while I give you the reply briefly which, I pre- 
sume, you have come to seek. I did not know how late it 
was, or you should have found me more prepared to receive 
you." 

" But, my dear fellow, I had no idea — ^it's perfectly in- 
conceivable." 

" Spare me, and hear, once for all, my irrevocable de- 
cision respecting the Nicholson affair : I am going to pass it 
over, to treat it with silent contempt. I forgive Nicholson, 
though 1 despise him. Meeting Lennox is an act so diaboli- 
cal that 1 shall not think of it, be the consequences what 
they may. I shall sell out of the army or resign. I am 
older and wiser than I was last year. If my fri^ids cut 
me, let them." 

During this harangue, which was uttered rapidly. White 
stood, with folded arms, gazing steadily at the speaker, as 
if curious to hear all he had to say, and resolved not to in- 
terrupt him till he had done. 

"Well! upon my word," said he, at length; "do yon 
know, my dear Glendenning, you're a — ^ha! ha! ha!— 
you're a devilish odd fellow ! Just let me feel your pulse ! 
Hallo ! here's a gallop ! Your hand is burning. Your pulse 
goes like a horse run away. I tell you what, you're ill." 

" I know I am." 

" I could have sworn it. Your mind has disordered your 
body, which, in return, has disturbed your mind. This is 
the secret of your extraordinary ideas on the Nicholson af- 
fair." 
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*< ExIMordinary they may be," said Glendeoniag, '^ but 
tbey are unchaDgeable." 

'' I'm sorry to hear it^V said White, " and reluctant to be* 
lieve it." 

" I see no cause for scnrrow." 

" I do." 

" You are different ; you are a man of the world.** 

** And what are you ?'* 

'* I am-*I am beginning to be — ^you need not smile nor 
lift your eyebrow — why should I deny it 1 — a Christian — a 
believer in Christianity. If I beUeve in it, I shall act up to 
my belief." 

" By Gr— d I you're as mad as a March hare," said 
White. "But you don't mean to abandon the position^ 
and lay aside the character of a gentleman, I hope ?'* 

" I don't know what exact meaning you and others may- 
attach to the word gentleman^ but the name shall never 
jnake me act contrary to my sense of right." 

" Why, Glendenning, I dion't know you," said White. 
" Are you the same clear-headed, sensible fellow that was 
* wont to keep the table in a roar V Are you really going to 
turn into a canting, whining, weak-minded di-eamer ? Well, 
I am nonplused. You of all persons. Knock a man into 
a crockery shop, kick up a row in the theatre that rings 
thrqugh the whole world (if Nicholson speaks truth), and 
then go home and talk of youi^ * sense of right,' read the 
Bible, and make it your code of honour." 
' "*If it is true, why not ?" said Glendenning. 

" But it is not true. Hand it to me." 

He took it up, opened it, and read over the heads of sev- 
eral of the chapters. 

" * Hoses' rod is turned into a serpent. The sorcerers do 
the like. The river is turned into blood, and the magicians 
of Egypt did so with their enchantments,^ My dear fellow, 
is thid your religion ? * The wise men of the East are di- 
rected to Christ by a star. Stilleth the tempest on the sea ! 
Driveth the devils out of two men possessed, and suffereth 
them to go into the swine. Feedethfive thousand men withfwe 
loaves and two fishes, Walketh on the sea, and so forth, and 
so forth, and so forth, and so forth ! As a man of sense, 
now, my dear fellow, I put it to you — " 
He paused, and his listener blushed. 
" It's all very well, my good friend, for women and chil- 
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^en-^and weak-minded people — yrho imtst have.a hobby — 
and require to be whipped or duped along the way of right 
by fears of a hell and hopes of a heaven, but — m^n^— of 
education-^gentlemen — and soldiers — I put it to you — is 
this credible 1 Will you — can you— seriously and perma- 
nently give in to this nonsense V^ 

Glendenning was silent, chilled, ashamed. 

" Why, if it is true, did not Pilate believe it ? He was 
there. Egad ! he could have seen — a Roman gentleman, 
on the spot. Why didn't the Jews believe it ? or, if they 
did, why did they crucify him ? Did you never read Gib- 
bon ? I tell you what, you're ill and nervous. Religious 
melancholy is one of the most obstinate of maladies, and as 
much a physical disease as the gout. Take care what you 
do. Don't let this get abroad, or you'll be a by-word before 
you know it. What would Nicholson say 1 One of his 
charges against you is that your understanding is weak. 
Just fling that curious old book out of the window — take 
a dose of salts, and let me tell you, religious responsibilities 
or not, all earth — all heaven, can't keep you from calling 
out Lennox." 

** Never !" said Glendenning, rather faintly, 

" You must — you shall. Hear what I've heard this mo- 
ment, and what brought me to you so early. Breckenbridge 
is going down to New-York to-morrow to challetige Lennox 
on behalf of the regiment^ to vindicate its honour and damn 
yours forever. This 7 cannot permit. If you don't antici- 
pate him, / must. So the matter, in fact, lies between you 
and me. Should I kill him, of course. Captain Glenden- 
ning, the acquaintance between you and me is at an end for- 
ever. ShouU Ifall-^" 

Glendenning turned deadly pale, rose, took the Bible from 
the table, and, with a mingled impulse of horror and despair, 
threw it as far as he could out of the window. 

''Then away with heaven and heavenly things, and 
come hell and all hell's fiends, and light me on my path! 
Will you go down with me to New- York?" 

"Certainly." 

** See .to everything, then : what you do, do at once." 

" Spoken like yourself," said White. ** It's awkward, but 
we have nothing to do with causes or consequences. Don't 
look to the right or left, but strait before you." 

** Go — go, and get all ready." 
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" We are agreed, then ? Don't think ! no wavering f^ w^ 
^tart tO'dayy 

" You have my word of honour." 

" A la hofine heure /" ' 

Glendenning bent his forehead down hpon the table as 
his friend left him, and remained in the same attitude an 
hour, with the coldness of death creeping more and more 
into his heart as he strove to look steadfastly forward into 
the dark and bloody path before him. 

" Not think," muttered he, at length; "oh yes ! let me 
rather steep myself in burning thoughts ; let me rather feel 
in advance all the fangs of hell fastened, festering in my 
soul." 

" A letter, sir," said the maid, coming in with his breakfast. 

He tore it open. It was from Mrs. Lennox. 

•* New-York, August 1st, 18-. 
*^ My dear Captain Glendenning : 

"Your last, most gratifying farour reached us in due 
course of mail. Need I say how the spirit which inspired it 
delighted me, a,nd bow much we are all charmed with the 
friendship which has risen from such a strange cause ? We 
have left Rose Hill at last. Harry has gone to Europe, and 
Mr. Lennox's business requires his presence in New- York. 
We all thought and talked of you yesterday, and drank 
health and happiness to you, at Mr. Lennox's suggestion, in 
Champagne. I added water to mine, but it did not dimin- 
ish the ardour of my wishes for your continued prosperity, 
or of my prayers that you will receive strength from above 
to follow to the end the noble path of reformation you have 
adopted. You will have long since learned that all the rea* 
sonmgs and inferences which seem to militate against the 
troth of religion are erroneous, and, though they may tend 
to excite doubts, are not sufficient to create unbelief. 

" Frank expects every day to be ordered to his post at 
Prairie du Ckien, whence, he says, he means to keep up a 
brisk correspondence with you. My daughter is well, and 
begs to be remembered. Your favourite saddle-horse, * Fan- 
cy,' ran away the other day wi»h Frank, and threw him into 
a ditch, but without any serious <»nsequences, which has 
furnished Mary a new means of tormenting him, by com- 
paring his riding with yours. The Eltons are well, and 
often speak of you. Frank's departure affects me strangely. 
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But all my gay family laugh at me and my foolish mother* s 
heart. We hope to see you one day again ; perhaps in 
England. How deeply happy I am in the thought that I 
have heen the humble instrument of aiding in the change in 
your opinions. There is no security or happiness in tho 
world like that of having every doubt of Christianity remo- 
ved. You are brought out of the land of Egjrpt. Do not 
forsake the Lord, and serve Baal and Ashtaroth. Faith is 
now yours. It will protect you from danger as well as from 
sorrow. But you must cling to it, for the bad world will be 
always striving to wrest it fronoi you. * The Lord toill prove 
Israel P When once you have examined, you will never 
surrender it. * Search the Scriptures :' ' prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.' There is no knowledge 
like that knowledge : it is, indeed, like unto a treasure which 
a man found hid in a field, and sold all that he had and 
bought it. 
" But I shall tire you with my preaching. 

" Truly your friend, 

" Catharine Lennox." 

" One thing, nt least, I can do," said Glendenning, as he 
finished this letter. "I C2Xi fall: I can sacrifice myself. 
Nothing shall tempt me to fire at Frank l^fennox. My doom 
is sealed.^* 



CHAl'TER VI. 

" Is Captain White here V said Frank Lennox to the bar- 
keeper of the City Hotel. ^ 

" There he is, sir.'' 

" My dear White !" 

" Good-day to you," said White, gravely laying down the 
newspaper he had been readings not accepting the proffered 
hand, and not taking the cigar from his mouth* i 

" But — Fm delighted to see you — and—" I 

" A word with you !" 

" What's the matter ?" 

" Waiter ! the room is ready t" 

Voj-. IL— D 
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"Yes, sir!* 

«* Lead the way !" 

They followed in an awkward silence, which greatly per- 
plexed Frank. 

"You need not wait," said White to the waiter. 

"Yes, sir!" 

When they were alone. Captain White walked forward, 
and said, 

" Lieutenant Lennox !" 

" Why, what is all this, Captain White T 

" Captain Glendenning — ^ 

" Has anything happened to him ?" 

" Yes." 

"What is it.?" 

" I have accompanied him from Montreal." 

" Glendenning in town ?" , 

" In this hotel — in the adjoining room !" 

" He is ill — he is dying," said Frank, hastening to the 
door. 

" Pardon me. I have a painful: commission. Let me 
proceed to it at once. In short, Captain Glendenning is not 
satisfied with the termination of the late affair with yon. 
His friends think it prematurely settled. He has returned 
to repeat the meeting." 

" You afe jesting, Captain White." 

" I never jest, sir ; I am directed to hand you this note." 
He went on smoking gravely and quietly, while Frank 
read : 

« City Hotel, August, 18-. 
"Sir! 
" Circumstances not necessary to be explained render me 
apprehensive that the affair which took place between you 
and myself has not been quite properly arranged. The 
meeting must be renewed. When acquainted with my 
opinion, I feel certain you will require no other inducement 
to afford me the satisfaction I have not yet received, and to 
name a friend who will immediately make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

"Yours, etc., 

Charles Glendenning." 

The blood flowed from the cheeks and lips of Frank as 
h« read this note. 
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. " The meeting must be renewed ?" repeated he ; " why, 
that can mean only one thing,^^ 

White was silent. 

" I must see Glendenning !" 

" Impossible." 

" But it is infatuation. Twenty words would — *' 

'^ We have come here, sir, not to talk, but to act," said 
White, coldly. " Lieutenant Lennox need not be twice 
told that the meeting is unavoidable, and must be imme- 
diate." 

Frank collected, his stunned and scattered senses. 

" I'm sorry," said White, « bulr—" 

" Oh, sir, sorrow is unnecessary. I will send a friend 
to you in an hour. Good-day." 

" A la bonne heure^^ said White. 

He rang as soon as he was alone. 

" Waiter ! wine, cigars, and the newspaper I was read- 
ing." 

Frank left the steps of the City Hotel as one in a dream. 
An unavoidable, immediate, and fatal meeting ! His moth- 
er — his father — Mis^s Elton. From the friend he loved, too 
-=— and White's cold, insulting manner, and the greatness of 
his danger, which seemed to render the death of one, at 
least, certain. What to do ? whither to turn ? whom to 
choose for a friend ? 

While lost in these reflections the clock struck six. He 
had promised to send a friend in an hour. He ran over in 
his mind all the persons of his acquaintance who lived near 
enough to allow him to call on them ; but when he came to 
select from among them one proper for such a duty, he 
found it difficult, almost impossible. He was not willing to 
trust himself to every one in this emergency, for he felt 
that, shocked, stunned as he was, he wanted not only assist- 
ance, but advice. He looked up, and perceived he was pas- 
sing a fashionable boarding-house, which Mr. Earnest hon- 
oured "by making it his residence. Urged by the necessity 
of the moment, he was about to call upon him, but he recoil- 
ed from the flimsy, conceited character of this person, and, 
remembering their conversation at the theatre, he passed 
the door. As he did so, he met a Mr. Bayard, who polite- 
ly sahited him. He was an old acquaintance, but he had 
in him nothing to command respect, far less confidence and 
attachment. He was a fop, devoting himself to dress — a 
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mere ladies' man — and as they passed each olher a waftr of 
perfume filled the air. He strolled down the Battery to 
think farther. At the gate stood a Mr. Carr; he was a 
gentleman, but a man of the world, and only a. man of the 
world — a debauchee, who mingled with the siober duties of a 
merchant ideas of European luxury a^d sensuality ; for he 
had travelled and seen ike aristocratic socie^ of. England, 
with a desire to imitate its costly peculiaritiejs as far as his 
means and the usages of his native city would permit. He 
would, doubtless, have gladly accepted the office of second 
in this affair, but it would only have been in order to carry 
it through as a mode of brilliant notoriety for himself. He 
had no heart, no high moral sense. They bowed and pass- 
ed each other. Sussex lived a mile distant. Besides, he 
could not forget (what he had never yet me.ntiQned) that, in 
his last meeting with Glendenning, Sussex had leaned to- 
wards the necessity of a second fire. He was a duellist, 
as some one had remarked of him, " dyed in the wool." 

" How are you l" said a well-known voice. 

It was a Mr. Woodbury, a man of the highest worth, a 
solid mind richly cultivated, principles of the most unbend- 
ing integrity, large and correct views of life. But he was 
married, and had several children. Had he asked him, he 
would have been sure of wise counsel, and, if necessary, he 
thought, prompt aid ; but his nobleness of nature would not 
permit him to bring into a desperate du^l, clearly predes- 
tined to a fatal termination one way or the other, a husband 
and a father. 

Brigham, the painter, lived just round the comer. He 
was the very man. He instantly sought his house, rang, 
and was admitted. The servant showed him into the art- 
ist's painting room, but no one was there. 

" I wiU call him immediately," said the man. 

Left alone, Frank cast his eyes around upon the various 
productions, finished and unfinished, with which the apart- 
ment was crowded. Among others, what was his astonish- 
ment to behold on the easel, and so far advanced as to be 
most striking in its beauty and the resemblance of the fig- 
ures, an admirable view of his father's dining-room with the 
company assembled at dinner as they had been on Glen- 
denning's first visit. There were his father and his moth- 
er, Mary, Harry, and himselfi living, actually living before 
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him. There were Mrs. Elton and Mr. Elton, Emmerson, 
Glendenning, and poor little Seth. 

" Admirable ! admirable !" he murmured. 

There was brought prominently and exquisitely out, Fan« 
ny Elton, her lovely self, and all the rest who had formed a 
part of the company. Mr. Henderson's dry, hard face, was 
strangely real, and the envious, repelling countenance of 
Mrs. Henderson, with an expression just as if she were in 
the act of tearing to pieces the reputation of some dear, ab- 
sent friend, " who had always been excessively kind to Aer," 
but whose " odd peculiarities" she pointed out with com- 
passionate, benevolent regret. 

The tears gushed into his eyes. He could not but reflect 
on the probability that he might never, in reality, behold one 
of those beloved faces again. He was gazing only on a 
dream of the irrevocable past, and, overmastered by a singu- 
lar emotion, he covered his face with his hands, and felt the 
blood almost freezing in his veins. 

And they were impatiently waiting for him this moment 
at home. 

And White was waiting at the City Hotel. 

And he had yet done nothing, and time was flying. 

The Servant again entered. 

" Mr. Brigham has gone out ; but he will doubtless re- 
tiurn presently. Will Lieutenant Lennox be good enough 
to wait ?" 

" Oh, no, no matter ; I will call to-morrow." 

To-morrow ! 

He hurried on. 

His thoughts now began to return to him, and to become 
more under his control. He looked steadily at bis situa- 
tion. Called abruptly to an instantaneous meeting, which, 
from the remarkable circumstances, was deliberately and 
mercilessly intended to end in death, the equal chance was 
that he was on the point of being shot. He had but a few 
more hours to live. He hastened along, again bending his 
steps towards the Battery. 

" Some very nice oranges, sir ?" said a man. 

" Come along, my dear !" said a mother to a little girl ; 
'* it is getting late, and you will be ill to-morrow if you take 
cold." 

" To-morrow /" again. 

D15 
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" Will you be good enough, sir, to tell me the hour V* aiud 
a boy. 

" Half past six," said Frank. 

" How are you, Lennox ?" 

** How are you ?" 

" Charming weather !" 

« Delightful." 

" You are going off, then ?" 

" Yes — to-morrow !" 

" Success to you. Good-by, and God bless -you !" 

" Stop !" said Frank ; " I want to speak to you." 

" I beg your pardon, but I have an appointment, and I 
am ten minutes too late. It's with a lady." 

" Oh !" said Frank, " a lady ! don't let me detain you." 

And time was flying, and he had, he scarce knew why, 
hastened on to the Battery. And he now found himself in 
that delightful promenade, a sky all radiant with the glory 
of a golden sunset bending over him ; the heavy verdure of 
the trees and grass around, full of fragrance and freshness ; 
the birds singing as if gratefully enjoying the delicious cool- 
ness of the hour, and the limpid floods, which stretch so 
magnificently around the town, sleeping in lucid and wave- 
less splendour, all painted with the reflected hues of the 
glowing heavens. Several sloops lay off here and there, 
becalmed, their snowy sails hanging useless against the 
mast. Various vessels of a larger description were at an- 
chor, all bright in the peaceful flush of golden fire — all steep- 
ed in the spirit of deep repose. Among them, and not far 
from the shore, was a magnificent ship-of-war getting ready 
to weigh anchor, from whose decks came faintly and musi- 
cally the voices of the seamen as they cheered their labour 
with a sailor's song. The star of evening hung on the air, 
and, making around the northern point of the Battery, a su- 
perb barge, filled with young men, the members of a boat- 
club, with all of whom Frank knew he must be ac(j[uainted, 
floated onward, rowed with a slow and equal stroke, the 
chorus of a well-known song floating, softened by the dis- 
tance, and keeping time to the regular plash of the oars. 
The sun — his huge orb of unquenchable fire, now almost 
supportable to the eye — ^red and magnified, lay on the edge 
of the horizon, as if to enable him to gaze on it for the last 
time, then slowly, majestically, solemnly sinking behind the 
dark, blue shore, disappeared* 
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A thrilling enee of life sunk into his soul, and he felt 
that he was not called upon to plunge into a bloody grave, 
and thus to break the hearts of his family and friends. 

" I will decline this meeting," said he, " firmly, calmly 
decline.it." 

And as he came to this conclusion, a mountain of insup- 
portable anguish rolled away from his soul. 

" My character for courage I have already established. I 
will have the magnanimity to refuse this challenge. Per- 
haps .Glendenning in his heart will thank me for doing so. 
Perhaps some heartless villain, with whom he has quarrel- 
led, has stung him to this by some insolent remark. In a 
desperate moment, urged by brutal advisers, he has adopted 
this course, from which he cannot now retract. I am not 
stung. I will rofuse. I will go back to the hotel, and de- 
mand to see him." 

He turned and retraced his steps towards the hotel. 

Suddenly he felt a hand upon his shoulder. It was Em- 
merson, who, in his usual silent and stealthy manner, had 
approached him before he knew he was near. 

" What are you doing here, my dear Frank ?" said he, af- 
fectionately. " I have watched you for several minutes. 
You have looked at your watch four times." 

" Did I ? I really was not aware of it." 

** You go off in the morning ?" 

" Yes — that is — I hope so." 

" Is it not certain ? your father told me — that—" 

" Yes — he thinks — I presume — where are you going ?" 

And he looked again at the watch. 

" I am going to the theatre." 

** Shall you see my father ?" 

" Why, no. You are to spend the evening with him— 
are you not ?" 

" Yes — ^no. The fact is, something has occurred. Should 
you see my father — " , 

, He stopped in inexpressible agitation. 

" But what is the matter ? You don't seem to know what 
you are going to do." 

During this colloquy Frank was, in fact, paying little at- 
tention to what he was saying. He was running over in 
his mind the propriety of disclosing his situation to Emmer- 
son. But that keen gentleman had already surmised, by 
his hejsitation and emotion, bis coptr^di^tor^ answers^ an4 
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his looking so frequently at Us watch, that something se* 
rious was on the tapis. Alihost any other man would have, 
under such circumstances, endeavoured fb ascertain the 
cause of his distress, and striven to prevent any catastrophe. 
To do him justice, that was Emmerson's first natural im- 
pulse ; but it was checked by various characteristic coa- 
siderations. He was himsielf alarmed. He opposed him- 
self habitually to all impulses of nature, distrusted every- 
thing and everybody, thought twice before he acted once, 
and had a dislike to trouble, odium, or meddliiig in the 
business of others without a motive of self-interest. " Af- 
ter all," he thought, " it is his affair." And the prudent 
friend, therefore, pretended not to renrnrk farther anything 
extraordinary in Frank's demeanour, and t^ok his leave ab- 
ruptly. 

As he receded from Frank, who, irresolute, suffei^ed him 
to depart without farther resistance, he looked back. 

" He's certainly in some new scrape," said Emmeraon to 
himself. " That a child may see. Poor fellow ! It may 
be a duel. I've a great mind to go after him. But he's too 
far. I could overtake him. But, after all, why should I 
put myself to trouble for him or any one else ? I don't wish 
to mingle myself with such matters. Besides, I've to see 
Green about that new purchase at seven — and it only wants 
ten minutes. He did not ask my advice ! He's old enough 
to take care of himself It's his affair ! Every man for 
himself in this world !" 

And so he turned his steps, not towards the theatre, where 
he had no idea of going, but to Mr. Green's, to consult on 
a promising speculation. 

Frank had nearly reached the City Hotel, when he met 
his very man — Colonel Randolph. 

" I'm delighted to see you !" cried Frank. " You're not 
engaged this evening ?" 

" Not in the least, nor to-morrow — nor the next day after, 
if I can be of the least service to you." 

" Thank Heaven !" said Frank, ^uUh:ig his arm An that of 
his friend, and, in hasty words, he related his present po- 
sition. 

" The devil !" was Colonel Randolph's only remark, whc:i 
he had heard the narration to an end. 

"Now I'll tell you at once what my views are," said 
Frank ; " but, of course, I put myself unqonditionally in your 
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handfl. I pro|>os6 to decline tkis invUation, I love GUendea* 
ning. I have no sympathy, pr pasaion, or interest here, 
except on the side of reconciliation. I fear nothing for my 
reputation. If any one attacks it with a whisper, I am here, 
and ready to make him answer even a look. But a meet- 
ing with Glendenning, so cold-blooded, so deadly, so cause- 
less, so absurd : I confess I recoil from it with horror and 
disgust. You are an officer, known in such affairs. Your 
advice will always protect me from a shadow of blame." 

'' Lennox, I must think this over a moment," said Ran- 
dolph, gravely. 

Frank's bright, warm heart grew blaek and cdd at the 
tone of his voice. 

They walked on in silence. 

*' Lennox," resumed Randolph, after two or three minutes' 
reflection, " there is no doubt of it. You most meet this 
feUow." 

*' I'm in your hands," said Frank, in a low, but firm voice. 

" There can be no question of it. It's a peculiar and 
most unrefusabfe challenge, and, don't you see ? it's obvi- 
ously getting to be invested with the chsuracter of a national 
afllair. He's been back to Montreal, and the feeling there 
among his brother officers has obliged him to return and 
renew the thing, The honour of the American army is in 
your hands. It's the most extraordinary thing I ever heard 
in my life. Accept it." 

"If you think so?" 

" Certainly ! and that at once. Read this communica- 
tion over again. Why, here's a threat." 

" It is, evidently." 

" When a man threatens — by G — d ! there's an end of 
it. Where are these gentlemen ?" 

" Here, in the hotel." 

The clock struck seven. 

" Go in, then," said Frank ; " I'm in your hands." 

" And I'll tell you what — can you handle a rifle ?" 

" Can I ?" said Frank. « William Tell wasn't more used 
to his bow and arrow. I never miss." 

^' So ! meet him ? good God ! that you shall, and kill him 
too. What ! are we to be browbeaten in this way by an in- 
solent English officer ? why, we should be the laughing- 
stock of both countries. Well not only meet him, but in 
such a way as to shpw him and thos9 who send him what 
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Staff the Yankees are made of. Meet him ! meet him with 
rifles at the earliest moment — ^to-morrow morning. This is 

no child's play. If they want a meeting, by , they 

shall have one ! Step down on the Battery ; I'll be after 
you in a quarter of an hour." 

And they parted. 

Stunned by the suddenness and seriousness of all this, 
Frank continued his walk towards the appointed place. 
Strange, oppressive thoughts flew through his mind — loved 
images, sweet voices, bright things — ^but he could not well 
pursue any regi4ar train of reflection. He could not yet 
quite realize it ; he seemed lost in a terrible, ghastly dream. 
One determination, however, possessed his mind. 

" Whatever happen to me, I will not, in this way, murder 
my friend. I will die. I ani gone. Oh God, forgive and 
receive me ! Oh natiure, light, life, farewell !" 

He was aroused by a touch on the shoulder. 

" All right," said Colonel Randolph, in a gay, business- 
like voice. '< To-mprrow at daybreak, at Hoboken ; but 
since we've chosen rifles, they've insisted on the shortest 
distance, eighty paces, and the parties to fire together, at a 
given signal." 

" Good !" said Frank. " I really thank you very much." 

" Pooh, pooh ! it's nothing. We cross at half past three 
in separate boats ; I am to bring a surgeon. What are you 
to do with yourself in the mean time ?" 

" Why, really," said Frank, " I scarcely know. Hadn't 
I better write some letters, and — " 

" Pooh ! no ; leave all that. Don't go at anything to 
make you brood or think. These things must be gone 
through with at a dash. Do nothing to sofVen your heart 
with unmanly impressions ; it'll make your hand unsteady, 
when you require the most perfect coolness." 

" Oh, as to that," said Frank, " it is an unimportant con- 
sideration, for I'm determined not to fire at my friend." 

" The devil you are ! Then where's the use of going 
out ?" 

" Why should I kill a man I love ? He is obviously forced 
into this. He knows nothing of the rifle ; I once heard 
him say so. If I fire at him, he dies, just as sure as fate. 
I could never forgive myself for his blood ; I had rather be 
shot myself." 

" Why, if you don't kill him, hell kill you, for let me tell 
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you they are in earnest Let us suppose a case : you fire 
oue round ; be finds you have wasted your shot ; he can't 
then very well proceed. Won't he, won't his friends, won't 
. his whole regiment say you showed the white feather and 
backed out ? Why, you might as well refuse to meet him 
at all, as meet him in this way." 

" Then you advise me to take his life if }. can ?" 

'^ Most indubitably — most unquestionably. It is not only 
your right, but your duty. Any other course would be feeble 
and unmanly. You have duties — duties to society, duties 
to the profession to which you belong, duties to yourself, 
to me, and to your country. You have no right to throw 
away your life. Consider your family. Indeed, I am re- 
sponsible for it. Good God ! self-defence is the instinct of 
the meanest brute. Shall it be denied to a gentleman and 
an officer ?" 

'^ But blood !" said Frank, as a feeling of sickness came 
over him. ^* Murder, and of my friend ! I know so well he 
is unacquainted with the use of the rifle — ^I am such a per- 
fect master of it-^to slaughter in this way a huinan being 
whom really I love, J confess — ^" 

" Fiddlesticks !" said Colonel Randolph ; " you're young, 
that's all. When you shall have been a few more years in 
the world — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^you'll learn to view things differ- 
ently. I'm devilish glad, though, you're such a shot. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! the poor dupe ! to come so far to bully an Amer- 
ican officer, and then to be met in this way — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! 
It's capital." 

** It is a piece of bidlying, and a most cold-hearted one," 
said Frank, catching by degrees the tone of his companion, 
^' and I don't know why I should hesitate. " 

" Certainly ; and if you are going to be such a Don Quix- 
ote as to throw your life into the hands which are so fierce- 
ly and resolutely grasping at it, why, really, I must de- 
cline going any farther in the business. Hesitate ? why it's 
ridiculous! it's imbecile! Didn't the fellow insult you 
first ? Wasn't it one of the most gratuitous insults ever 
offered to a gentleman and a soldier ? A rose from' the 
bosom of a young girl under your protection! and then, 
when you magnanimously forgave him — when you received 
him into your fjimily — into your friendship — aflerhe has had 
a full opportunity to see what sort of person you are, and what 
misery ygujr (Jeatl^ >vQuld pause your parents an(J friends, to 
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come back Here, on some d— ^d, cold-blooded, insd^nt' ca- 
price (he's a dead shot himself, temember — with the pistol), 
to call you out with the undisguised determination to slaugh- 
ter you, like an ox in thfe shambles ? When you choose 
rifles, don't you see they take a short distance, anii you 
hesitate ! My dear fellow ! if you saW a snake in your 
path — in the act of springing upon you, wouldn't you put 
your foot upon him ? Hesitate ? no, indeed. Be bullied by 
no one ; take the best weapon you can find, and use it in 
the best way. Shoot the fellow through the heart, and 
there is not a man breathing who won't say you served him 
Tight r 

" His blood be on his own head, theV said Frank. 

" Certainly ! We must go through this affair to the end. 
But you needn't make arrangements for any accident to 
yourself. We shall have to go off somewhere ; that's to 
he thought of. Have you cash handy ?" 

" Yes ; I t^sts to set out in the morning for Prairie du 
Chien,:' 

« Admirabr^." 

"But, in the mean time, they are waiting for toe at 
home. 'I ' 

" Well, go there. Pretend fatigue and retire early. Cofte, 
then, down to me, say at twelve. We'll have a supper at 

the B House, which is near to the river. I'll order 

everything, and then look in at the theatre ; at one we'll 
sup. You wouldn't sleep if you went to bed. At three 
well go over, and at ten, my boy, you shall be on your 
way to, Prairie du ChiefiJ* 

" Good-night f" said Frank, thoughtfully. 

" Good-night, my boy ! Remember — ^twelve ! and mind, 
don't let your old woman suspect anything." 



CHAPffiR VII. 

On reaching home, Frank found company there — a few 
chance visiters. He had resolved to act on Randolph's ad- 
vice, and he called up all his force of character to go 
through with it. Some dark thoughts would flash through 
his mind ever and anon ; but he felt it utseless to resist or 
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to think, and he abandoned himself to the stream. He had 
a stern task to perform, but a necessary one. He had not 
sought it. It had been thrust upon him, and when he did, 
at intervals, turn the affair over in his mind, he could not iyat 
feel a buoyant pride, a stern triumph in the thought that such 
a deadly attempt upon him had been met so promptly and 
manfully. The words of Randolph rang in his earn ; " If 
they want a meeting, they shall /wwc one,'* Sometimes he 
shuddered at the possibility that he himself might be kiOed. 
But his reason told him that, under the circttmstaoces, his 
fate, scarcely preferable, was fixed, as ^ slaughterer of 
his poor friend, the infatuated, reckless, doomed Glenden- 
ning. ^' He will have it. It's his own doing ! His bkiod be 
on his own head !" and with these thoughts he applied him- 
self to the gayeties of the company with more than his vsaal 
lively and cheetful calmness. 

'< Come," said Miss Elton, blushing as ehe did so, ^'a 
last duet, Frank." 

" A last, indeed," said he. 

It was a peculiarity in the present evening that, as he 
was to set off on a long separation from his family in the 
morning, all the incidents and remarks had reference to a 
parting. Mrs. Lennox's eyes were more than once full of 
tears. Mary ceased to torment, and Miss Elton to be on 
her guard with him. All hearts were saddened and soften- 
'Od visibly enough through the cheerfulness which never- 
theless reigned over it all. On Frank these continued al- 
lusions had a singular effect. It was almost as if everybody 
knew he was to meet a dangerous foe in the deadliest strife 
in the morning. Everything breathed of absence, separa- 
tion, and a long farewell. 

His romantic and tender nature made him delight to yield 
himself to this illusion. He felt, indeed, that, although the 
catastrophe of the morning would probably be Glendenning's 
death, it would, in fact, break the spell which rendered him 
the happy, bright blessing of his father's family circle, and 
that by a dark destiny he was there now for the last time 
as a sunshiny, innocent boy. He was about being trans- 
formed into a man of blood — to stain his peace of mind with 
murder, and thus to surround himself with associations 
which must make even his own mother regard him with 
fear and horror. But the world— custom — ^the fashion! 
must be satisfied. Must ! 

YoL. n.— D 
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He eaog several (^uets and trios with Miss Elton and 
Mary. His noble form and handsome featigres were the 
object of everybody's gaze, for, somehow or^other, he ap- 
' peared inspired with more than his usual beauty and man- 
liness. 

The clock struck eleven, and the visiters took their leave. 

" And 80, my dearest Frank," said his mother, putting back 
(a favourite habit of hers) the thick hair from his forehead, 
" we are to lose you." 

" Yes, mother." 

" And your boyhood is over," said Mary. 

" I fear." 

" And what shall I do for you in your absence ?" said 
Fanny, her heart reproaching hex for the unavoidable cold- 
ness! she had been obliged to put on towards him. 

" Think of me- sometimes," said Frank. " Remembei 
jny virtues (if I have any !), not my follies or my faults." 

" Of the latter you have none," said Mrs. Elton. 

" And what will become of your music ?" said Fanny. 

'^ Oh, I'm prepared to bid abieu to that and many othe ^ 
pleasures." 

" How wonderfully romantic," exclaimed his father. 

'* I'll have this lock," said his ipother ; *' now don't stari 
away." 

" Why should I ?" said Frank. " As much as you like. ' 

Half playfully, half in earnest, she took up a pair of scis- 
sors and cut oflf a .lock, while the laughing circle closed, 
around to witness the ceremony. 

" Now the other side," said Fanny, " to make it even." 

" Quite right," replied his mother ; " we mustn't destroy 
his equilibrium on the eve of such an important event." 

" Why, one would think he was getting shorn for execu* 
tion," cried Mary, with one of her bright smiles. 

" There!" said Mrs. Lennox, holding up two curls. 

" * Beg a hair of him for memonr, 

rithini 



And, dying, mention it within your wills, 
t dequeatning it as a rich legacy 

Unto your issue.* " 

This quotation was received with general laughter by all 
but Frunk himself, who, despite his utmost exertions, could 
not prevent the unexpected thrill with which he had sub- 
mitted to the operation from being visible in his manner 
and countenance. 
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*' What a fool you make of him !'' said his father. 

'^ And his own eyes wet J" said Mrs. Elton, pointing to 
Mr. Lennox. 

"Ridiculous!" said Mr. Lennox. "The boy's setting 
out on a delightful journey; seven years will soon pass 
away. Why sadden him with all this sentimental non- 
sense ?" 

" Nonsense ? No nonsense at all !" exclaimed Fanny, 
laughing. " You mustn't think toeWe all such hard-hearted, 
prosaic old bodies as you. What could make us senti- 
mental, I should like to know, if not this ? a young soldier 
setting out for the field from the haunts of his youth, and 
all that sort of thing ! Why, it's poetry itself." 

" To be sure," said Mary. 

** * Upon the hill he turned 
To take a last fond look 
Of th0 valley, and the village church. 
And the cottage by the brook. 

He listened to the sounds, 

So familiar to his ear, 
And the soldier leaned upon his sword, 

And wiped away a tear.* " 

Mary began this in jest, but she appeared almost in ear- 
nest as she closed, for she observed with surprise the agita- 
tion of Frank. . His lip quivered, though the smile still lin- 
gered, and suddenly he placed his hand over his eyes, and 
turned away his head. 

" Dear, dear Frank !" said his mother. 

" And where is the wonder ?" demanded his father, angrily. 
" Wouldn't any one fancy he was going to be hanged, by 
the fuss you make about it ?" 

"I'm tired," said Frank. "I'm a very poor hand at 
leave-taking. I think I'll go to bed, as we have a fatiguiijg 
day's travel to-morrow." 

Mrs. Elton, rising to go, came forward, bade him good- 
by, and, with the privilege of age, kissed him on the fore- 
head. 

And Fanny came to say good-by. 

Terrified lest some burst of feeling should betray him, he 
took her hand, almost coldly, pressed it a moment to his 
lips, and, turning away, she departed. 

"Now, Frank," said Mary, "you foolish fellow! I 
thought you had more sense," 
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*• Let him be !" said Mr. Lennox. *' Go along to bed, 
6ir ! I hope you'll retorn with a little more of the ' bold 
dragoon' about you. What, a roystering blade like you, with 
' the' beard of Hercules and frowning Mars — ** 

" A night's rest is all I want," said Frank, gayly. 

" Well, go along !" repeated his father. " No more em- 
bracing while you're all in this ridiculous mood." 

" Oh, dont mind ine," cried Frank. " Good-night, my 
dear father." 

" Good-night, my boy : off with you." 

•* One embrace — ^good-night !" 

" Mary !" 

" Well, then — good-night— you're a foolish cwature.*' 

" My mother !" 

« My son !" 

They embraced. 

He took up a candle, and went slowly out of the room. 

In a few moments the family were all in bed. But no 
one slept. A nervous, broken slumber fell upon Mrs. Len- 
nox, from which, every ten minutes, she started into wake* 
fulness. 

" My dear Catharine," at length exclaimed Mr. Lennox, 
** you are a perfect galvanic battery ! I had as leave sleep 
with an electric fish." 

" I'm glad you're awake," said she. " I'm very anxious 
about Frank!" 

" Pooh, pooh ! go to sleep." 

" Won't you get up and see how he is ?" 

" My good, dear Catharine ! will you have the kindness 
to hold your tongue ?" 

" I'm perfectly sure he's, going to have a fit of illness," 
said Mrs. Lennox, in about ten minutes. 

" Well, my love, if you won't sleep, will you get up and 
read, or go out and take a walk, or dance a jig on the 
tight-rope, or something of that sort. Be quiet, be quiet. 
What absurd nonsense have you got in your head ?" 

" Don't laugh at me," said Mrs. Lennox, a quarter of an 
hour afterward, " but I'm sure something is the matter with 
Frank. Pm sure ofitr 

"Why? Why do you think so ? Because a sensitive, 
afiectionate boy is touched on the eve of leaving his home 
for several years — perhaps forever — with a parcel of women 
clipping his locks off, and repeating poetry, and fingering 
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ftnd fiddling aBout Mm like the iMt scene in an opera! Do 
go to sleep." 

" No, that's not it. Sometbing extraoidinary is the mat- 
ter with him. He acted very strangely. His persisting in 
the desire to embrace us all — ^and how did he embrace us ? 
White lips, cold hands, face turned away, or buried in my 
bosom. My dear husband, get up. Some horrible catas- 
trophe is hanging over us." 

" My heavens ! Catharine, how can you be so wesJk ? If 
you think anything's the matter with him, go and see him» 
and get quizzed to death for it in all his letters for the next 
six months. The idea of waking a man up at two o'clock 
in the night to ask him how he does !" 

With trembling hands and pale face, the affrighted mother 
h»tily rose, threw over her a loose robe de clumbre, and as- 
cended the stairs to Frank's room. A singular feeling indu- 
ced the father to follow her. She knocked. 

" Frank ! rap, rap, rap." 

" Frank ! my son ! It's I — your mother." 

" Rap, rap, rap. Frank! Frank!" 

There was no answer. 

Lennox heard her rapidly open the door, and &en— a 
shriek of wild horror. He rushed up. The room was 
empty. Frank was not there. His bed had not been 
slept in. 

*' The letter yesterday ! his conduct last night ! my son !" 
gasped Mrs. Lennox, clasping her hands. " Ifs another 
duel r 



CHAPTER VIIL 

NtaHT ! silence ! solitude ! not a whisper ! not a sound ! 
He softly threw up the window and looked into the street. 
Not the shufHe of a step, not the murmur of a distant 
wheel. The great city lay hushed as in death, a noiseless 
phantom. He looked up. The sky,, like the earth, was 
voiceless. There was no moon. Perhaps he would never 
see it again. He thought a moment of that bright silver 
disk, as a corpse in its grave would remember it, had the 
mouldering relic of what bad been a man the power of re* 
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flection. The stars lay scattered along ihk imbreatfaing 
void, some crowded in far-off clusters, points scarcely per- 
ceptible to the straining eye ; some, individually too far for 
sight, fused together by millions into a sofl flush of light ; 
some, low and near, burned with a liquid, flickering flame, 
bright and large. Across the heavens, the irregular and 
undefined outline of the milky-way, that mysterious road 
through eternal space, here vaguely lost to the unconscious 
gaze, there deepening into luminous nehuLe, where worlds 
clung to each other like a cloud of bees. 

•* Oh God !" murmured the young man, overwhelmed with 
the stupendous thoughts which rose and rolled through his 
mind. 

But the dock struck twelve, and called his contempla- 
tions back to earth. He started like the convict whose 
hour has come**-whose hair is to be shorn — ^whose arms 
are to be pinioned-*- and who is to be led, hemmed in on all 
sides by tramping troops, to the scaflbld. He shuddered. 
The idea of killing his enemy now lost its hold on his 
mind. He felt he was himself to die. A preternatural in- 
stinct seemed to tell him his life was terminated. What- 
ever he was looking on around him, he was looking on for 
the last time. He was parting from it forever. From all 
that lie loved most deeply — most thrillingly, he had already 
parted. His father, his mother — ah, now the big tears 
gushed to his eyes — Mary, Harry, Fanny Elton — his Mends, 
tibe haunts of his youth, the hopes of his manhood— all 
were to him things of the past — shapes of a vanished dream. 

Oh God ! whither were the turbid waves of chance "bear- 
ing him ? Was he indeed never more to behold the sun, 
the crowded streets, the woods, the hills and valleys of the 
beautiful earth ? Was the voice of human beings no more 
to sound in his ears ? Was he no more to look in the faces 
he loved ? A few hours, and the brain that throbbed, the 
heart that heaved, the hand which he lifted before his eyes, 
the eye itself, were to be hiurled into the black and icy cav- 
ern of death ! Was he, then, to cease to exist, to sink from 
nature like a nameless insect, an unnoted grain of sand — 
to be forever destroyed and forever forgotten? Dreadful 
thought ! and as impossible as dreadful. Was there, then, 
no power which watched him ? no hand to sustain him ? He 
knelt unconsciously ! But to what? Who heard him? No 
one 1 Was he, then, utterly alone with night and deaUil 
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Ai ttiis moment his mother's exhortations rose to his mem- 
ory. Her faith in God and the Bible! her humble ado- 
ration of Jesus ! Ah ! what new conceptions broke over his 
mind. Could the dreams of his religious mother be true ? 
Was Christianity the voice of that God who had hung those 
mighty heavens with beaming worlds ? 

Suddenly he asked himself why he should perpetrate this 
act. He recoiled from death; he felt he was not fit to die. 
Still more he recoiled from murder. He had felt like the 
convict ; but how diiferent was his situation ? His arms 
were not pinioned ; no stern troops were around him ; no 
officers of justice bore him forward ; no executioner had 
power over him if he choose not to mount the scaffold. Ht3 
was free. 

Bitterly did he now lament his application to Randolph. 
Oh, had he but sought at once some enlightened Christian 
friend — Elton, Emmerson — but now it was too late. The 
challenge, so fiercely given, had been promptly accepted, in 
a manner haughty and stern, as the case demanded. Could 
he now retreat ? could he show the white feather ? could 
he, after all this swaggering bravado, back out, fly, and throw 
away the reputation which he had won for a chivalric de- 
fender of woman, of his country's honour, and his own ? 
Conld he meet public opinion ? Could he bear the glance 
of the great and distinguished men who sanctioned by their 
approbation, and ilmr examphy the custom of duelling? 
/uad, after all, was it wrong ? If it were wrong, would those 
great and good men adopt it, advocate it, and take the lead 
in it? 

He ran over in his mind those who had fought, fhe ar- 
ray of splendid names staggered his reason, for he was but 
a boy — inexperienced, and susceptible to public opinion. 
Had he been able to remember one, only one, distinguished 
man, one public orator, one judge, one experienced states- 
man who had declined a challenge, under strong circum- 
stances, publicly and unequivocally, on the ground that it 
was immoral and unchristian to accept it, he would have 
had force of character to follow the bright and godlike ex- 
ample. But he could not remember one. All for the world 
— ^not one for God, 

" Up, then, and away !" he murmured. " This is no time 
to discuss moral questions. My fate calls me ; I cannot 
consider consequences j Fm in the world, and of it. The 
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die is cast ; shnxm on my weftkntj^s ! I will hesitate no 
more !" 

The clock struck one. The heavy jErtrok^B -quirered over 
the hushed, sleeping city, and startled him from his dreams 
of right and wrong. 

One moment he knelt, and implored his Creator to forgive 
him. Thus much to early associations and inner instincts. 
One moment he looked around upon the peaceful chamber, 
where he had spent so many happy hours, where he had 
woven so many bright dreams. One moment he bade fare- 
well to the beloved beings from whom he was thus separa- 
ting himself on his dark and desperate adventure, and then, 
stealing carefully down stairs, and wafting a kiss to his 
mother's door, he sallied forth into the street, and hastened 
with flying steps over the solitary, echoing pavement, to- 
wards the hotel designated by Colonel Randolph. 



CHAPTER IX. 

As he reached the Park, a figure started out from the deep 
shadow of St. Paul's Church, and stood directly before him. 
It was with a singular emotion that he recognised Glenden- 
iking. The two young men, who had thus strangely met, 
were quite alone. They stood face to face in the dim star- 
light. 

" This is a strange meeting. Captain Glendenning,** said 
^ Frank. 

Glendenning made no answer. 

" If it is accident, stop ray way no more." 

" It is not accident," replied Glendenning, in a hollow and 
tremulous voice. " I stole from White with a vague hope 
of meeting you." 

"If not accidental," said Frank, haughtily, "it is yet 
stranger." 

" Frank," said Glendenning, " I throw myself on your 
generosity. By what humiliation, by what bitter taunts I 
have been driven to this crisis I need not explain. I have 
risked my character, and the mortal enmity of White, by 
seeking you here, and therefore our meeting must be a se- 
cret. Give me your hand, and hear what I have to say." 
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^' t will not take your hand," replied Frank, sternly ; '* I 
can have no secret with ytfu." 

" Pity me and forgive me," said Glendenning. " I am 
only a victim." 

" I scorn you, Glendennin&" said Frank, " scorn and de- 
spise you. The struggle I nave undergone you can never 
know. Your conduct has been as unworthy of a friend as 
of a man. If I kill you, I shall not mourn you. If I fall, I 
shall not forgive you. You might have spared me the pain 
of speaking with you. Let me pass." 

** Lennox," said Glendenning, " your anger I can bear, 
because you are ignorant of my position and my feelings." 
" Spare me your confidence," said Frank, coldly. " I 
shall not sympathize with a weakness which has led you to 
this new outrage. No friend, Aot beneath contempt, could 
have advised you. You have mistaken the taunts of a co- 
terie for those of the world. Tell your advisers what I say, 
and should you meet the fate you justly merit from a hsind 
that will not shrink from bestowing it, I will triumph in hav- 
ing been your chastiser, and shall be ready to become theirs. 
Let me pass, sir, or I shall think you a cotpard as well as 
a—" 

" Frank," said Glendenning, " I make allowances for 
your irritation. I am patient beneath your insults, for I de- 
serve them ; at least, all except the last. Despicable, false, 
and fickle I have been; may God forgive me! As for 
avoiding this meeting, I wish to do so, because, if we meet, 
one or both of us must fall. I did intend to waste my fire. 
My life is without the least value to me. It would be grate- 
ful to me to fall beneath your hand, but not only my honour 
forbids, but the honour and life of at least one of my friends. 
Suffering and thought have made n^e cool : be so yourself, 
and hear me. I have weighed the matter in every way, 
looked at it from every point. Without any hatred to each 
other, we are involved in a dark destiny, from which only a 
chance of escape is left us. I do not mean escape from » 
death ; I mean escape from the horror of destroying each ] 
other. My own happiness, Frank, I would resign rather \ 
than proceed'; but my honour ! Besides, I am not my own 
master. Were I to apologize to you — ^were I to refuse to 
Call you out — ^" 

" Pray go on," said Frank. 

*' Two or three officers of my .i;egifflent are resolved to do 
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so. The step which has sunk me so low in your estima- 
tion does not add to your danger. We are both surrounded 
by determined enemies, watching to consummate our ruin. 
It is not my fault ; it is necessity." 

" The tyrant's plea and the coward's excuse," said Frank, 
his high temper mounting at the narration olf the danger in 
which he stood. 

" But that I loved you, Frank, loved you and yours — oh, 
more than my tongue has power to say — let your reason 
tell you I am incapable of the dishonour of seeking this in-> 
terview. But I remember the mad act by which I first 
brought this on myself, and I hope I may partly expiate the 
outrage by this shame." 

" If you have anything to say, say it," said Frank. 

^' You must make a step to ^top this affair." 

" You ! not for my sake ; I ask nothing at your hands. 
If I fall, I forgive ypu. " Neither for your sake, but for your 
motlier's r 

" / make a move ? and what move have you the coolness 
to ask from me ?" 

" Write me the most guarded apology, the faintest regret 
for the blow you gave me — say but one wofd, and I will 
withdraw my message — even now — ^in spite of — " 

" I ? I bear the shame of your outrage ? I apologize ? I 
humiliate myself before you, who first forced upon me a 
quarrel, who, when punished less than he merited, now, to 
conciliate heartless worldlings, throws reason, humanity, de* 
cency, friendship, to the winds, and with a threatening note 
and a bullying friend calls me out ? Do you ask me to soil 
iny name, to bend my knee, to become a by->word and a 
mark of scorn ? No, sir. I do not regret the blow ; I only 
regret that, misled by my o^vn feelings, I ever touched in 
friendship the hand that, even in a moment of intoxication, 
could offer an insult to a lady." 

" Go, then, Mr. Lennox," said Glendenning. " It must be 
confessed, if my crime has been great, my punishment is not 
trifling. But your passion is too just to move in me other 
feelings than pain. You will remember hereafter that I 
sought your forgiveness in vain. Remember, also, to the 
end of your life, that I have given you mine unasked. Teli 
your mother I pray for her happiness. Good-evening to you." 

He turned and walked 'j^lowly away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Frank found Randolph and a surgeon waiting impa" 
tiently. 

" D — ^n it, Lennox, we began to think you had backed 
out," said his friend, heartily shaking him by the hand. 
" Do you know its two, and the man is to call for us at three 
with the boat, and the supper is cooked to death." 

'' Pm as hungry as a shark/' said Frank, who, in the pres- 
ence of Randolph, resolutely turned from all reflection. 

" A very nice supper, at all events," said Doctor Wilson. 

"Nothing is wanting but time to eat it," said Frank. 
"What's this?" 

" Chateau la roscy^ replied Randolph,** and devilish good, 
too ; Jbut mine host says the Champagne is something par- 
ticular." 

** Come along," cried Frank, laughing ; ** let's get at it at 
once. How's the tongue ?" 

*' Pretty good !" teplied Wilson. 

** Egad !" remarked Randolph, ** there*s nothing like a 
first-rate supper on these occasions ; only, my good fellow, 
a little moderation with the wine, if you please ; eat as much 
as you like, but wine we must stint you in." 

** Nonsense," said Frank, who had already filled several 
times ; ** don't fear for me." 

**A clear eye and a steady hand, my boy, and many 
more such bumpers as this," cried Randolph, emptying his 
glass. 

** Wilson," said Frank, ** you don't drink 1" 

** Thank you," replied the young man: **in the night 
I'm obliged to be a little careful." 

** What's the matter with you ? Dyspepsy ?" 
' ** A touch or so." 

** This bird is delicious," said Frank, feeling a strange 
life and spirit under the influence of the excitement, and of 
the wine. 

**How goes the eneiny?" said Randolph. 

** Ten minutes to three." 

** No— twenty — you*re too fast.** 
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" No — ten,'' said Wilson, " and rather five tlian ten. My 
watch is very accurate.*' 

"Then sharp's the word!" said Frank; "just cut that 
other cork, will you ?" 

" No, by G— d ! no, Lennox," said Randolph ; " no more. 
You must wait : at breakfast as much as you like, but — ^ 

" Oh, one — damn it, do you take me for a boarding-school 
girir 

" Well, then, only one:' 

" Success to us !" exclaimed Frank ; " I've eaten like a 
boa-constrictor. Positively not another go at the Cham- 
pagne ?" 

" Not another drop." 

"Well, there's no harm in singing, I suppose?" said 
Frank. 

" Did you ever see such a madcap ?" asked Randolph, 
smiUng approvingly to Wilson. " That's the stuff we Yan- 
kees are made of. This is the way we meet threats and 
bullying. We'll make Pistol eat his leaks. Ah ! ha ! ha !" 

" Ah ! ha ! ha !" said Frank ; " but won't you sing t Don't 
you sing, Wilson ?" 

" No, no," said Wilson, who did not seem so completely 
at his ease as his two companions, and who had the air of 
being a guest rather from professional duty than taste. 

" Will you sing, Randolph ?" 

" No — excuse me ; my voice is rather in tlie bullfrog line. 
Anything wanted in the way of a trombonCf I'm your man !" 

" Well, / can sing," said Frank. 

" * A bumper of Burgundjr fill, fill for me, 
Give those who prefer it Champagne — " * 

and he sang very sweetly and gayly a verse of that popular 
melody. 

As he was commencing the second, they were interrupted 
by a knock at the door. 

" Hallo ! pull up !" said Randolph. 

" It's three, sir," said the man, who had entered, taking 
off his hat. " The boat is ready." 

" Come abng, then," said Randolph. " Push ahead, Wil^ 
son ! don't forget your box." 

" Scarcely," said Wilson, with a grave air. 

"And Where's the little person that says such sharp 
things ?" asked Randolph, facetiously. 

" The rifle's in yonder comer," said Wilson. 
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^ Ah, ha !^ exclaimed Randolph, and, handling with an air 
of familiarity the formidable instrument, he led the way- 
out through the deserted street and to the wharf. 

" Now, then, governor, where's your boat V* 

*' Here she is, sir," replied the man, with a knowing grin. 
** Bring her round, Sam." 

" Are you good oarsmen ?" 

" No mistake." 

" In with you, then ; in with you, Wilson. Hallo ! old 
fellow, don't fall overboard. Hand the box ; take care of 
the rifle ! Now, then, governor." 

*' All aboard ?" 

"All aboard!" 

" You'll hold us harmless, gentlemen ?" inquired the boat- 
man. 

" Why, damn it ! certainly," said Frank. " Who's going 
to hurt you .?" 

" Very well ! But pay in advance is our motto : pay to- 
day and trust to-morrow. I'm a poor man, with a wife and 
twelve children, and — " 

" How many at the breast ?" asked Frank, laughing. 

" Two, sir." 

"Well, there's ten dollars! nearly a dollar apiece for 
your brats." 

" Thank'ee, sir. Now shove her off, Sam !" 

" Let her went," said Randolph ; " keep dark, .and row, 
you villains, as if the devil were after you." 

" Perhaps he t^ after some on us." 

" Just mind your oar, will you, my honest friend !" cried 
Randolph, in a low voice ; " when we wish your jokes, we'll 
ask for them." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said the man, and, stripping off coat and 
waistcoat, and equipping his jaws with an ample quid, he ap- 
plied himself to his labour, and the small and heavily-laden 
boat^ darted out from the shadow of the wharf, glided noise- 
lessly forth among the dark, silent ships which lay around, 
and at length gained the broad open bay, when the two 
athletic fellows put themselves yet more seriously to their 
toil, with a strength which made them fairly fly through the 
quiet water. 

" That's right, my men ; pull hard," said Randolph ; " a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together." 
" Ay, ay, sir." 
Voi,. II.— F 

^» ' 
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'* What a beautiful, still night !" remaxked Frank. 

" How perfectly glassy the bay is !" added Wilson. 

<* Famous weather for a lark !" said Randolph. 

They soon receded from the black, long, level town, with 
nothing around them but the broad, sleeping flood, through 
which the boat cut with a gurgling rush, breaking its mirror 
surface into large flakes of phosphoric fire, and over them 
the sky and stars, paling before a pearly light, which began 
to grow visible in the East. In the spot thus indicated, as 
that where the sun was to rise, a few fixed clouds, lying 
long, and low, and in singularly level lines, began to be just 
tipped with silvery whiteness, which changed, as they pro- 
ceeded, to a deeper, brighter hue. 

" The day is breaking," said Wilson. " Beautiful najture, 
how—" 

But he stopped suddenly, as if recollecting himself^ and 
Randolph quietly gave him 9. wink. 
V <* How far is it across here, squire ?" asked Randolph. 

" About two thousand seven hundred and forty-six yards, 
sir," said the man. 

"And that point?" 

" Jersey City," said Frank. 

'' And Governor's Island, which is that ?" inquired Ran- 
dolph. 

" Here, don't you see ?" said Frank, " away oflf to the left, 
behind us." 

" Yonder is Weehawk," said Wilson, " and yonder lies 
the 74 gun-ship," 

" And that pretty point ahead ?" 

** Hoboken," replied the man. 

There was something in these details which struck Frank 
strongly. The soft, fresh air, the gentle, soothing motion, 
the sight of nature in its calmness, purity, and beauty, going 
on with its radiant and sweet changes, as usual, the broad- 
ening daylight, the now stirring clouds, the sight of the dis- 
tant, steepled, bristling city, exercised a certain influence, 
not only over the young man himself, but over all the little 
party bent on their dreadful purpose. It contrasted as much 
with their object, as with the flippant jests and smiles with 
which that object was pursued. Upon Frank's mind it was 
peculiarly impressive. The fumes of the supper and wine 
had passed away, and his passion had cooled. All personal 
fear, too, had completely disappeared, and the awful image 
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in ills miad was the body of his murdered friend welter- 
ing in its gore. He was going to do the deed with his 
eyes open, with his heart softened. He shuddered, but 
shook off the relenting weakness with a soYt of savage 
coarseness and gayety, most foreign to his real nature, and 
which he had several times assumed in the company, the 
contagious con^>any of Randolph. Darkly and brutally, 
therefore, turning from all thought and feeling, all reflection 
of a religious nature, all communion with his Creator, he 
resolved, since he was in it, to go through with the matter 
like a man. 

They were now close on the land. The boat drew near 
to a somewhat elevated and beautiful shore, thickly wooded, 
even to the edges of the naked rocks, which here and there 
projected into the stream. The next moment the keel ran 
grazing upon a little sandy beach. 

" Land ho !" cried Randolph. 

" Take care of the oar, sir," said the boatman. 

" Now, then, my son-a-wax," said Randolph, " run her 
right in here — so, so. Wilson, the rifle. Take care of 
your box. By G — d ! there they are !" 

The party got out. In the actual presence of danger, the 
wavering emotions of Frank ceased. The cool courage of 
his character gave a manly dignity to his person and a 
quiet pride to his step. He felt no longer sure of killing, 
' or of being killed, but only that he was about engaging in a 
serious contest, in which he must bear himself with perfect 
composure, and the consequences of which he was prepa- 
red to abide by. He never appeared more at ease in his 
life, while W&son was pale with the deepening interest 
of the scene, and even Randolph, although a thoughtless _ 
and flippant duellist, lost a portion of his colour and some 
of his natural coolness. The brave man may step forward 
to be shot at himself, but the bravest may falter while stand- 
ing passively by, to behold the instrument of death directed 
against his friend. 

"You had better remain here, my good fellows," said 
Frank to the boatmen. " Lie quiet. Some of us will want 
you in half an hour." 

*' Ay, ay, sir." 

But these men were rather too much interested in the 
progress of the little drama to obey. Hastily mooring their 
boat, therefore, to a large stone, with eager feet they stole 
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noiselessly up after the rest of the party, who were too 
much occupied with other thoughts to pay them any atten- 
tion, and planted themselves close to the scene of action, 
where they could, with an undisturbed luxury, be specta- 
tors of this — in the nineteenth century — fashionable, hon- 
ourable , oft-repeated , oft-yet-to-be-repeated scene . We may 
all have an opportunity of testing, like them, the excitement 
which used to give Commodus and Nero an appetite for 
breakfast. 

" Now, Lennox," said Randolph, in a low voice, his flip- 
pant manner entirely changed, -^^ I understand you to assure 
me of your intention to fire to the best of your skill ?" 

" Certainly," said Frank. " I have not come here to 
play." 

The parties now approached each other, and ^alm and 
courteous greetings were interchanged. The rifles were 
immediately loaded, and the distance measured with delib- 
erate and careful precision. A few words were exchanged 
between White and Randolph. The principals were order- 
ed to their places, and the pieces handed to them. 

" Anything more, my boy ?" whispered Randolph. 

" Nothing," replied Frank, with a bright smile. 

" When I say three, gentlemen !" said the business-like 
voice of Randolph, as all receded and left the opponents 
planted upon the green, level lawn, erect, silent, and alone. 

There was one moment's pause. 

Randolph advanced a step to give the signal. 
^ " One — two — three !" 

Each piece was discharged as he spoke. F)!^nk sprang 
into the air and fell heavily to the ground, like an eagle 
which a skilful huntsman has brought from the clouds, 
while the blue smoke rolled slowly offl curling away upon 
the dim morning light, and up through the green branches. 
All present rushed to the spot. The unfortunate young 
man lay extended at full length, writhing in great pain and 
absolutely weltering in gore, which gushed from his breast 
and mouth. His eyes were turned inward in the convul- 
sion of nature's last appalling struggle. 

Glendenning, from whose face horror had drained every 
trace of colour, staggered forward, and threw himself upon 
his knees with clasped hands, gasping for breath. 

"Frank! Frank!" he rather shrieked than said, in a 
hoarse voice. 
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But, on catchiog a full view of the face, he stopped, petri- 
fied and dumb. It was de<ah he was looldng at. The conn- 
tenance was undergoing a frightful change, A stream of 
blood, S4>paiently exhaustless, continued to flow from the 
•wound. Wilson cut away the clothing in awful silence. 
Drops of sweat had burst out on the forehead of the dying 
man, who, with lustreless and broken eyes, sunken cheeks, 
the nose sharpened with the strain of the great agony, was 
obviously undergoing a last crisis. 

" Frank ! Frank !" gasped Glendenning, his hair rising 
with terror, " speak to me !" 

" I, I, for — " but he could not proceed. 
*' Doctor! save him! it's nothing," said Glendenning. 
"He's fainting. See! see! Doctor, quick! why don't 
you save him ?" 

" The lung !" said Wilson, in a low voice — " it has per- 
forated the lung." 

« My— mother--" gasped Frank. " Tell her— that— " 
He fell back. 

"' But do something, dootor," said Glendenning. " Yow 
instruments — your art-— he's feinting, doctor. G— d d— n it ! 
why don't you do something ?" 

"My dear sir," said the surgeon, dropping the heavy 
hand with a singular smile, "it's perfectly absurd. He's 
quite dead." 

"Deadt" ^ 

« Dead !" 

And the word went round from one blanched face to 
another. 

« Now, then," cried White, " I hope Colonel Nicholson 
will be satisfied." 

" Poor devil !" muttered the boatman, " his jig's up." 
"Farewell, noble heart!" cried Randolph, dashing the 
quick-coming tears from his eyes. 

" Poor young fellow," said White, looking at his watch. 
^* Now, Glendenning, we must be off." 

"Dead!" echoed Glendenning, aghast, dripping with 
cold sweat, and staring at the outstretched, stiffening body 
and rigid countenance, which had already assumed a mar- 
ble fixedness. " Frank ! Frank !" 

There was no answer, there was no motion; and he 
stood gazing on the face of his dead friend. 
F« 
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<< It will pasd in a momenV said White, quietly, to the 
surgeon. " Be a man : come ! there is no ^me to lose." 

Glendenning, with a bewildered stare, suffered himself to 
be led off. Once he looked back. Once he looked up and 
around, as a fiend just out of hell might gaze upon the upper 
world of light, and joy, and peace, and beauty. Once he 
murmured, '^ Oh God, his mother !" then dashing his clinch- 
ed fist against his forehead, he pursued his flight to the boat 
ia silence. 



CHAPTER XL 

By the time they reached the city, Glendenning had col- 
lected his senses. The steamboat to start at six for Albany 
was lying at the wharf. No persuasion could induce him 
to land. He went instantly on boardj and retired into tho 
cabin. His friend hastened to the hotel, and returned at 
the hour of starting, and once more the gay and animated 
scene of a setting forth up the Hudson went on around 
them. Hours stop for nothing; the day advanced; the 
beautiful shores of the river flew by, bathed in the tender 
morning light and dew, and printing^ their graceful outlines 
against the sky, as the successful duellist hastened on, leav- 
ing behind the great city, already beginning to ring with the 
incident in which he had played such a bloody part. It was 
loiig before the exquisite nature through which he was pass- 
ing, the rapid motion, and the crowds around began to make 
upon his mind the impression of reality, or to divest him of 
the feeling that he was in a horrible dream. White was 
grave and silent ; his purpose was accomplished ; his duty 
as a man of honour and a gentleman had been strictly per- 
formed, and he left his companion to the course of his own 
reflections, which gradually fell back into a more slow and 
collected motion. He would gladly have avoided reflect- 
ing on the past or on the future, or, indeed, reflecting at all ; 
but the power of banishing thought he had lost ; the spectre 
of his murdered friend presented itself ta him everywhere ; 
he saw it upon each green sward ; it glared at him even 
when he closed his eyes ; it seemed like a cune \ it was 
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beyond all he had coneeived possible ; it suggested to him 
the idea that he might go mad. He blessed God that he 
was in the broad daylight, and with people about him ; but 
night must come, and solitude, and sickness, and death! 
He shuddered at the prospect. For a time he succeeded 
in believing himself excusable — to be one more worthy of 
pity than blame. He had not for one single instant admit- 
ted the possibility of Frank's death ; he had even at first 
resolved to waste his fire. This idea White had dissuaded 
him from, after the formidable weapon selected by his op- 
ponent ; but the superior skill of Frank in the use of it, and 
his own ignorance, had impressed upon him the convictioa 
that he was to fall : hence he had gone to the ground with 
the high tranquillity of a martyr — gone to sacrifice himself 
to events — ^to the revenge of Nicholson, and as an expiation 
of his early follies. For the positicm in which he now found 
himself he was not in the least prepared ; for a red hand, 
for a blasted conscience, for the consequences to Mrs. Len- 
nox, for living in the same world with such a mother, from 
whose affectionate heart he had torn such a son, for the 
wide and bloody name the circumstance must win him, for 
being pointed out as the man who had first insulted and 
then s]M>t his friend — these were new and awful considera- 
tions. 

At noon they entered the Highlands, and passed Rose 
Hill Cottage. As a damned spirit might be supposed to 
look on Heaven, he beheld the well-known shores, the fa- 
miliar rocks and hills, the leaning lawn, the white-house, 
its beautiful balcony wreathed with vines and flowers, and 
its snowy walls gleaming through the trees. The evening 
of their last parting, the happy group on the walk before the 
door, the sweet, tender, maternal interest Mrs. Lennox had 
manifested for him, his adieus to that gay, bright circle ia 
the fragrant evening, and the handkerchief which had waved 
to him from the half-indistinct figures gathered on the little 
promontory — ^unable to endure the awfid reproaches of these 
mute witnesses, he staggered below, and threw himself into 
a berth till the exquisite scene, which his hand had now 
shrouded in darkness and despair, should be no longer vis- 
ible. \ 

Ah ! the serpent ! Ah ! the fiend ! His imagination began 
to paint the scene which, at this very moment, must be 
takmg place in the family among whom his hand had hurl- 
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ed tbe thunderbolt. The agony, the despair, the broken- 
hearted mother, shrieking, iaintiog, raying in delirious de- 
spair, perhaps ; the crowds of $yaipathi:dng friends, the stark 
cold, noble body, thus struck ruthlessly down in its young 
hopes, its radiant Hfe. 

" Oh Grod ! have mercy on my soul !" he strove to pray, 
but, with a sickening effort, h& succeeded in turning from 
these images. 

As night came on his fellow-passengers retired to their 
berths. He alone paced the solitary deck, watched the soft, 
glittering stars, and stioye in vain to escape from the bloody 
apparition, which, wherever he looked, lay convulsed, trem- 
bling, g&spmg before him, trying without success to utter a 
word — a parting word-^of forgiveness and love, and the red 
stream of life gushing from those sunshiny lips, so full of 
smiles and sweetness, from which no breath of dishonour 
had ever fallen, and yet warm with the fond mother's deep 
kiss. 

Southard's form then rose before him, and his wife, and 
the dead child, and the Bible he had blasphemously hurled 
away, and the vow he had taken, and the curse he had caU<* 
ed on himself if he ever gave up the mild and pure precepts 
of the Son of man to worship the dark world and follow 
his own wild passions. 

** Wine ! wine !" he muttered, sick with horror ; and, 
going below, he roused the steward, and ordered upon deck 
a couple of bottles of Madeira and cigars. 

Ah ! ha ! the immortal stream rolled warmly through his 
icy veins. He quaffed deep and often, and rose superior 
to his puny fears. New, brighter, more manly views came 
to him. He was the victim of a stem destiny. He had not 
shrunk — would not shrink. Duty and honour before all 
things. Now, then, he could face the scoffing, sneering, 
laughing, insolent Breckenbridge. Now he could stand be- 
fore the malignant eye of the dog, Nicholson. Did they 
think they could blast him thus with impunity ? No! no! 
The ruin he had wrought must be avenged somewhere. First 
he would call to a stem account the arch-fiend who had 
made him what he was : ay, though he had to grasp his 
throat at the head of his regiment ; ay, though he had to 
stab him as he slept. " Die---die in peace, horrible^ spectre ! 
Close those hideous, starting eyes. If there be another 
world, where I am one day to join you, I will have a tale 
to tell dark as your early grave." 
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The daybreak found him still staggering to and fro in 
the drunken triumph of his bloody anticipations. 

On reaching Montreal, he separated from White, whose 
cold indifference disgusted him. 

"Ah, my friend!" said Southard, pale and agitated, 
" where have you been ? What is it I have heard ?" 

'" You would not take my hand, Southard," said Glen- 
denning. " It is red with the heart's blood of the only friend 
I ever had, wet with the tears of the only family who ever 
took the least interest in me." 

" You have not — ^you cannot have — " 

" All — the worst— -open the window — your room is suf- 
focating — and leave me — " 

" Oh, Glendenning ! what have you done ?" 

Glendenning covered his face with his hands. - 

Southard left him in horror. 

As soon as he found himself alone, he rushed, out of the 
house, and directed his steps towards the lodgings of Breck- 
enbridge. It was late in the afternoon. The front door 
was open. Several persons were passing slowly in and out. 
As no one questioned him, he questioned nobody. He felt 
that he was sent on a stem mission of vengeance. He was 
going to seek his insolent enemy, and to dash upon his fore- 
head a blow of hate and insult. He mounted the stairs. 
Clinton was at the door, but made no salutation. In the 
room was a silent group of brother officers : they stood 
around abed. His fierce eye passed rapidly in among them 
in search of his victim. The last one his glance fell on was 
Nicholson. They were all gazing tranquilly* upon a form 
extended on the bed. It was a corpse, arrayed in the vest- 
ments of the grave, stretched peacefully, stiffly, at full length, 
the waxen hands crossed on the breast, the chin bound 
tightly in snowy linen, the features white, sunken, changed. 
At first he could not recognise them, till, still gazing, a 
dim idea — a faint resemblance — it was Bredkenhridge ! 

When he lifted his eyes, at length, he found his compan- 
ions had disappeared. They had left him in disgust. He 
was alone. His hot hate turned to icy horror. 

One moment he laid his hand on the forehead, which sent 
a sensation of cold to his heart. 

He went back calmly to his rooms, where he strove to 
pray, but he could not. * 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In the evening a stranger was announced. It proved to 
be a Mr. Beckford, an old and venerable friend of bis fath- 
er, but one who, in his difficulties with his family, had al- 
ways been of the opinion that his father was in the wrong. 
This gentleman had known and loved him from his earliest 
infancy. He had dandled him on his knees a thousand times. 

Beckford approached in the kindest manner and embraced 
him. 

** What is all this I hear, my dear young friend ?" said 
he, with deep and tender commiseration. *' You are look- 
ing ill, and are, I learn, in trouble. I have but this morn- 
ing arrived. Let me be your confidant and counsellor." 

Glendenning frankly related his misery to him, and felt 
strangely relieved by it. 

" Dreadful ! most frightful ! and what do you mean to do ?" 

" Oh, leave the army, of course, forever." 

** Right ! quite right ! But what ! man ! don't despair ; 
you are not the first who has been in a painful dilemma. 
Cheer up! don't be too much alone, and dine with me to- 
morrow at four." 

« I will." 

" I am going to call on your lieutenant-colonel this even- 
ing." 

" What, Nicholson ?" 

"Yes." - 

" He does not dine with you, I hope ?" 

'* I intended to ask him before I saw you, but will not 
now, of course." 

They conversed long together. Oh, how sweet is the 
voice of friendship to the heart bruised and broken with 
treachery, unkindness, and despair ! 

At length Beckford took his leave. 

Early the next morning a note came for Glendenning. 
It was from Beckford. He opened it and read : 

** August, 18-. 
« Dear Sir, 
" Circumstances have obliged me to put off the dinner 
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to-day ; I shall not, therefore, have the {Measure of seeing 
you. 

** Truly yours, 

** Horace Beckford. / 

" Captain Glendennino, etc., etc., etc." '^ 

The next day and the next passed, but no farther visit or 
invitation from Beckford. Had he, too, abandoned him ? 

In the mean time, Glendenning had resumed his military 
duties, dined at the mess-table, and attended drills and a 
parade ; but the coolness of all his brother officers, with 
two or three exceptions, was more marked than ever. The 
news of his fatal duel had spread like wildfire. The papers 
were full of it, although he never looked into them. White 
he met often, but they had together* no confidential conver- 
sations, and he began to conceive for him a loathing which 
he found it impossible altogether to conceal. The deed he 
had perpetrated did not seem to have produced the desired 
effect. A meeting with rifles startled and shocked the pub- 
Uc mind. It was pronounced bloody, savage, horrible. True, 
the choice of weapons had not rested with Glendenning ; 
but no matter ; he was in the afifair ; he was covered with 
odium ; he was received everywhere with such stififness, 
that he saw, too late, the blind, stupid, dreadful error he had 
committed. He had risked all, lost all, and gained nothing. 
He was not long in discovering evidence enough, that even. 
Beckford had dropped him. That gentleman was a great 
deal with Nicholson ; they dined together. Their intima- 
cy was a sufficient explanation of Beckford's coldness to 
lum. 

" Nicholson again !" muttered the young man. 

At this period his mind, unsupported by any strength but 
its own, appeared to give way and break down. It was 
crushed by the great events around him. He lost his pow- 
er of self-command, and vacillated even in his purpose of 
revenge against Nicholson. He was seen more than once 
intoxicated in the streets. At length, maddened with grief, 
shame, indignation, and despair, he wrote Colonel Nichol- 
son a letter, pouring forth upon him every opprobrious name, 
and demanding to meet him in the field. * In reply, he was 
placed under arrest. The principal charge was disrespect 
to his colonel. But the whole affair with Lennox came 
under review, and every dark stain upon his character was 
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brought out in its blackest light. He was tiled by a CouH 
Martial. From the beginning to the end of it, the inve9ti« 
gation was against him. He was sentenced to be cashier^ 
ed. From that time nothing more was seen of him at Mon- 
treal. 

Colonel Nicholson's triumph was complete, and he en- 
joyed it without any compunctious visitings of pity. In his 
defence, Glendenning had made an attempt to fasten upon 
him the odium of having caused the second duel ; but it had 
failed completely. White soon after sold his commissiou 
in (^sgust. He was a man of fortune, and fond of pleasure, 
to which he resolved to devote the remainder of his life. 
He expressed freely his opinion of the part Nicholson had 
borne in the affair, hoping to be brought into contact with 
him, but that gentleman, from whatever motive, did not con- 
descend to be aware of the fact. White soon after passed 
down through New-York, and sailed for England. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We must leave the reader to imagine the scene at Mr. 
Lennox's when the news of Frank's death was abruptly 
brought by a messenger, and presently afterward, covered 
with a military cloak, and borne by hired hands, the corpse, 
drenched in gore. We shall not attempt to paint the guilty 
horror, the conscience-stricken anguish of the father, as he 
gazed on the result of his own lessons, the despair and sobs 
of Mary and Fanny, and the wild shrieks of the mother, 
who, tearing herself firom the hands which would have with- 
held her, rushed into the hall, met the body, and, after a 
series of convulsions, fell at last into a swoon. She caught 
but that one terrible look of the face of her son, who was 
buried before she recovered from the delirium which suc- 
ceeded to her state of insensibility. In a week her life was 
declared to be in danger, and her family waited to behold 
her also sacrificed to die brutal error of the age. She con- 
tinued a long time in this dying state, her mental anguish 
only rendered supportable, perhaps, by excessive bodily 
suffering. At lei^gth the crisis passed, and she recovered, 
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to SO changed that even they who had previouslylieen bul 
slightly acquainted could not behold her without surprise 
and compassion. Her deep niourning struck their attention 
less forcibly than the emaciated form, the pale countenance, 
the ever-moistened eyes, the thin, quivering lips, and the 
deep sighs which continually and unconsciously burst from 
her bosom. 

At length, thoughts less painful took possession of her. 
She had herself wished, at a former period, that her son 
might rather be brought back dead than a murderer. Per- 
haps the great penalty of so young and noble a life might 
be received as an expiation. Who shall put limits to the 
mercy of God ? Who attempt to fathom his judgments ? 
As week after week stole away, her excessive grief chan- 
ged more and more to profound melancholy, tempered by 
pious resignation. She possessed the support of religion, 
the inestimable consolation of prayer. In the train of these, 
the merciful hand of Providence has scattered the silent but 
heavenly blessings of fortitude, hope, submission, and tran- 
quillity. Even while sorrow ravaged her cheek. He who 
watches over his own shed upon her heart a soothing re- 
pose, and, after long imploring the power to do so, she was 
at length enabled to say with sincerity, " Not my will, but 
thine be done." 

Poor Mr. Lennox had no such consolation, and he began 
to feel that he had not. The death of his son was by far 
the heaviest shock he had ever suffered, and it taught him 
at once the precarious nature of human felicity. He did 
not know how to endure it, and he envied, while he could 
not share, the holy peace of his ^ife. Grief had not only 
shaken his health, but destroyed his spirits. That inex- 
haustible flow of cheerfulness — it was at last at an end. 
He never jested and rarely smiled. He became careless 
in his dress and irregular and negligent in his habits. He 
seldom dined out, or asked company to his own table ; par- 
took of no pleasures or amusements of any kind, and show- 
ed a particular disinclination to any thboig like business. He 
was now fifty, and, even previous to the catastrophe which 
had thus broken him down, from his general habits and 
opinions, as well as his fortune, he had entertained ideas 
of leisure and repose, natural enough to a person of his age 
and character, after a life of confinement and occupation. 
But the death of his son, with the attending circumstances, 
Vol. II.— G 
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rendered him still less disposed to the toils and responsi* 
bilities of the office, which he now rarely entered, commit- 
ting the whole business to the care of Emmerson. 

Mary and Fanny were young, and youth recovers from 
the stroke of sorrow in proportion to the keenness of its first 
pangs. These two lovely girls, thus startled by an event 
as shocking to their imaginations as to their affections, ex- 
hausted their anguish in tears, «nd, while both had beeii too 
faithfully attached ever to forget the loved lost one, the 
thoughts of the present and the future naturally diverted 
them, with time, from that gloomy and unalterable brooding 
over the past — the destined doom of the bereaved parents. 

The affair made a great noise in the city for a'"while ; 
indeed, it threw the whole country into an excitement. 
Frank's sad ^fate was deplored publicly and privately. The 
press honoured his memory with a burst of mournful admi- 
ration, with very few comments on the immorality of the 
manner in which he had met his fate. Several short poems 
appeared in the journals, tendering sympathy to the afflicted 
family, and then new events, new deaths, new actors and 
opera, new dancers, new duels, and other nine days' wonders, 
drove the incident from the public mind. Poor Frank, if 
thought of at all,, was remembered only as the " young offi- 
cer shot in a duel." 

Whatever might have been the opinion of that small por- 
tion of men who really believe and endeavour to act up to 
the principles of Christianity, the editors, the magistrates, 
the public men, and leading characters of all classes, by no 
means excluding women, gave few tokens of disapprobation 
or of horror except at the accidental issue. It is fashiona- 
ble to point at the drunkard the finger of scorn, but the mur- 
derer and the duellist, only by chance prevented from becom- 
ing one, hears the murmur of interest, of admiration, and ap- 
plause. 

Emmerson watched the course of aflairs with interest. 
By some magical influence, his secret wishes seemed al- 
ready almost realized. Frank, Harry, and Seth were out 
of his way. He had become the master spirit of the office, 
and Mr. Lennox had already abandoned to him the gener- 
al control of his professional affairs. The fortune which had 
been intended for Frank might now descend to Harry. 
Miss Elton, with her large fortune, might be persuaded to 
listen to him, now that Harry was not only away, but had 
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left her with unconcealed indifference. So entirely had 
Mr. Lennox been unfitted for business by the late misfortune, 
that Mr. Emmerson was obliged to appear, not only as an 
attorney, but in the new character (and one peculiarly his 
ambition to assume) of counsellor and advocate, and he had 
several times, in cases of interest, addressed the jury. ^Al- 
though never great, he was always, on these occasions, re- 
spectable, and it happened that various paragraphs appeared 
in the newspapers, calling public attention to these cases, and 
particularly mentioning the able and eloquent speeches of 
Mr. Emmerson. These eulogies were sometimes accom- 
panied by intimations respecting the good fortune of Mr. 
Lennox in having a partner so capable of supplying his 
place, now that his health and mind were so seriously in- 
jured by the late affecting family affliction. Who it was 
that took such peculiar pains to acquaint the world with the 
merits of Emmerson, must be led to the imagination of the 
reader. It is not likely we should be able to get much proof 
of it without spending more time than we are at present able 
to spare, and probably not even then. It is, however, with- 
in our power to state that, on several occasions, when 
Mr. Lennox sent down stairs for the newspaper, it was 
found to have been unaccountably mislaid, and that, by an 
odd coincidence, each one of the said mislaid papers con- 
tained a paragraph of this kind. Some of them, however, 
Mr. Lennox could not but see. Far from being offended, 
however, he was pleased at the compliments to his friend, 
and took pains to advance him on all possible occasions. 
He spoke of him enthusiastically to his clients, as a man 
superior to himself in coolness and business habits. He 
congratulated and complimented him on his essays as an 
orator, delicately forced him forward, and loudly praised his 
efforts. With feigned modesty and reluctance, but secret 
triumph, Emmerson received these generous attentions. 

" Yes, my dear fellow !" said Lennox to him one day, 
" I am done — ^my heart ie broken ; I shall never be worth 
an3rthing again. You must, in some measure, supply my 
places tiU Harry, poor boy, gets back. Let us have all ready 
for hun ; you and he must take care of matters. There is 
enough f(»: both of you, and I want him to distinguish hinx- 
self as a lawyer, and, at the same time, keep him near us the 
rest of our lives. Poor boy ! poor boy ! poor boyj" he con- 
tinued, his eyes filling with tears. 
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*^ Hag aaytlimg happened to him ?" inquired Eounencm. 
" No ; we have not yet had a line from him, and it's two 
months since he sailed. But I was thinking Qf~ ' 
He rose and left the room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

We must hurry over this part of our story. The Len- 
nox family, from the roost happy had become the most mis- 
erable in existence. If anything could have added to their 
anguish, it was the particulars of the affair, and of Glenden- 
ning's part in it, which they learned in due time. Mr. Len- 
nox even went to Montreal, and ascertained sufficiently the 
state of the case to comprehend, however, that the unfortu- 
nate young man was less to blame than his colonel. Evon 
his father's grief began to turn into indignation as he re- 
ceived from Southard, to whom, as Glendenning's landlord, 
he had applied, the description of the manner in which he, 
whom he had regarded as the murderer of his son, had been 
drawn into his present position. - He learned that he was 
mined, degraded, and desperate, and that he had disappear- 
ed, no one knew whither. He conceived at one time the 
resolution to insult, and thus meet Colonel Nicholson, but 
here, in lieu of religious principles, his excellent heart and 
his sincere attachment to his poor wife saved him. He 
would not, in her present state of health and spirits, subject 
her to another shock. He would have no more dead bodies 
brought into the home once so happy and gay, and he so 
well knew that the event of his returning to her, his hand 
stained with lifeblood, would utterly destroy her, that he 
found himself once or twice in society with Nicholson, his 
arm yearning to dash upon that haughty forehead a blow, fit 
herald of the death of one or the other, and yet, great as was 
the effort, he restrained the swelling emotions of his heart. 
He had seen that side of the dueUing question which the 
world do not always see. He had caught a fearfid glance 
behind the scenes. He had beheld the mother's anguish, 
he had felt the father's heart. 

" No ! no !" he said. " Poor Katy is not so. wrcmg, after 
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all. No matter mhat the provocation, a man has no right to 
fight a duel." 

On his way down to New-York from Albany he had Mr. 
Lawrence as a companion. This gentleman heard with 
surprise that he had been to Montreal, and, with still more, 
obyious marks of astonishment, listened to the recital of 
what he had learned there, and what he had refrained from 
doing. 

" What !" said he. " Your wife has allowed you to go 
alone to Montreal to make inquiries on this subject?" 

" Alone ?" repeated Lennox ; " and why not alone V 

" And you found the blame lay with this Colonel Nichol- 
son, and you met him in society, and from prudence, and 
considerations for your family, refrained from calling him to 
account ?" 

" Certainly. Do you not approve what I have done ?" 

"Approve? my old, faithful friend!" cried Lawrence. 
" It is the noblest action you ever did in your life. He 
who governs himself is the greatest of men. But you're 
very well — you're mind is tranquil — ^you don't seem to — 
to—" 

He paused. 

** My heart is broken !" said Lennox. 

" Yes, but — " resumed Lawrence, without showing the 
sympathy his friend had expected, " your heart is broken, 
certainly ! That's very well ! that's all right ! that's as it 
should be ! but—" 

" What do you mean ?" demanded Mr. Lennox, surprised. 

" I'll tell you what I mean — I'll tell you frankly and fully. 
It is my duty to you as my old friend, and, moreover — it is 
utterly impossible. You ! a man capable of such self-gov- 
ernment as that." 

" I really don't understand you." 

" The long and the short of it, then, is this," replied Law- 
rence. "It is generally reported and believed in New- 
York that you are — that — that — ^ 

" That what ?" demanded Lennox. 

" That you're reason has been affected ; that you're, in 
fact, not in your right mind." 

" I ?" said Lennox, thunderstruck. 

" You ! I've heard a hundred people speak of it as a thing 
certain. Grief, they say, has affected you in this way. 
Now I see so plainly it is an absurd mistake, that I don't 
G2 
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hesitate a moment to make you acquainted with the report, 
in order that you may take what measures you please to set 
the matter right." 

" But whom did you hear say so ?" 

" It's a general topic of conversation." 

There are few more disagreeable things than this. Such 
a report, whether true or false, is so sure to be contradicted, 
that contradiction can scarcely be said to mean an3rthing, 
and the annoyance is heightened by the difficulty of dispro- 
ving it. 

Mr. Lennox procured from Mr. Lawrence the names of 
several persons who were under the impression he was not 
in his right mind. On his return to town he made some 
effort to trace the rumour, but could not do so. His aban- 
donment of business had given probability to it, and some one 
had fairly and distinctly made the assertion. Who this 
some one was, he found it impossible to discover. Once or 
twice he came so near him as to hear, in so many words, 
that the statement had been made on the best of authority, 
but it had been communicated in a confidence too strict to 
be betrayed. 

" I can tell you who it is," whispered Emmerson one day, 
" but I would not make an enemy of the man for the world." 

" Don't be afraid ; I will never name you as my informant." 

" On that condition, then," said Emmerson. " It is the 
young doctor you recently called in, in the absence from 
town of Doctor. N ." 

** What, young Doctor B ?" 

" The same. He hinted something of the sort to me, but 
I did not rightly understand what he meant. Now, I see, 
he must have had some absurd idea of this sort in his mind." 

" He shall never cross my threshold again," said Lennox. 

** He's a weak, ignorant young man — a poor devil. I 
wouldn't notice him ; he isn't worth it. The report will 
die away of itself — let it go. Any noise about it, you know, 
will only spread it wider." 

" True, quite true." 

" Such an infamous slander must fall to the ground of it- 
self," replied Emmerson, with one of his confidential, Mend« 
ly sniile^f 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The excitement of getting ont to sea for the first time, to 
a young fellow like. Harry, is very great. It is one of those 
immense changes which make life look most like a passing 
drama. In one hour he is in the midst of a gay, crowded, 
roaring city, surrounded by the scenes of his youth and boy- 
hood, and beholding only the horizon, which has, till now, 
bounded his existence within a narrow circle ; the next 
he is abroad on the eternal ocean. All the objects of his 
love, all the shapes familiar to him, have passed away, and 
who can say whether he will ever see them again ? 

As the last point of land, a dim shape of blue, melted into 
the air under Harry's thoughtful gaze, he was assailed by 
various serious and some tender reflections. How long 
should he be absent ? What changes might take place be- 
fore his return ? Might he not leave his bones in a foreign 
land, perhaps in the ocean ? Might not death strike some 
of those beloved objects, and might he not come back, after 
years' wandering, to find seats empty in the home circle ? 
If fate had decreed it so, which one was it he was destined 
never to see again? The last look, the pale fape, the an* 
guish, and trembling agitation of Fanny Elton at the mo- 
ment of parting, he felt could never, never fade from his 
memory ; and he felt, also, that, but for the certainty he had 
acquired from her. own rejection of him, and from Emmer- 
son's statement, he was a monster io part from her so 
coldly. All th* hopes once cherished respecting her, her 
beautiful and noble form and face, her easy and graceful 
manners, the numerous tokens of love he had received from 
her at various times, all came thronging together upon his 
memory, and afiected him again with the inexpressible, 
sweet, and yet painful idea that her alienation was the re- 
sult of an error. It is no imputation on his manhood to say 
that, as he stood on the stem of the now fast-advancing 
ship, and saw the last point of blue cloud which marked 
the spot of all his love, and where so many hearts beat 
with love for him, an irrepressible tendency to moisture 
obliged him to keep his eyes for s^me time longer than he 
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should otherwise have done, away firom the observation of 
his fellow-passengers. 

These tender emotions were, however, soon lost in those 
with which father Neptune delights to agitate inexperienced 
intruders into his watery domain. It was not till after the 
expiration of several days that his health and appetite re- 
turned ; when they did, he felt that, if the horrors of suffer- 
ing had been great, they were more than compensated by 
the pleasures of convalescence. His spirits were never 
lighter or his thoughts clearer. To the natural elasticity 
of youth were added the anticipations and excitement con- 
'sequent upon his voyage. For some time these occupied 
his mind almost exclusively, in a manner of which a Euro- 
pean can form but a faint idea. 

The abrupt and total transition from the New World to the 
Old, to one'quitting the former for the first time, is, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to enchantment ever granted to a mor- 
tal. Let the European be indulgent when he remarks the 
amazement, bewilderment, and enthusiasm of the newly- 
arrived American. The poor fellow is in a dream, looking 
on what have always been to him mere ideal forms, now 
suddenly conjured up around him in shapes of still only 
half-credited reality. London and Paris have hitherto 
been mere sublime visions of his imagination side by side 
with ancient Rome, Babylon, Thebes, or Jerusalem. The 
town of Louis Philippe or Queen Victoria is as astounding 
a spectre to him as that of Pilate or Pharaoh, and when he 
first gazes on Peel, or Moore, or Wordsworth, or Wellington, 
the delightful novelty would scarcely seem greater were 
he to discover among these celebrated personages Shaks- 
peare, Caesar, Pericles, or old Homer. 

For some time these reflections formed the subject of our 
young traveller's reveries, but by-and-by his mind reverted 
to his home, to the bright scenes of his native city, to his 
happy family circle, the well-known rooms, the loved- voices, 
the familiar forms already beginning to be hallowed by time 
and distance. Among them his fancy distinguished Miss 
Elton with new and strange emotions. Despite all the 
proofs he had of her frivok)us and capricious character, 
there were certain words imd looks which remained print- 
ed on his memory. Her image no more came to him as a 
coquette, but arrayed in all the charms of tender fidelity and 
patient sadness* He was beginmnj; to count over, with the 
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solitary delight of a miser, each look and word of hers, 
when, recollecting he had proof positive from Emmerson 
that she was but a trider, he refused to follow the subject 
farther, and resolved (not for the first time !) to think of her 
no more. 

At last he recollected the promise he had given his 
mother to read the other volumes with which her affection- 
ate piety had supplied him. 

" What time so proper as the present ?" thought he, with 
a yawn and a smile. " To be sure, I had rather study some- 
thing a little more profitable and interesting, and more im- 
mediately in connexion with the countries I'm going to see ; 
but, once ashore, I shall have no more time or inclination 
to wade through the Bible. Here, at least, we have plenty 
of time," 

So he went down, and, taking out the volume in which 
were inscribed the words, " To Henry Lennox, from his af- 
fectionate mother — * Be not wise in your own conceit,' " 
he commenced it with a sturdy determination to devote a 
large portion of every day until he should complete it. He 
accordingly set himself seriously to the performance of this 
resolution. He felt a certain consciousness of embarrass- 
ment and shame when any of his fellow-passengers walk- 
ing near him discovered what he was reading. 

" They'll take me for a Methodist parson, I suppose,!' 
said he to himself; "but no matter! I don't mind their 
opinions, and I quite agree with my mother, that, as a mere 
matter of curiosity — as an accomplishment even — ^the book 
ought to be read by every gentleman." 

For some days he read steadily on. The weather hap- 
pened to be calm and pleasant, and he pursued his task 
with unremitting assiduity. He was habitually a rapid 
reader, and, once fairly engaged, he made great progress. In 
a week he had finished the Old Testament, and got far into 
the second evangelist. 

" You pursue your studies with great diligence," said a 
voice to him, one afternoon, as he was absorbed in his la- 
bour, ij 

The person who addressed him was a gentleman of about 
fifty, of a pleasing and dignified exterior, whom Harry had 
previously remarked accompanied by a young lady of a more 
than prepossessing appearance. 

** Oh, I am^ was going to say, performing a wager. I 
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mean, I am fulfilling an injunction in giving the Bible the 
benefit of a continuous perusal." 

" You do not read from the attractions you yourself find 
there ?" 

" I did not at first, but I find some parts of it more inter- 
esting than I could have supposed." 

'' Really," rejoined the stranger, with a smile, " you must 
think that very odd." 

" Oh, no, I don't," replied Harry. " In the first place, any 
resolute employment is a protection against ennui, which, 
with sea-sickness, is the fashionable malady on board a ship, 
you know." 

" May I ask, without boldness, who has enjoined this 
task upon you ?" 

" My mother." 

" She is a believer then ?" 

" Oh, yes ; she believes it all." 

"And you do not?*' 

Harry paused and looked his interrogator in the face, un- 
certain whether to be pleased or ofiended at his freedom. 
There was something, however, in his countenance and 
manner so benevolent and' intelligent that he replied with 
frankness. 

" I don't think any man of sense can believe it literally ; it 
is rather too heavy a task upon credulity." 

" Has it interested you as a literary production ?" 

" Yes ; some scenes are dramatic and some descriptions 
poetic. It is a curious — a very curious book. Did you ever 
take the trouble to read it through continuously ?" 

*' Yes, I have read It quite through ; but I fear I inter- 
rupt you." 

Harry returned his polite salutation, and resumed his 
reading. In two weeks he finished it, and closed the vol- 
ume with a sigh of fatigue. 

'' Well, it's done at last," thought he ; " I really had no 
idea I could get through with it in so short a time ; I had 
always a fancy, somehow or other, that reading the Bible 
was a work of years, and, consequently, postponed it to 
some indefinite period of sickness, confinement, or old age. 
Now it's done, and, thank Heaven, it's off my mind. I hope 
my poor, dear mother will be satisfied." 

Thus was one of the works disposed of, but without one 
beam of light which his " poor mother" hoped such a peru- 
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sal would send into his mind. He had read a curious his- 
torical monument of ancient credulity, palmed upon mankind 
when there was no press, and descended to the present 
time in some odd way, which he remembered Gibbon had 
admirably explained, though he did not recall exactly how. 
So far from having become any more inclined to believe, 
he was ten times more confirmed in his incredulity. He 
had forgotten much of the Bible. Some of it he never had 
read, and was entirely unacquainted with, and, truth to say, 
he could conceive nothing less probable, less believable, 
than the principal parts of both the Old and New Testaments. 
The supernatural events were so glaringly fabulous, and the 
historical ones so infinitely removed from inspiration — so 
darkened with blood, crime, ignorance, and superstition, 
that the only reflection it raised in his mind was wonder 
how it could all be received, in the present enlightened age, 
as the faith of civilized Europe and America ; how churches 
and chapels could be forever rising to it, and how it came 
that those sensible, brave fellows who had honestly written 
against it should rest under an odium. 

In this mood of mind he took up Newton on the Prophe- 
cies^ and fell fairly asleep a dozen times before he reached 
the welcome "^m^." Here was another mystery — a real 
unsolvable problem. Did Newton believe in what he has 
displayed so much learning at attempting to prove ? If yes, 
by what extraordinary hallucination of intellect — by what 
unimaginable train of reasoning had he formed his opinion ? 
If no, why had he lent himself with such apparent earnest- 
ness to a fraud — a pious one, perhaps, but still a palpable 
fraud ? There was something despicable, he found, in such 
an enterprise. He must have been, then, either a block- 
head or a charlatan. ^ 

From Newton on the Prophecies he went to Butler's 
Analogy. But he was now tired of following an ungrateful 
subject, and could not accompany this author through his 
deep reasonings. They demanded an attention too unre- 
mitting and severe. Besides, he was sireaAy convinced that 
Butler was attempting to establish the truth of an impossi- 
bility. He might certainly do this with more or less acute- 
ness and logic. A skilful lawyer may throw a wonderful 
plausibility around a bad cause, particularly if he believe it 
to be a just one, and an enthusiastic mind may be led by 
sophistry to believe anything. He therefore read on with 
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his eyes, btit not with his reason. His mind, too, began to 
be crowded again with brilliant images of Europe, or with 
soft recollections of home, or of Miss Elton. He would 
read — that he had promised to do — page after page, but he 
aroused himself at the end of each chapter to a weary con- 
viction, that, instead of accompanying the author through 
his abstruse, complicated arguments, he had been, in imagin- 
ation, leading Miss Elton down the road from Rose Hill to 
the landing-place, or bidding her good-by with affected in- 
difference, while his heart thrilled with the expression of 
her face and those flattering words, " Harry, good-by ! Grod 
bless you !** 

In short, he laid by the volumes of which thus, acccnrding 
to his promise, he had read eyery word, with a renewed 
conviction that Christianity was a mere Eastern fable. He 
had not even seen any beauty in it ; he had not felt any 
moral power. The mysterious person to whom all tends, 
and from whom all flows, was no more, in his eyes, than a 
historical character, extraordinary only from the notice sub- 
sequently taken of him. If before he had disbelieved from 
instinct, he now conceived himself entitled to reject upon 
more rational grounds. He had examined, and remained 
unconvinced. He acknowledged himself a Deist, and, true 
to his impatient and decisive character, from Deism he 
stepped to Atheism. If there were no God, of course there 
was no hereafter. Thus, in the mind of youthful philoso- 
phers, are disposed of these grave questions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Harry had scarcely made any observations on his fellow- 
passengers, so much had he been engaged in his reveries 
and studies. He exchanged with them the ordinary cour- 
tesies of the day, but had experienced no desire to cultivate 
the acquaintance of any, with the exception of the familiar 
and kind stranger, Mr. Rivington and his daughter. Sev- 
eral casual occurrences brought them more together, and, 
on a nearer view and better acquaintance, he perceived 
that they were particularly agreeable, and that the young 
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Udy was it rery charming girl in mind and manners. She 
had not appeared to him, at first, beautiful, but, while con- 
versing, he perceived a certain loveliness dwelt in her 
countenance, which, as if a quality of her soul as well as of 
her features, seemed to increase in proportion as the con- 
versation grew animated and interesting. There was in 
her a mixture of frankness and modesty, of self-possession, 
and yet of reserve, which at first attracted his attention, and 
then captivated his taste. On seeing yet more of her, he 
found that nature had not been less bountiful in the solid 
qualities of sense and virtue, than in that external grace 
which made her so engaging. 

One day a death occurred on board, the little son of a 
poor En^ishman, who, with his wife and three children, 
had emigrated several years before to America, been un- 
successful, and was now returning in the steerage to his 
native country. The small body was the next morning 
sewed up in a piece of sail and shoved off into the sea. 
The burial service was read by Mr. Rivington. The moth- 
er stood by without a word, and heard the plunge of her 
chdld into the waves. It was painfid to ccmjecture, by the 
deadly paleness of her face and the expression of her fea- 
tures, what emotions filled her soul. 

The circumstance dpew the attention of Harry to the 
family. Fearing, from their appearance, that they were but 
ill provided with the necessaries of life, he offered to sup- 
]^y &eir wants, but found Mr, Rivington and his daughter 
had already anticipated him. 

It was by and by discovered that anodier child was ill, 
and with a dangerous and contagious malady. There was 
anaong the passengers a physician, who called himself Dr. 
Mason. Mr. Rivington politely informed him of the illnesB 
of the second child and the distress of the family. 

" Pray, doctor, see her at once." 

" Not I," was the answer. 

"No?" 

" Certainly not,** and, taking out a fire^boZ) he lighted a 
cigar. " I don't consider myself on duty at present, and a 
contagious disorder. I don't deem it necessary to expose 
mysdf, and the other cabin passengers too." 

" I will cheerfully compensate you^-' remarked Mri Rir<* 
ingtoil, mildly, afiter a pause. 

** Oh, d— n it ! that's not it," 

Vol. II.— H 
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" But it seems to me, my good sir," resumed Mr. Eivinf- 
ton, more gravely, " if duty did not urge you, humanity — ^" 

" Of that," replied the doctor, coolly, " I m^st be the best 
judge." 

" My daughter has been at the bedside of the Utde girV 
said Mr. Rivington. 

" But Dr. Mason is not your daughter," interrupted Mr. 
Bamett, a tall, ugly-looking young gentleman of one or two- 
and-twenty, and a great ally of the doctor in smoking, 
drinking, and backgammon. 

A few days after, despite the assiduous attentions of Mr. 
and Miss Rivington, and Harry, the little sufferer also died. 
The same funeral ceremony was gone through with. The 
mother heard the same plunge, with the same pale, silent 
face, while the father, in a distant part of the ship, sat alone, 
leaning his head on his hands. 

Harry's soul ^as struck with deep compassion. He had 
watched the little drama with interest, and, ardent in his 
feelings, he At once formed a strong and tender attachment 
for Rivington and his daughter, and at the same time con- 
ceived a lively indignation, mingled with a disgust which he 
scarcely made any effort to conceal, against Dr. Mason. 

At length the poor mother became ill — too much so to leave 
her berth; and, to fill the cup of her misery to overflowing, 
the third and last child, a very pretty boy three years old, 
was attacked with the same disorder which had carried off 
liis brother and sister. Miss Rivington determined to de- 
scend into the dark and filthy hole where the poor sufferers 
lay, but she was met by Harry, who gently but firmly refu- 
sed her admittance. 

" I have been below," he said. '' The child must die. 
I don't think the poor mother will. For her sake, one might 
almost wish she might. Her only ailment is grief, and that 
does its work slowly. I will see that the little creature has 
all the attention possible." 

" Is the father below ?" 

'^ Poor fellow ! yes, but completely prostrated with de- 
spair." 

" I think, Mr. Lennox, I had better go down." 

'* No ; I positively interpose force. I will not permit 
your daughter, sir, to expose herself to any more danger. 
I have been below. The child must die, probably, to-day, 
but, while he exists, suffer me to be his nurse. The expo- 
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sure of one person is necessary, of two would be useless 
and imprudent. You and your daughter attended tlie last : 
now it is my turn." 

Mr. Ri\dngton shook him warmly by the hand. 

In the evening, as he had predicted, the boy died. This 
time the mother was too weak to witness the third ceremo- 
ny, which left her childless. The father retired, as before, 
to a distant part of the deck, and covered his ears with his 
hands, as if to shut out the sound of the fatal plunge. 

In pity to the bereaved mother, Harry spent some time 
below with her. She spoke with him freely, and even 
cheerfully. 

" You do not seem, my good woman,'^ remarked he one 
day, when they had been speaking of her bereaved state— 
" you do not seem to be as much prostrated by your loss as 
I feared you would be." 

Her lips quivered, and she wept a moment in silence. 

"I feel, but I do not yield to my feelings generally. 
Whom He loveth, He chasteneth. I am in his hands. My 
children are removed, I doubt not wisely, from a cruel 
world, where I had little power to protect or make them 
happy. They are in heaven, where I hope to meet them 
soon. Their sufferings are over. The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away : blessed be the name of the Lord." 

Harry felt as if he could have shrugged his shoulders, 
but he contented himself with the reflection that her trust in 
the Lord had been but poorly answered. 

" I would not be ungrateful for the blessings left me," ^ 
added the woman. 

" Blessings ?" echoed Harry, looking around upon the 
wretched den, which he could not remain in a moment 
without a sensation of disgust, and then upon the emaciated 
form and face, the ragged clothes of the poor woman. 
" Blessings ? what blessings ?" 

" Here^^ replied she, laying her hand upon her bosom, 
« and here:' 

She produced from under her pillow a small Bible. Har- 
ry took it and turned over the leaves. They appeared 
worn and almost ready to fall to pieces by the constant use 
of years, but it was obviously in a state of the most perfect 
cleanliness and preservation possible. 

" You love to read your Bible, then ?" 

" I hope so : I should be very ungrateful if I did not j for 
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it has consoled and supported me through many a long yeat 
of suffering. My story is rather a sad one, but the more sad 
the hfe, the more clear appears the divdne power of that 
book. I have often thought it is like the stars, which, the 
blacker the night is, look more bright." 

" You have not always been in your present impoverished 
state ?" inquired Harry, becoming interested. " Your lan- 
guage and thoughts imply education and reflection." 

" Oh yes, sir, I have always been poor and wretched, 
but people ai^ apt to think those in our class have not 
thoughts and feelings like them ; and when they find we 
have, and when they hear us utter them, they are as sur- 
prised as if a dumb man should speak." 

" There is a good deal of sad truth in that. But where 
did you learn to express yourself so well ?" 

" If I express myself better than others of my condition, 
it is because I have been more diUgent in studying my Bi- 
ble. It has been education as well as happiness to me. 
It has, moreover, taught me how to live, and, I hope, how to 
die. The loss of my sweet children, in one sense, makes 
me happy, and I bend to the judgment of God wiih more 
patience than others might. Those children were so dear 
to me — they were all of them so sweet, so pretty — so—" 

Here she stopped and wept again. 

" My mind was always disturbed with apprehensions 
about them. I could neither live nor die in peace, for they 
bound my soul to earth. Now I never can suffer anything 
more this side the grave which will disturb my peace; A 
few more years, perhaps days, and I shall join them. All 
our troubles will then be at* an end. I look upon my own 
death as a desirable and even happy change. How can I, 
then, yield to grief for them ?" 

" The Bible," thought Harry, " is certainly useful in such 
a case as this. What would this sick, childless, friendless 
woman be without some such consolation ? True or false, 
earthly or divine, the Bible has its use. It is not, as I once 
thought, a mere collection of absurdities. It has a task in 
the world, as much as air or medicine. It performs an ap- 
pointed duty. It is like the sunshine, which warms the un- 
dothed and houseless, which shines with its blessed light 
into the cottage as into the palace." 

Thus a certain respect for the volume he had hitherto 
neglected with such indifference rose in his heart. He 
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regarded it as he would have beheld some notorious quack 
doctor actually perform a remarkable cure. True, it might 
be by acting on the imagination of the patient ; but he who 
can cure the ills of life in any way, cannot justly be passed 
over with contempt. 

He related the conversation to Mr. and Miss Rivington, 
with whom he had now become much better acquainted, 
and who appeared to return his obvious friendship with one 
as sincere. He expressed his astonishment and admiration 
at the " philosophy of the woman." 

" I .can conceive that, as the keenest anguish of life may 
arise from the severing of affections, the mother's grief for 
the loss of her child must approach nearest to the inconso- 
lable ; but three children, one after the other, torn from her 
in that way : it is enough to crush the heart of Socrates oo: 
Zeno, and yet she seems actually happier than she was be* 
fore." 

" This is not philosophy ; it is religion," remarked Mr. 
Rivington. 

" That is, philosophy embellished by fancy and strength- 
ened by superstition !" answered Harry. 

" I perceived spme time ago," observed Mr. Rivington, 
" that, while Providence has blessed you with a heart capa- 
ble of feeling all the necessity of religion, you have not yet 
become aware of its truth." 

Harry looked at Miss Rivington with a certain embarrass- 
ment. 

" Oh, you need not mind Helen. She has made the 
subject a study, and will not be any more frightened at 
your open acknowledgment of infidelity than a good physi- 
cian at the confessions of a sick patient." 

" I could hope Miss Rivington might pardon me," said 
Harry, " for acknowledging my own deficiency." 

" You mean by that, boasting of your own superiority," 
said Miss Rivington, smiling. 

" I should not pardon myself," continued he, " were I to 
expose her to the contagion of bad example." 

" If it were not," said Mr. Rivington, " that I never ap- 
proach lightly a sacred subject, I would let you try the ef- 
fect of your example on her. The contagion could not 
take. You have not an argument or an impression which 
she could not confute to her and your own satisfaction, 
H8 
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Pray confers what you like. It will, perhapa, proye the 
first step to reformation." 

" Well, then," said Harry, frankly, " I confess at once, 
that the only mystery in religion to me is, that any one* of 
education and sense can be found to believe it." 

** You have not examined the subject ?" 

" Oh yes, I have, carefully, and believed less after the 
examination than I did before." 

" You did not come to the task with the proper spirit," 
observed Miss Rivington. 

" Ah, that is the way the advocates of Christianity de- 
fend their cause. First it is, you have never examined 
it ; then, you did not examine in the proper spirit. And 
pray define to me what sort of spirit a man of sense must 
have before he can be made to believe black is white." 

" My father can perhaps explain," said Miss Rivington. 

"No," said her father; "it would be like explaining 
what light is to a blind man. Life will explain it as it 
rolls on over your head. Death will explain it when the 
spectre appears to you. Sorrow and sickness, should you 
suffer them (and you can scarcely go through the world 
without doing so), will shed upon you that spirit." 

"Mysticism, transcendentalism, and all the isms,^ said 
Harry, laughing, " can't have any more incomprehensible- 
.ism than tMs. What can a fit of the gout have to do with 
an opinion on the subject ? You place a sum in arithmetic 
before me, and tell me twice two make five. I don't be- 
lieve it. You accuse me of not examining. Well, I do 
examine, and find two and two make four. Then my spirit 
is not yet prepared. I must wait till I lose my papa and 
my manuna, till I get very ill (and imbecile, perhaps) ; then 
you come to me with your arithmetic, and I tell yon, per- 
haps, two and two make five, or twenty, if you will, and be- 
lieve it, perhaps, simply because my feelings predominate 
over my reason : and yet, after all, two and two do make 
four." 

"I never debate on religion," said Rivington, gravely, 
" because a debate is a struggle for victory, not a search 
after truth. Only do not deceive yourself with the idea 
that you have examined the evidences of Christianity. If 
Heaven spare your life, you will one day feel the want of 
religion. With the want will come the spirit, and then you 
will understand me " 
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Harry was silent before the mild dogmatism of the ami- 
able enthusiasts. He shrugged his shoulders while alone 
he paced the deck late that evening to enjoy his cigar. 

" Thus it is," he thought, " that education makes of men 
what it will: *jtist as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.' 
Had this amiable person been educated to believe theft and 
murder justifiable, he would still retain the opinion. Had 
he been taught that Mohammed was the true God, he would 
tremble and bow at the name of Mohammed. Hence, 
through the wonder-working power of education, a Galilean 
peasant, executed for disturbing the public peace, becomes 
a divine being, and receives the worship of the same intelli- 
gent mind which would think adoration paid to Mars or 
Minerva«utterly ridiculous." 

" And what do / believe ?" he added, gloomily, after a 
long pau^e. " That this world has ever been what it is, 
win ever remain what it is. If God may be eternal and 
from eternity, why may not the world ? If God made him- 
self, why may not Nature have done the same ? What, then, 
is man? an insect! an accident! Where have gone those 
dead children ? Into the deep, to the fishes. They are 
mattery nothing more, and the poor duped mother, who 
thinks she will meet them again beside summer streams 
and amid perennial groves — she is a fool! and there is 
no real difference between Rivington and Bamett, between 
Miss Rivington and Dr. Mason. One is as go^fd as the 
other. Yes, this lovely being, so fair, so gentle, so self- 
sacrificing, has no real, only an abstract, temporary superi- 
ority over this selfish, cowardly Mason. I ought to respect 
one as much as the other. Certainly, to the eye of philoso- 
phy, they are the same. A rose is sweeter, but not more 
innocent, than a thistle. God, that is, Nature, made them 
both, and hereafter they will go together to the dust. The 
difference between them will not exist after death. The 
admiration I feel for the one, the disgust towards the other, 
is a weakness. Strange world ! But as it is, it is !" 

And with a cold and barren heart, the young infidel pa- 
ced the deck, quenched in his bosom aU holy impulses, and 
strove to turn from truth and nature into paradoxes and fol- 
lies, which he called reason and philosophy : strove, and 
for the time succeeded, for to his youthful fancy life seem- 
ed endless, sCnd he was surrounded by all that could make 
it gay and happy. Memory brought him scarcely a care, 
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.aiid hope poiated to py^ widcli filled him with delight. 
He was rich, handsome, young, gifted, absorbed by this 
world, its proud plans ana graceful pleasures and virtues. 
He was satisfied with infidelity, because he felt no need of 
God or religibn. He had resources enough without theni. 
rHis happiness w^s his misery ; his hopes were his despair. 
He was like §ome traveller carr3dh£; a torch, whose smoky 
and lurid light prevents his beholding the moon and the 
stars, the order and harmony of the universe, and the hand 
that created ai^d sustains it. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

In the mean time the great diip had ploughed her wi^, 
rushing and thundering on, sometimes half ingulfed in the 
black and smolLy waves, sometimes groaning, shrieking, and 
trembling beneath a tempest ; now advancing regularly and 
majestically over the blue deep, now becalmed and aban- 
vdoned to the heaving^ glaring flood, in arvery disagreeable 
state of inactivity. 

For the wont of other excitement, Dr. Mason and Mr. 
Bamett had tmdertf^en to amuse them^lves lately by quiz- 
adng Mr. Seers, a young, modest, and rather riiabbily-dress- 
ed man, who had been sea-sick nearly the whole time till 
within a few days, who searoely ever opened his mouth, 
and never without, blushing, and who turned out to be a 
Methodist clergyman travelUog . to regain his health. A 
sUght attempt had been made to pursue the same course to- 
wards Harry, but they were 'speedily satisfied that, however 
gay he might naturally be, he was not exactly the man to 
stand much quizzing from them. Their facetious humour, 
therefore, sought a less dangerous object. 

On the hedth of Mr. Seers being sufficiendy re-establish- 
ed for the purpose, it was proposed by s^me one, the day 
being Sunday, and destined, probably, to be the last Sab- 
bath of the voyage, thsu he should perform a religious ser- 
vice. £very one acquiesced» .and the company were as- 
sembled accordingly. 

The service commenced with a i»*ayer, which, though 
not long, was fervid and eloquent, without io.the least of- 
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fending against tbe coolest Episcopalian taste. The bash- 
ful hesitation of the speaker disappeared as he proceeded, 
and Harry listened to his strong devotional language with an 
interest for which he could not account. Becoming accus- 
tomed, as he grew older, to analyze his feelings, he asked 
himself whence came his emotion. He did not believe the 
young preacher was right in his creed, or that the Creator, 
if, indeed, there wiere one, of the infinite system of things, 
cared or knew what was said or done in the globe itself, 
which, compared with the whole universe, is so inconceiv- 
ably insignificant, far less what a few individuals were do- 
ing in ail obscure spot of the globe ; yet, what was it which, 
during the earnest prayer, and more particularly during the 
succeeding sermon, enchained his attention, calmed his 
thoughts, elevated and broadened his mind, and thrilled his 
soul? He ascribed it partly to a rea\(^kening in him of 
early religious associations, dim, sweet, tender visions of 
those years when he also had folded his little hands, and 
on his bended knees offered up thanks and prayers to the 
Creator at his mother's knee. Partly, too, he perceived in 
the picture before him something strikingly poetic and sub- 
lime. There was no God ; there was, at least, no revela- 
tion from him except through the ordinary course of nature, 
but it raised in his mind the reflection of what a different 
scene the earth would be, what a different thing life 
would be, if there were a God made manifest ; if the 
mysterious and celebrated being who rose from the lowly 
condition of a Galilean peasant, an untravelled, uneducated 
Jew, a Roman slave, were really an incarnation of the Di- 
vinity, descended to walk with man as an example, a guide, 
and a star, such as that which led the fabled shepherds to 
the holy child. He was not a believer, but he was beginning 
to be a thinker. The grand fabric of Christianity rose be- 
fore him at a distance, and he was beginning to look at it, 
and the form of Jesus began to appear to him, amid the 
crowd of historical characters, as a remarkable one ; re- 
markable from the purpose he had adopted, from the effects 
he had produced. Various questions concerning him began 
to rise in his mind, to arouse and awaken his curiosity. 
Had he really lived ? Was there such a person as Jesus at 
all ? If not, the wonder was not less striking, that such a 
character should have formed itself in the human imagina- 
tion, and glided into the credulity of so many ages and 
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countries ; or had the sublime structure of Christianity been 
raised upon the life of a real personage, only altered by the 
Oriental mind at a superstitious period ? Still, the wonder 
continued, for how came the cold science of modem times 
to receive it ? A fable it seemed upon the face of it, but 
wkcU a fable ! and by how many millions received as the 
most sacred of truths ! 

Beside him sat the bereaved mother. He could not with- 
out emotion behold her, as she listened to the glorious vis- 
ions of the speaker, who represented this world, and its 
cares and pleasures, as so insignificant compared with the 
mansions of bliss prepared for mortals in another and better 
one. The unfortunate woman listened with eager devotion, 
and although tears were on her cheeks, they were obvious- 
ly tears of joy. She was drinking in from the lips of her 
spiritual teacher, not only consolation, but triumph. Al- 
though her hopes might be but illusions, yet, in her case, 
the grave vstis deprived of its victory and death of his sting. 

At this picture, Harry felt with singular force what a 
sublime, what a magnificent thing life would be if religion 
were true ! if there were a God to superintend, to guide, 
to reward ; if death, the remorseless, resistless tyrant, 
might be overcome ; if this mortal scene were but a state 
of probation and preparation. 

For the first time in his life, the meaning of his mother's 
exalted enthusiasm respecting Christianity began to break 
upon his comprehension. He believed, not that it was or 
could be true, but he saw, if it were true, how glorious it 
would be. Thus, for his mind was pure and his heart good, 
his humanity towards and his sympathy for this poor wom- 
an awoke in him the first conception of spiritual light. 

In the midst of the sermon and of Harry's reflections, 
Doctor Mason and Bamett fell into a fit of laughing. For 
some moments they appeared willing to suppress it, but, at 
length, finding it not easily done, they leaned forward their 
faces on their handstand continued to indulge in a mirth so 
noisy as not only to greatly disturb the little congregation, 
but at length to render the speaker's continuing impossible. 
The young clergyman stopped, waited a few moments, re- 
sumed, slopped, again, unable to go on, and then mildly re- 
marked, upon the indecency as well as the impiety of the 
interruption. This only made the offenders laugh louder, 
upon which the clergyman, with dignity and firmness, re- 
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queated that they would leave the eabia, or he shoidd not 
proceed with the service. 

«* I shall certainly not leave the cabin," said Bamett. « I 
have paid my passage ; I have as much right here as an- 
other. My consent was not requested to have the service 
here, and no man has a right to convert my boose into a 
church, any mor^ than I have a right to turn a church into 
a theatre." 

^* I sh^ll send for the captain," said Mr. Seers. 

" The captain's business is with his ship, not with me," 
replied Barnett. 

** Then I must desist,** said the clergyman, mildly. 

" My good friends," remarked Mr. Rivington, ** the occa- 
sion seems to warrant the interference of your fellow-pas- 
sengers." 

" Indeed !" 

<< At least of the captain" (who was on the deck at that 
time). 

" If the captain or any one else," cried Mason, " attempts 
to prohibit a man's laughing at what amuses him in the cab- 
in of a packet ship, where he has paid his passage, he 
will find himself in the wrong box." 

" I quite agree with you," replied Rivington, with perfect 
forbearance ; " and, rather than promote any difference, we 
are so near the land, I think, sir (to the clergyman), you 
had better desist." 

This circumstance rendered the doctor and his ^end ex- 
tremely ashamed and indignant, but, at the same time, more 
bold. They now took pains to annoy the rest on all possi- 
ble occasions, playing whist and backgammon with loud 
oaths, and in as noisy and reckless a way as possible. The 
captain was vexed, but, being a mild man, and the voyage 
nearly concluded, he begged the company to bear it as well 
as they could. 

One day Mr. Seers was walking the deck, when Bamett 
commenced also walking in a way to meet him.- Mason 
stood by with a curious expression on his face. It was af- 
ter dinner, where, as no deduction was made in passage 
money for those who did not take wine, these two gentle- 
men had at command the whole stock of the ship, into which 
they appeared regularly every day desirous of making as 
great an inroad as possible. Harry was standing by, and 
watched the manoeuvre with considerable interest. It struck 
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lasiriMiiii the niMUiker of the young buU);:, diat he bad the in- 
tention to offer an insult, aldiough he could scarcely have 
expected to pick a quarrel with the most inoffensive and 
amiable of human beings. The proceeding continued with 
a more and more definite approach to a crisis. At each 
turn Bamett gare less way, till, at length, Mr. Seers, who 
did not seem to understand the spirit of the thing, and who 
had kept yielding more and more place as he was pressed 
upon more rudely, not supposing it necessary to go entirely 
out of his path, received such a violent push with the shoul- 
der of Bamett as to throw him aside with some violence. 

" Mr. Bamett !" exclaimed he, with mild amazement. 

" Get out of the way, then, can't you ?" cried Bamett, 
coarsely. ^< You doa't expect people to give you up the 
cabin and the deck too, do you ?" 

*' I expect nothing from you, sir," said Mr. Seers, with a 
flush of indignatipn, '^ which u gentleman would require or 
a gentleman bestow." 

^^ What do you mean by that ?" demanded Bamett, coming 
dose up to hun with a clinched fist held threateningly just 
behind him. 

^* I can have but one meaning;'' replied Seers, folding his 
arms. 

" You wouldn't dare to brave me so," cried Bamett, with 
a contemptuous laugh, " if you did not feel safe in your in- 
significance and helplessness." 

'* If I am insignificant and helpless," rejoined Mr. Seers, 
^< why does Mr. Bamett select me as the object of his in- 
sults?" 

^^Tha^s good !" intenrupted Mr. Rivington, emphatically, 
^< and .you dea^rve it, young man." 

" Pray keep yoiur opinions to yourself, sue," retorted Bar- 
nett, in an under voice, for there was something in Mr. 
Rivington's figure and countenance which inspired respect 
as well as fear. 

" Oh,. my lad," said Rivington, with a quiet smile, *^you 
have the power to prevent religious worship in the cabin, 
but not to prohibit conversation on deck, I believe." 

" Who wants to prevent conversation ?" demanded Bar- 
nett, fiercely ; " d— n me, sir, who are you ? and whom do 
you take me for ?" 

" I am a gentleman, very much disgusted with your bear- 
ing diving &is passage, and I take you to be an ill-educated 
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bey, with a very weak andeistandiiigj and I AoM judge 
not a good heart, who kno'ws what is due neither to him- 
self nor to others." 

'* rU be d — d, sir, if you shaVt unsay that !" exclaimed 
Bamett. 

^ Then you'll be d^d without a doubt, for I shall not un- 
say it." 

" If you are a gentleman, sir — " 

'' Oh, tf," retorted Rivington, laughing. '' You are very 
polite to apply that celebrated little word to me." 

*^ And why not, sir, pray ?" demanded Dr. Mason, coming 
to the support of his friend, with a swagger. 

*' Because if supposes a daubt,^^ rejoined Mr. Rivington. 
" Respecting the claim of yourself and friend to the chsurac^ 
ter of gentlemen, I hope you will agree with me there can 
be none." 

** Certainly not, sir, certainly not," cried Mason, not exr 
actly knowing what it was ho was agreeing to. 

Another laugh from various by-standers, who had collect- 
ed in a circle, now made Mason almost as enraged as his 
comrade. 

'* Are you presuming to quiz us, sir ?" demanded Barnett, 
in a manner intended to intimidate. 

" Yes, I am," replied Rivington. 

" Why, damme, sir ! that's an iTisult /" said Bamett. 

" I meant it as one," replied Rivington. 

^' You dare not refuse to give me the satisfaction of a 
gentleman !" 

" Oh, yes, I dare ; I dare refuse to give you anything that 
can't possibly belong to you !" 

"Do I understand you to say, sir," interrupted Dr. Ma- 
son, with a swagger, ** that you decline meeting Mr. Bar- 
nett?" 

"Of courde I do, if possible, either as a friend or an 
enemy." 

" Then, sir," cried Bamett, with a swagger of importance 
and triumph, " I shall post you for a coward." 

" Thank you ; it wiU save. me the trouble of posting you 
for a fool !" rejoined Rivington, laughing heartily and good- 
naturedly, and without at dl altering his usual manner. 

A general laugh announced that the scene, so threatening 
in its commencement, had now changed into one of mere 
merriment, and appeared to overcome the young men with 
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•rage and shaine. They sneaked away to plot some othdr 
better method of revenge than seemed procurable by their 
conversational abilities. 

It was very soon observed, however, that the several out- 
rages they had committed with impunity, and particularly 
their discovery that the gentlemen on board woidd not fight 
them, added to their impudence and audacity. They strut- 
ted about the deck all day, making whispered remarks to 
each other, and then laughing aloud, smoking, drinking, and 
swearing, and intentionally annoying their fellow-passeii- 
gers. They had now attacked both Mr. Seers and Riving- 
ton without any particular danger or inconvenience, for they 
were not persons to feel to their full extent the " whips and 
scorns" of superior wit. Harry had an idea he lumself 
might be their next object. He had been delighted with 
the admirable manner in which Mr. Rivington had met their 
vulgar attacks. There was something in that gentleman's 
age, appearance, and manners which rendered such a mode 
of self-defence proper. He was too old and dignified a man 
to be engaged in brawls and duels, at least with such char- 
acters. But Harry was young and hot, and he inwardly 
vowed to pursue a different course, should the least occasion 
present itself. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

The voyage was now nearly completed. It had been, 
luckily, free from storms, and, generally speaking, favoured 
with pleasant weather, although long delayed by head 
winds, and sometimes by no wind at all. Harry grew more 
and more happy. When he thought of home and Fanny 
Elton, his mind shaded over sometimes with sadness, but 
he found it every day more easy to shake off this ami- 
able weakness, and to forget Miss Elton he resolved to 
make the first purpose of his life. What, with the various 
incidents of the ship, the anticipations of soon seeing Eng- 
land, and the attachment, each day more strong and familiar, 
which had mutually arisen between him and the Rivingtons, 
he had scarcely found time to think of ennui. As to the 
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ttro persons last mentioned, he fairly loved them ; they ap- 
peared to love him also, and to enjoy a certain benevolent 
amusement in hearing his opinions, anticipations, and rap- 
tures about Europe. The approaching end of the voyage, 
and disembarcation at Portsmouth, and their return to Sie 
great, mighty, gigantic London, appeared to interest them 
less for themselves than for their pleasure in beholding the 
effect on him, as an old theatre-goer enjoys the amazement 
and deUght of an intelligent child for the first time intro- 
duced into that magical scene, much more than he does the 
scene itself. 

The captain's daily reckoning was now listened to widi 
I intense anxiety, and his announcement that they would 
make land that same day was received with a profound sat- 
isfaction, of which mere " land-lubbers" can have but a very 
feeble idea. The ^breakfast to-day was ominously fine, and 
the dinner appeared to have no object on earth except to 
throw the breakfast into the shade. Champage was added 
to the usual fare, and carried to a yet higher point the good- 
humour of the passengers, which even before seemed to ad- 
mit of no augmentation. 

After dinner Mr. Rivington, having chatted as a man 
might with his son (for there is nothing which creates so 
close an intimacy as a sea- voyage, between people of a kin- 
dred nature), had taken a seat and a book. Harry offered 
Miss Rivington his arm, and they began talking and pacing 
the deck. 

" I think you said that you had been but little in the Uni- 
ted States," remarked Harry, for he had long ago discover- 
ed his friends to be English. 

" My father has an estate in the West Indies. It required 
the presence of a confidential agent. My father was not 
very well. My health, also, was rather delicate,* so he was 
advised by the physicians to give both himself and me the 
benefit of the voyage. It was our intention to have seen 
much of the United States, but he was called to London by 
busin^ess, and we were obliged to leave at once. We saw 
your sweet Hudson and magnificent Niagara, however." 

" Of what profession is your father ?" asked Harry, with 
all the frankness of a sea-friend in the last days of the 
voyage. 

" What should you think ?" asked she, smiling. 

" Well, let me see," said Harry, thoughtfully, measuring 
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with his eyes the quiet, noble form of the plainly^ress^d 
but gentlemanly-looking person, who sat reading at a little 
distance. "A physician? the army? an author? a lawyer? 
a merchant ?" 

These guesses were replied to by a smiling negative on 
the part of Miss Rivington, who was greatly amused by 
them, and who at length said : 

" You must not think too badly of him when I confess that 
he is not anjrthing." 

" Is London your residence ?" 

" Sometimes." , 

" And sometimes the country. How delightful ! Do you 
know I look upon you with extreme curiosity, Miss Riving- 
toU) as one who has seen and knows London and England.^' 

" And I look on you with equal interest, as one who has 
never seen London. It seems to me impossible a person 
can have lived a whole lifetime, and occupied himself and 
been happy, and never seen, London. I hope you will let 
us see you when we get home/' 

" If you will allow me to renew my acquaintance." 

" Oh, say to continue, not renew," said Miss Rivington, 
laughing ; " for it is not going to be broken off, I hope." 

" What is a good hotel in London ?" inquired Harry. 

" Really," replied Miss Rivington, ** there are so many ; 
there are some rather expensive, but you have no wife, and 

don't wish to dazzle. I should recommend L 's hotel, 

in Bond-street." 

"It is in a good neighbourhood, at all events ! Bond- 
street is a term in the language for splendour and fashion." 

" Oh dear. Bond-street is not splendid ; it is a very 
plain-looking street. You mustn't have too high expecta- 
tions. All London is plain, indeed : a dark, black, dull- 
looking place. You must not expect the bright architecture 
and hanging gardens of Athens or Babylon." 

" What I am most interested in seeing," said Harry, " is 
your distinguished persons. We have heard all our lives 
of these great names, and we naturally wish to behold 
them. What should you say, now, if I possessed the ability 
to raise up before you any personage of history ? whom 
would you most like to see ?" 

** Napoleon, Dante, Shakspeare, and your own Washing- 
ton. But I hope, if you really have such miraculous pow- 
er," she added, laughing, " you would not confine me to so 
few." 
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'^ Well, I feel, on entering London, as if I had acquired 
such a power; and I srhall be as muqh thrilled with curiosi- 
ty and delight in first beholding 'Moore, Peel, Lyndhurst, 
Rogers, etc., a« you would be on having raised up before 
you, on the deck of this ship, Pontius Pilate or Pliny." 

^' You Americans are the most enthusiastic beings on 
earth, I believe," observed she. 

" Did you ever see Moore ?" 

" I know him very well," replied Miss Rivington. 

" I should have asked you if you knew him at once, but 
Ae simplicity of us Americans in coming abroad is to be 
borne in mind. The expression * do you know Moore V has 
in it something as extraordinary to me as * do you know 
Nebuchadnezzar,?' or * have you seen Anacreon lately V " 

At this moment, just from their after-dinner wine. Dr. 
Mason and Mr. Barnett came on deck, and began pacing to 
and fro so as to meet Harry and his companion at every turn. 

" Those interesting gentlemen V said Miss Rivington : " I 
am really afraid of them since they got what the captain 
calls such a * regular sitting down' from my father." 

" If 1 dare ask so much confidence in me, I beg you will 
not gratify them by going away." 

And they continu^ their walk. Closer and closer came 
Mr. Barnett each time they passed, till at length, although 
the young lady shrank perceptibly away from the contact, 
she received a by no means equivocal push with his shoul- 
der. Harry's quick blood mounted. He disengaged her 
from his arm, turned upon the offender, and knocked him 
down. He rose with a frightful oath, and rushed upon 
Harry, who coolly knocked him down again. A second 
time he rose, and, with desperate rage, leaped again on his 
foe, but stopped short on beholding his cool, stem attitude 
and flashing eyes. 

" Mason, come down stairs here,'' h^ cried, and, pulling 
lis friend violently along, they descended into the cabin, to 
do, no one could conjecture what, 

A general exclamation of the passengers applauded the 
course of Harry, who did not seem at all flustered by the 
circumstance. 

Mr. Rivington smiled, and, shaking him by the hand, said, 
" You're a true John Bull, Mr. Lennox, and I'm very much 
obliged to you. I'm quite sure you may now pace the deck 

12 
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all day with my daughter, aAd they will not bo impertiiieknt 
again. But wbere's the enemy T' 

" ril tell you," said Harry ; " they're gone down stairs, 
probably, for pistols/' 

Miss Rivington turned pale. 

" Don't be alarmed, Miss Kivington, either at their meas- 
ures or mine. That they are bullies b plain enough, and 
as despicable cowards as ever breathed. Did ypu see him 
stop when he came up to me the second time, and quail 
when I looked at him ? He has gone down for pistols. I 
am a shot, however, such as is rarely seen. I venture to 
boast, because I can giv^e you proofs of my skill. These 
men will never dare to proceed to extremities. They count 
on our contempt, on the interference of the captain, or the 
police when we land, etc., etc., etc. Let us be repaid for 
all the annoyance they have been to hs, by amusing our- 
selves with them, and, should they really not back out be- 
fore the matter goes so far, I shall exhibit to them evidence 
of my skill which will bring down their courage." 

All agreed. The captain said he would not have any se- 
rious affair occur on board his ship, but he was so convinced 
they were a pair of cowardly poltroons, that he.promised not 
to interfere. 

" Now, sir," cried Mason, coming up with a note, '^ I have 
to request your perusal of this document, which requires 
you to name a friend. There, sir, put that in your pipe and 
smoke it." * 

Harry read the challenge, and immediately r^erred the 
bearer to Mr. Rivington. 

" You will be so good," said Hariy to the latter, " as lo 
bring this affair to an immediate conclusion." 

*' I see no occasion for consultation," remarked Mr. Riv- 
ington, gravely ; '< your weapons, I suppose, are pistols I" 

" Certainly ; and I have them ready below with powder 
and balls." 

" Ten paces," said Rivington, " and fire when I say three ; 
and the time of meeting f 

" The daybreak of the morning after o^r arrival at Ports- 
mouth," replied Mason ; " the very, very first morning, sir." 

Bamett, who stood by and heard this colloquy, turned pale. 

" No, I cannot then attend to it," said Rivington. " I have 
an affair of the saAne kind in my hand on that day." 

" Well, as soon as you possibly can," said Bamett, unable 
to repress his relief. 
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" You had better arrange tUs little matter here V* 

" What, on board the ship ?" 

" Certainly ; now, this moment." 

" Agreed !" said Mason, firmly ; " I have no objections.'' 

" Agreed !" echoed Bamett, in a somewhat fainter voice. 

"Here are no policemen," said Rivington, "no magis- 
trates, and those impertinent meddlers. Here we can do it 
perfectly at our ease." 

" But the cctptain*^ stammered Bamett, in vain endeavour* 
ing to keep up his swagger. 

" ph, pray ddn't mind me," remarked the captain. 

" Well, gentlemen," said Rivington, " it is arranged, then. 
You have pistols, I think you said, Mr. Bamett ?" 

" Y-y-yes — that is — no. My pistols are not ready for im- 
mediate use. They want cleaning and some repairs." 

" Oh, I have pistols," remarked Harry ; " I never travel 
without them, or part with them even when at home. My 
greatest pleasure is practising with them, which I have not 
failed in these ten years scarcely a day. I'll go down and 
get them." 

He went down, and presently reappeared with a box, 
which, on opening, presented, sure enough, a fine glitter- 
ing pair of rather large duelling pistols, with the necessary 
appurtenances of powder and ball. 

" Captain," said Harry, " put a board up there, will you 1 
Not having used them since I left shore, my hand may be a 
Httle out. I can see a seiilible difference in my aim if I 
neglect one day's practice ; besides, they must be reloaded." 

The captain ordered a plank, chalked a circle on it about 
as large as a man's head, to which it bore a ludicrous resem- 
blance from the provisional eyes, nose, and mouth, and a 
large quantity of outstanding hair with which it was adorn- 
ed, and ordered a sailor to set it up in such a way as to per- 
mit its being fired at. 

" For Heaven's sake !" exclaimed Miss Rivington, turn- 
ing a little pale, and putting her hands over her ears. 

" What, you ain't afraid of pistols, ma'am, are you ?" ask- 
ed Bamett, with a hysterical attempt at a composed laugh, 
which died away, however, utterly from his lengthened, 
ugly countenance, when Harry, at a good, long distance, and 
apparently without any effort, sent the ball directly through 
the unhappy chali;ed head, for which Bamett exhibited more 
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sympathy ihaa he had jwobably ever before feU for anyUung 

in his life. 

" Ah, ha !" exclaimed Harry, in a business-like tone ; 
♦' let us |;ry the other." 

He dischajrged it accordingly, and again the ball struck 
thejinfortjunate head, while a murmur of real admiration be- 
came audible among the delighted spectators, too happy in 
having the monotony of a sea-voyage relieved by such a 
3cene. 

To say that Bamett was pale as a sheet would be to pay 
most laundresses a compliment. 

" Load them, Rivington, will you ?" said Harry. 

" Damnation !" cried Bamett. " Do you think to fright- 
jen me in this way ? But this is no time or place : the cap- 
tain will not, I fear, permit us to proceed ; for I shall make 
this a damn bloody thing, I can tell you— damn me !" 

" Oh !" said the captain, " / have no more right to keep 
a man who has paid his passage on board a packet ship 
from fighting a duel, if it amuses him, than I have to pre- 
vent his walking the deck or laughing in church ; 1 should 
be afraid of getting in the wrong box. A captain's business 
is with his ship, you know." 

" But before ladies /" stammered Bamett. 

" Oh, don't mind us," said Miss Rivington. 

" Measure the ground, Rivington," exclaimed Harry, im- 
patiently. 

His friend took ten short pai^es, and marked the positions 
with a piece of chalk. 

" Time flies !" said Harry, taking his pistol and his place. 

" Perhaps the ladies 7iad better go down stairs," said Riv- 
ington, with profound gravity. 

** No, well retire into the round-house," said Miss Riv- 
ington. 

" I will go so far as to say that it was merely accident 
that made me push against Miss Rivington," exclaimed 3str- 
nett. " It was the rolling of the ship." 

" Don't make any apology," said Mason, fiercely. 

" My friend Mr. Lennox requests me to say that, if he 
survives this affair, he shall give Dr. Mason the pleasure of 
a shot with him ; if not, that honour will fall to me," said 
Rivington, with a stern look. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Lennox," cried Bamett, walking 
close up to him. '^ I cannot massacre you in this way. 
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when I feel myiself to have been the aggressor," and he sud- 
denly discharged his pistol in the air. 

**I can't accept an apology, sir," said Harry, firmly. 
•* You must load again !" 

At this moment the man at the mast oried out, " Land 
ahead !" which the captain said was the Scilly Islands. 

*' Never !" cried Bamett. " At such a moment as this I 
can no longer entertain feelings of revenge or anger. You 
may fire at me if you will : I am not afraid of you, but I 
will not he frightened into anything — damn me !" 

" Your magnanimity," exclaimed Harry, '< is no niore than 
I expected, and equals your courage. I have always found 
that the most brave are the most generous. For sparing 
my life in this chivalric manner, your own feelings must be 
a sufficient reward ; if not, you must find the honour you 
will gfidn by this circumstance an ample compensation." 

" Don't mention it, I beg," said Bamett, with a mock-he- 
roic air, which ii^nitely amused the spectators. 

The scene, indeed, had been exquisite, and in its full 
breadth of caricature was so far beyond what could have 
been thought possible, that, while it reduced the two heroes 
to a most inimitable tone of quiet politeness, it carried the 
good humour of the rest of the company to its highest point. 
Harry gained " golden opinions from all sorts of people." 
Captain, mates, crew, and passengers were enthusiastic in 
their admiration ; and as Master Bamett had not only re- 
ceived such lessons in his attempts at colloquial display,, 
but had been so severely " punished" in another way,' and 
as everybody saw in the exposed bully only an object of 
contempt and ridicule, it appeared to be universally under- 
stood, by tacit consent, that the tone of mock admiration as- 
sumed by Harry should be followed up. The poor devils, 
therefore, foutld themselves, during the rest of the period of 
their stay on board, quite amazed -and bewildered by gen- 
eral tokens of exaggerated respect, which they knew not 
whether to consider real or ironical. Every one took oft. 
his hat to them with a sweeping, profound salutation. Ev- 
erybody turned widely and ostentatiously out of their way. 
The ladies made them timid courtesies : the captain asked 
if everjrthing on board the ship was to their liking. Never 
was a pair of braggarts honoured with such gratifying at- 
tention, and never did braggarts receive attentions with 
blinhea more like those of modest mgiit^ accidentally dis** 
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covered and brought to light. At dumer erexyhoAy drank 
wine.^ The steward was ordered to serve them first. Their 
opinion was asked by everybody on all possible occasions, 
and all regretted such a rich hoax had not been put in oper- 
ation at an earlier period. 



CHAPTEE XiX. 

But now this happy voyage was over ; for happy it wa4 
to all but the sad mother and father, who, however, had 
found such substantial friends in Rivington and Lennox as 
were likely to guard them from future want. Hairy was in 
a state of exquisite excitement, more hke an enchanting 
dream than sober reality, and opened as his heart was by 
these novel and delicious sensations, he gave vent to his 
feelings in all the eloquence of his nature, to the constaHt 
admiration and amusement of his more quiet friends the 
Rivingtons. These amiable people took extreme delight in 
his freshness of character, his intelUgeuce and nobleness of 
disposition, which could never appear to more advantage. 
With a sort of incredulous rapture, he beheld at last that lit- 
tle bit of blue, the first dim herald of the mighty old £u* 
rope. A fine breeze carried them swiftly along up the 
Channel, over water now smooth as a summer lake. The 
passengers appeared in new clothes and with shaved faces. 
The sky was bright, the air balmy. Everybody was ani- 
mated. The very turkeys, and hens, and sheep, had a con- 
tented look ; the very cock began to reassume his magiste- 
rial bearing (which, at one or two windy points oi the pas- 
sage, had been rather laid aside !). 

Ah, what is there on this earth so delightful as the Amer- 
ican's first approach to England, his venerable and beloved 
mother? If it may be said without irreverence, it m<»:e re- 
sembles the sensations of a blessed sj^irit which has just 
passed the dark valley of the shadow of death, and rises 
into the enchantment of a new and brighter existence. The 
limpid, idle water has lost all its terrors, and the threaten- 
ing wind sinks from a sublime and despotic fiend into the ' 
softest and sweetest of playful angels^ and weeds and 
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biriaehes ue seen floating around, lately, washed from the 
near shore, and Mother Carey's chickens have long since dis- 
appeared with the flying froth of the tumbling billows, and 
land birds come singing in gay flocks from the yet unseen 
European groves, and English and French porpoises are 
tumbling together in amity, and a delicious, sunshiny atmo- 
sphere of hope and happiness wafts onward the good ship, 
after all her dangers, over the surface of the beautiful and 
lucid sea. Now do you behold all sorts of vessels passing 
you outward bound, and fishing-smacks lie scattered arotmd, 
and give a supply of fresh flsh to add to breakfasts and sup-* 
pers which already seem perfect, and the pilot, a silent, 
weather-beaten English face, comes on board with news- 
papers, and your bewildered and half-incredulous fellow- 
paaseng^rsy on learning that the breeze is fair for landing 
that very afternoon, appear newly clad in still more fine 
cloUieB, so that you scarcely know them. Everything 
speaks the end of the mighty traverse. The poor captain 
looks like an ex-monarch. He who was regarded at sea 
with auch profound veneration, the oracle of that mysterious 
and awful world, now stands with his hands in his panta- 
loon's pockets, unquestioned, uncared for, an actor off the 



Harry was giddy with delight as he beheld, at last, the 
soft, sweet shore close at his side, and heard the new (and 
yet so old !) names of Dorset, Cornwall, Devonshire, Cowes, 
and Leamington, for they were gliding up to Portsmouth. 
Scenes, bright as if just from the easel, met his eyes. Old 
castles covered with ivy, antique towns, orchards and roads, 
gardens and hills, vales and creeks, peaceful cot and opu- 
lent palace, foliage and flowers, rock and hill, steeped in 
shadow and sunshine, all soft as a vision, all harmonious as 
moflic, all beautiful and pure as Heaven itself; and the land 
odours were upon the air, and the land sounds came float- 
ing to his ear, the barking of a dog, the lowing of a cow, and 
the ringing of a bell. 

"Oh!" exclaimed he, as Miss Rivington stood on one 
side of him and her father on the other, answering his 
qaealions, but not interrupting his enchantment by unbidden 
information, for they felt he was enjoying a rare sensation, 
perhaps granted only once or twice in a lifetime. 

** Oh," cried he, while his handsome face was all lighted 
with soul, *' this t^ ecstasy. This it is to travel ; and I have 
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ciossed die Atlantic ; I am looking on England ! EnglftoJ ! 
beautiful, merry, brave, time-worn, warlike, intellectas^, im* 
mortal England !" 

" Yes, Uiere she is," said Miss Rivington, and ber own 
eyes, if not wet, were not quite dry ; " there's my country." 

" I protest," said Harry, " that the spirits of the past seem 
hovering around me in the air and welcoming me to these 
renowned and hallowed shores. King and queen, fierce 
noble and unshrinking commoner, poet and statesman, ora- 
tor and author, Shakspeare and Scott, Charles and Crom- 
well, Burke and Chatham, Elizabeth and Mary, the past and 
the present, all crowding together in my mind. Hail ! great 
parent! Hail! England!" 

If these rhapsodies read rather wild on shore, they had 
no such appearance in the high-wrought excitement whieh 
reigned around him, nox did the Rivingtons see in them oth- 
er than the manifestations of a clever, ingenuous, and very 
warm-hearted young man under circumstances well-calcit- 
lated to awaken lively emotions. 

The ship at length came to anchor off the town of Ports- 
mouth. The usual visit of the government officer was made, 
a pretty, yacht-like boat was sent by the packet agent to 
bring the passengers ashore, and Harry, with a tlurill, at 
length placed his foot on English ground. 

His pleasure was a little dampened by the necessary sep- 
aration from the Rivingtons, wbo said they had friends in 
Portsmouth, where they should first repair ; that they might; 
possibly go up to London without delay. Rivington, on 
parting with him on the quay, shook him warmly by the 
hand. His daughter, who, without the least idea of love on 
either side, had learned to entertain for him a sincere fxiend^ 
ship, did the same. 

" You will find me at No. — Grosrenor-street," said 
Riving^n ; " come and see me when you get in town." 

And so they parted. 

The doctor and his friend were not visible afler landing. 
The unfortunate parents were not forgotten by Harry in his 
whirl of delightful sensations. He inquired particuluiy 
where they were going to put up, what their prospects -^ere, 
and what they were going to do. He found he had been, 
however, anticipated by Rivington, who, besides a rather 
ample donatio^ of glittering English gold, had given them his 
address in London, with a promise to do something for them. 
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On ^eir way up from the ship be requested them to stop 
with him into a book-store, where, remembering the scene 
in the steerage cabin, he bought a plain, well-printed Bible 
and prayer-bopk, and presented them to his unfortunate 
protegee. 

With tears in their eyes, the poor people made him their 
parting salutations. 

*' This Rivington is really a fine fellow, and a true Eng- 
lishman," said Harry to himself, as he took possession of 
his room at the Ship Hotel. " I wonder who he is ?" 

If anything on earth can be more delightful than the deck 
of a ship on approaching the end of a voyage, it is the well- 
furnished, neat, and comfortable apartments of an English 
hotel : the different sort of meals you get from those on 
ship-board, the admirable attendance ; in short, everything 
you see, hear, taste, and feel. Harry had brought Mr. Seers 
up with him. That excellent young man, although he re- 
garded him as a mere enthusiast, was so pure, sincere, and 
intelligent, that he could not have wished a more agreeable 
companion. They spent a day together at Portsmouth; 
went to see Netley Abbey, and wandered round the town ; 
breakfasted, dined, and supped — at least, so it appeared to 
them — as if each had been the autocrat of all the Russias : 
the fine, fresh fruit, the very sweet butter, the uncommon- 
ly nice soles with shrimp ' sauce (did the reader ever eat 
sole with shrimp sauce ?), the first-rate tea, milk, and beef- 
steaks. The fact is, so perfectly happy were they, that 
Harry spouted with Othello, 

" If it were now to die, 

Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate ;" 

while Seers, who, when brought out, was full of sensibility 
and humour, proposed, with half-sincere gravity, to proceed 
no farther in their travels, but spend the rest of their lives 
happily at the Ship Hotel. Right heartily did they laugh 
over their voyage, and the glorious denouement of the litQe 
tragedy in which the two turkey-cocks. Mason and Barnett, 
had played such distinguished parts ; while sometimes 
their sunshine was shaded by the remembrance of the sad 
events which had deprived the poor emigrants of their 
family. At length it was agreed that they should start the 
next day for London on the outside of a stage-coach, with 
Vol. n.— K 
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which both were well acquainted (as who is not ?) through 
the pea of the immortal Irving (whose health they drank 
with a right hearty blessing on his chaste and tender genius). 

Harry retired to his room, to sleep for the first time in a 
foreign country ; but he could not sleep. The transcendent 
loveliness of the night, the cloudless sky, burning and glit- 
tering all over with stars, the only familiar objects which 
reminded him of home, the broad, full moon just opposite 
his window, slowly ascending up the hushed and magnifi- 
cent heavens, and the soft air wafting into his apartment 
the land odours of which he had been so long deprived, 
disposed his mind for tender revery. He sat by the win- 
dow, he knew not how long, lost in i^ilent, sweet thought, 
fond dreams of the past and images of home mingling with 
vague, high aspirations of future bliss. Only the idea of 
Fanny Elton awakened a discord in the general harmony, 
which seemed to wrap earth, the heavens, and his own 
soul in one tranquil emotion of tender delight. 

" Ah, Fanny !" he thought, " if to all this I could be con- 
vinced you were not unworthy ! if I had not heard those 
scornful words, and if Emmerson himself had not told me 
what he did, at this delicious moment I would dismiss all 
doubt from my mind, and my happiness would be complete, 
full, perfect. Perhaps she now sits also in solitary thought ; 
perhaps she gazes on those flashing stars, that spotted moon." 

And he gazed and gazed, lover^like, lost in a tide of soft 
associations. 

" It is nonsense," at length he said : "it is but a bo3rish 
weakness. Years — travel will overcome it. In the mean 
time, let me enjoy myself. Her ungrateful and capricious 
conduct shall not prevent it. The world is bright before 
me. Who says it is not a happy one ? Whining moraHsta 
and lying priests. It is at least happy enough for me. I 
ask no better, want no other. I have health, wealth, an af- 
fectionate, merry home : I have before me the most brilliant 
tour possible. After a few dazzling years abroad, I will re- 
turn, and forget in the sober duties and mature pleasures of 
a man, boyhood's once sweet and tender dream of love." 

As he spoke he perceived the sky had changed its ap- 
pearance. The yellow moon had assumed a silver cast; 
a new, pearly lustre had overspread the heavens, and the 
smaller of the but now glittering stars had disappeared, 
while the few large ones had paled their yellow beams. It 
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WZB morning, vbieh, in the far northern latitude of England, 
and at this period of mid-summer, is visible in the east al. 
most before the radiance of the dying yesterday has faded 
fipom the western horizon. 

" Another day and another night ! Do they flow so 
qnickly, and am I so far and to be so long separated from 
the still lovely, still beloved?" 



CHAPTER XX. 

NoTWi'TitsTANDiNo his romantic night reveries, Harry 
Was up, refreshed, and in scarcely repressible spirits, in 
time to partake with Seers of as good a breakfast as the 
most respectful of landlords could provide for the most hun- 
gry of guests, and which in no way impaired the agreeable 
state of his sensations. The day was again one of those 
pretematurally bright ones with which Nature blesses the 
foggy, " sea-girt isle" at this season, as if in compensation 
for her indifferent generosity during the rest of the year. 
The sky and atmosphere of Naples seemed transferred to 
the particular road over which the coach took its way with 
our hero; feeling more like a healthy, young Nemaean lion 
than a mere man ; and such a road, and such enthusiastic 
admiration as it inspired our two travellers with, and such 
questions as they asked the coachman, and such astonish- 
ment as the latter evinced to be asked such questions by 
Englishmen, and such still farther amazement as he was 
thrown into on discovering they were Americans, and such 
unaffected and highly gratifying compliments as he paid 
them on the " wery excellent manner in vich they spoke 
the English langvedge/^ and such questions as he asked 
about Jerusalem when he found they were from the United 
States ! and such a famous lunch as they took, and such a 
fluttering at the heart as Harry experienced as they ap- 
proached London, and such an immense, endless, black, 
crowded, busy, stupendous sort of place as it seemed to be, 
and such glances as he cast around him to see any one 
who might be Moore, or Wellington, or the king ; and, in 
short, if the reader have any sort of experience in the com- 
position of this sort of historical narrative, he must see at 
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once that to describe it all is impossible. Besides, we ajre 
not quite certain we ought to tell the simple feelings which 
roll through the mind of a susceptible young Yankee on 
coming abroad for the first time. This, however, Harry 
himself was afterward heard to confess, that he was as 
much astonished on seeing Piccadilly and Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, as the boy in the story was on being shown, for the 
first time, the useful and celebrated letter A ! 

A hackney-coach brought the two wanderers safe and 
sound to L ^'s Hotel in Bond-street. Harry first in- 
dulged himself in a short walk, in which, somewhat to his 
disappointment, though he knew all the while how ridicu- 
lous it was, he did not see St. Paul's, Drury Lane, West- 
minster Abbey, Windsor Palace, the Parliament House, the 
Tower, and the Monument all standing together in a row to 
be looked at, and in which, although he met many people, 
he did not see O'Connell, or Lord Byron, or Shakspeare» or 
Scott, or Lord Chatham, or Falstaflf, or Richard the Third, 
didn't have his pockets picked, and didn't, in short, meet 
with any astounding adventures whatever. He then re- 
turned to the hotel to as nice a dinner as could vpossibly be 
prepared, and ate it, in company with Seers, with as nice an 
appetite as a reascmable man might wish to have. 

It would give us infinite pleasure to go on in this way, 
and describe each one of his sensations as the wonderful 
metropolis broke gradually upon him, what absurd American 
ideas were now and then corrected, what surprises and de- 
lights he experienced, and so forth. Byt the fact is, he got 
through with several days in such a confused, exquisite sort 
of way that it would be diflicult to render any coherent ac- 
count. At the end of that time, however, he began to sub- 
side a little. He had graduated himself to the dimensions 
and peculiarities 6f the place he was in, and began to have 
^ dim recollection that he lived in the nineteenth century, 
and that there were various personages mentioned in Eng- 
lish history and literature who possibly might have other 
occupations than walking about the streets of London to be 
stared at, by very green young Yankee travellers. 

Seers was to start for the Continent in a day or two, and 
before he went they both bethought them of iheir promise 
to their old, good-natured sea comrade, Rivington. Having 
hunted up his address, which Harry had taken in his pocket- 
book, and inquired the proper calling hour, they repaired to 
Grosvenor-street. 
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~ The h^use was rather a stately one, and both the visiters 
fancied they had made some mistake as they rang the bell. 
A dignified-looking man, in a plain livery, with powdered 
hair, opened the door, and to their query, if Mr. Rivington 
lived there, replied with an air of some surprise, but very 
respectfully, 

'^ The Earl of Rivington lives here. His lordship is at 
home. Shall I take your names ?" 

" The Earl of Rivington !" echoed Harry. 

" His lordship !" said Seers, stepping back. " Oh no, 
certainly not ; we have mistaken the house." 

The servant waited with deference their ultimate con- 
clusion. Seers was for going back at once, but Harry had 
a different idea. 

" Pray, has his lordship lately been absent from Eng- 
land ?" he inqmred. 

" His lordship returned a few days ago from — ah ! per- 
haps," continued the man, still more respectfully, <* you are 
the two American gentlemen who came with his lordship 
from America ?" 

" Yes, yes," replied Harry, not quite concealing his as- 
tonishment. 

'' Let us go back !" whispered the modest Seers, blush- 
ing very much. " An earl ! bless me ! 1 have no desire 
to—" 

" No, let us go in," said Harry. 

"You were expected," said the servant, "some days 
ago." 

The man led them to the broad stairs, where they were 
received by another, who conducted them through several 
lofty and richly-furnished rooms, into one which belonged 
to a side apartment. Here they were left a few moments 
alone, struck with the elegance and opulence of all they 
saw, and the beauty of various marble statues, and large and 
splendid paintings which adorned the walls. Seers, who 
had probably pursued a path of humble obscurity and sim- 
ple poverty, scarcely dared sit on the deep fauteuils, but, 
after attempting one, rose with a new blush, and took a 
place on the edge of a large damask chair. Harry had seen 
luxury before, but he was rather curious to see how the dis- 
tinguished nobleman, whom he had been so very free and 
easy with for the last few weeks, would receive his humble 
travelling companions in their own character. 
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** Why, Mr. Lennox," whispered Seers, " isn't ibis an ex- 
traordinary adventure ?" 

'^ Yes, but a pleasant one." 

*' I don't know^, really ; I certainly had rather be well oat 
of it. What if there be ladies with him !" 

" Well, you're not afraid of ladies, I hope !" 

''But will he come in hie own dress, just as usual, do 
you think ? or have earls any particular costume ?" 

" What ! cap and ostritch-feathers, and velvet robes, do 
you think," said Harry, laughing, '' like a stage noblemaa ?" 

" At least," said Seers, " it's very embarrassing to feel 
such an immense difference between one man and anodier, 
to stand before a fellow-creature as if he were a — a — " 

" Pooh ! nonsense !" • 

" And to have people looking down upon you with their 
high greatness, and asking you to kneel. like Mordecai the 
Jew at the king's gate. When he was incog, he was, of 
course, very civil ; but now, I don't believe he can be pleas- 
ed to see such an humble man as I in bis royal halls : I 
think I'll go back." 

" No, no," said Harry, laughing, and heading him by the 
arm. " You shan't stir a step. The Earl of Rivington is 
a gentleman, as you are, and a gentleman is the same in all 
countries and all ranks. He asked you to his house, and—* 
hush, some one comes." 

The door wap opened, and the object of their fears enter- 
ed with a rapid step and a delighted smile, and, taking the 
hand of each in succession, but first of Seers, in both of his, 
said: 

" I beg a thousand pardons for detaining you. I had a 
person with me. How do you do ?" 

" I'm very well, your lordship, very well indeed," said 
Seers, with the most unlimited blush he had ever been seen 
to produce. " I am, in short, your lordship— pcr/cc% well." 

" You have deceived us," said Harry. " I was quite ig- 
norant we were honoured with the acquaintance of the Earl 
of Rivington." 

"I shall consider that title a misfortune if it make the 
least alteration in our friendship," replied the earL; " But 
you are standing. Now, then, what have you been doing 
with yourself? Where have you been? Have you seen 
anything of London ?" 

** A part of it," said Hany. 
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** A part of it, my lord," echoed Seerg. 

** And how do you get on, Mr. Seers t You look so well, 
if you left home in search of health, I hope you will not be 
obliged to go farther." 

" Oh yes, my lord ; I am going to the Continent in a day 
or two." 

** But you must not go without seeing something mate of 
our famous little island. I have been expecting you sever- 
al days." , 

** May I inquire after — after — ^" ^ 

-' My daughter ? Oh, she is getting on famously, and 
nrves about her voyage. She'll be delighted to see you, 
and will be here in a moment. She will not forget in a hur« 
fy the noble reply you made, Mr. Seers, to that sad fellow, 
Mr. Bamett." 

Seers bowed and blushed, and got himself more at ease 
On the chair, which before he had scarcely touched. 

** Ah, there she is. Here are our friends at last, my dear." 

" Are you not ashamed of yourselves, both of you ?" she 
said, giving her hand, with pleasure beaming from her faco 
too plainly to be affected ; " we thought you had forgotten us." 

** You have given us such a pretty romantic adventure," 
said Harry, " that forgetfuhiess for the future is quite out of 
the question." 

" Where are you sta3dng ? Ah, at L 's ; well, I must 

insist upon Mr. Seers putting off his departure for a few 
days. We must not let him go away without doing the 
honours of our Old England for him. You must come into 
the country for a week, and we must show you a little more 
of the town than mere passing strangers see — and — " 

*' My lord," said a servant, opening the door, " the Duke 
of G ." 

Seers started and blushed again. 

" Two American friends, Mr. Lennox, Mr. Seers," said 
the earl. 

" You're just from America, I suppose ?" inquired the duke. 

" Yes," said Harry ; " and I believe I have the honour 
of bringing you a letter of introduction." 

" Delighted to meet you," said the Duke of G . 

And a light, laughing, lively conversation of several min- 
utes ensued, in which both Harry and Seers were uncon- 
sciously made to bear a part, and in which they akeady fe^t 
as much at their ease as when chatting on the deck of their 
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old packet-ship. Harry, ho^rever, though fasoinftted, rose 
to go, and the earl said : 

" What ! you have akeady learned to be so careful of 
your time ? Well, off with you, then, if you are so wild ; 
but you must come dine with me next Saturday at six — both 
of you." 

" With the greatest pleasure," said Harry, while Seers 
blushed and bowed in speechless astonishment and deUght 
at his previous fears of English aristocratic society. 

" And before I let you go," added the earl, " I must have 
your promise to spend at least a week with me in the coun- 
try, and to let me put you in the way of seeing something 
of the town." 

The servant conducted them to the door, which was 
opened by another one with a bow, and the two young 
Americans, a few days after their arrival in London, found 
themselves at once in the very highest circle of that cele- 
brated society, for which so many millionaires sigh and 
strive in vain, and under the friendly and familiar protection 
of one who, without farther inquiries, thdy had no difficulty 
in perceiving, was one of the wealthiest and most distin-* 
guished noblemen of England, as, on inquiry, they learned 
he was. 

Seers was astounded. 

" Why, they're delightful^ superb people," said he. " I 
never felt more at ease in the company of my most intimate 
friends. Pm sure I never expected to be so sociable with 
a duke and an earl !" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

On returning to the hotel Secfrs found a letter for him. 
He became pale as he saw it, for it was sealed with black. 
W^hile reading it he trembled violently, sank into a chair, 
and burst into tears. 

Harry had learned to love this young man for his purity 
and gentleness, his warm heart and intelligent mind, which, 
though he was totally unacquainted with the world, was 
richly stored with the knowledge to be derived from books. 
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Hairy approached him with feeling, while Seert wept in 
silence. 

" What is it, my dear friend ?" 

" My wife !" murmured he. " We were all in all to each 
other. She gave up a little income of her own in order to 
enable me to come abroad. She refused to accompany nic 
from motives of economy. I left her in perfect health, and 
now she's dead — dead — deadV^ and he repealed the word, 
as if he had forgotten all other things in that tremendous 
idea. An interesting scene followed, in which Harry man- 
ifested the deepest sympathy and attempted to offer conso- 
lation. At length the poor fellow took his hand and said, 

" I thank you for your sympathy, Mr. Lennox ; but, for 
the present, leave me." 

For a moment Harry hesitated, almost apprehensive lest 
the sudden and violent shock might lead to some act of 
desperation ; but, on looking at the face of his unfortunate 
friend, his streaming and upraised eyes, and the tranquil 
resignation which even acute anguish did not deprive him 
of, he felt ashamed of his suspicion, and still more ashamed 
of the manner in which he himself had met the first (and, 
compared with the present affliction of Seers, how insignif- 
icant 1) shock he had received from the displeasure of Miss 
Elton, when he for a moment proposed to terminate his ex- 
istence. He went out, therefore, and, his heart sweUing 
with compassion, left him alone. 

The whole of that day and the next Seers kept his 
chamber, refusing to receive even his friend. In the after- 
noon of the third day, however, he sent for Harry, and m^t 
him with a calm and even cheerful smile. A Bible lay 
open before him. 

" Well, my dear Mr. Lennox, it is over," said he ; and, 
though his eyes were continually wet, he did not weep. 
" You would not believe me if I were to describe to you 
how calm, cheerful, and happy I am ; how this loss has 
purified and elevated me ; how much more spiritual and in- 
tellectual it has made me. I now possess two inexhaust- 
ible sources of delight, which, although they existed before, 
were not visible to me in their true value. One is the rec- 
ollection of her, the spotless purity of her mind, the inex- 
haustible tenderness of her nature, and the angelic sweet- 
ness of her temper. From this, when it renders me too 
sad, I turn to the second. I paint the wished-for, happy 
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moment when d^ath sbaU relieve me from die cares and 
griefs of life, and I shall meet her once more, a radiant an- 
gel, never to be separated again." 

Harry saw it relieved him to speak, and he, therefore, 
suffered him to go on without interruption. As he now 
raised his face, beaming with hope and pleasure, he ad- 
dressed him with feeling and sincerity on the subject of his 
loss. 

"But, after all," continued he, "notwithstanding your 
grief, how happy you are ! I have never lost a friend. I 
don't know what death is ; I cannot fancy what effect it 
would have on me. Should I ever suffer such a calamity, 
I shall think of you ; I shall do more — I shall envy you.^ 

" Here," said Seers, laying his hand on the Bible, " I 
find consolation for all grief, solution to all mystery, advice 
for every situation. You are an unbeliever ; but you will 
come to it one of these days." 

Harry shook his head. 

" Indeed, I wish I could." 

" Ah, my young friend, I once, like you, doubted, derided 
it all. Youth sees only the objections, of Ivhibh there are 
some, apparently, unanswerable, I freely allow ; but the 
united arguments in its favour are infinitely more so. A 
subject so vast — a scheme which commenced with the 
globe, runs through all human history, and, embracing tbe 
creation, the universe, and man, passes over death, and com- 
prehends the ultimate destiny of the soul beyond the grave, 
and the final termination of sublunary things. So vast a 
subject may be supposed to contain some discrepancies, or, 
at least, what may appear so to us." 

Harry listened with respectful attention and interest. 

" What do you mean," inquired he, " for I am very ig- 
norant on this subject, by the scheme of Christianity ex- 
tending from the beginning of the world ? GhhstiaBity is 
only eighteen hundred years old, is it not ?" 

" Have you ever examined the prophecies ?" 

" I have looked them over." 

" Well ! you are but a young pupil ! but I'll tell you 
what," he added, cheerfully, "you shall go through a course 
of religious reading with me ; it will not, believe me, be 
either a dull or a sad task. We will look into the evidences 
of Christianity together. It will relieve me" (and his eyes 
were full of tears while he spoke) " from a weak indulgence 
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of gmf, and I venture to hope you will either make me an 
infidel, or I shall convert you into a Christian." 

*' Yes, but," said Harry, " I have already examined ; I 
have read the Bible continuously through; I have read 
Newton, Butler, and all that sort of thing." 

'* AU that sort of thing !" echoed Seers. *' But an exam- 
ination, by a mind in such a state as yours, unaided by one 
more experienced, is sometimes likely to do mpre harm 
than good. Let us do it together. Let us leave London to- 
gether : accompany me on to Italy, for I have now less cause 
to return to America than I had before. We will read and 
study the whole subject together ; I will point out the way. 
It is the most important thing for you, for of what avail is it 
if a. man gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Oh, 
you will find more happiness in this than in any other thing. 
One day in his courts is better than a thousand. You had 
better be a doorkeeper in the house of your God than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness. You will then be able to say, 
when misfortune overtakes you, as it has now overtakea 
me^*and it vnll overtake you — you cannot expect to walk 
trough this vale of tears unscathed — ^you will be able to 
say, as I do, ^ Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my 
Gk>d.'" 

From whatever secret association, there was nothing 
which repelled Harry more than phrases quoted in conver- 
sation from the Scriptures^ Strong in yet undisappointed 
hope and buoyant happiness, he felt a disagreeable impres- 
sion from the sight of his friend's sorrow, nor was he pleas- 
ed with the prediction of evil to himself. He therefore only 
replied : 

*' My good friend, you know I have come abroad to see 
Europe — ^not to study what I might better have studied at 
home. Besides, I am engaged to-day to dine with the Earl 
of Rivington, to go into the country with him, to pay a visit 

to the Duke of G , to do a thousand things. You, also, 

are engaged to the earl, you know." 

*' He will require no better apology fcH: my absence from 
his table and from London, than the sad event which has 
stniek me, and which you will please to tell him. I shall 
start for the Continent to-morrow. I was wrong to press you 
too &r, perhaps. Your time will doubtless come. In the 
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ihean Trhile, we must bid good-by now. You. are now goin^ 
to dine with the earl, and will be late out. I shall go early 
in the morning, and we shall not see each other again.'' 

^' Good-by, my friend. We shall meet, doubtless, once 
more, when, I trust, time will have soflened your anguish." 

" Time !" said he : " I trust myself to Him who made 
time." 

And so they parted, poor Seers to his sad thoughts and 
spiritual consolations ; Harry to a scene of brilliant gayety 
and novel delight, which might well have dazzled an older 
person, and over his anticipations of which the light shad- 
ow caused by the grief and the prediction of Seers passed 
immediately away. 

Time and space will not allow our relating at full the 
experience of our hero as a man of pleasure and fashion : 
how he found himself at dinner after he left Seers, in the 
midst of the most distinguished society that one of his own 
fancies would have conjured up ; how every individual he 
sat by, when he heard him named, almost made him start ; 
how Moore sat opposite him, and Lord Brougham near, 
and Sir Robert Peel on one side, and Mr. Bulwer on the 
other ; and how the delightful young lady he had known as 
Miss Rivington smiled and whispered to him something 
about Pontius Pilate and Nebuchadnezzar, and how the earl 
was exactly like a father to him, and how much at ease and 
perfectly delighted he found himself in five niinutes, and 
what a charming person Lady Rivington was, and what 
plans were made for his future sight-seeing, and how he 
had another invitation to pass a week or two at the enchant- 
ing seat of Lord H , and how he went home from this 

dinner, and stopped in at the king's theatre to hear the most 
magnificent music in the world, and had the inexpressible 
pleasure of seeing Taglioni floating about the stage like a 
sylph, and how he did go out to the seat of his distinguish- 
ed friend, though not before he had seen London pretty well 
and made some agreeable acquaintance, and how many let- 
ters he wrote to his father and Frank, describing all these 
fine things in the style of the Ara^bian Tales, and how anx- 
ious he was to have letters from home, and how he never 
had been, since his first birthday, one ten thousandth time 
so enchanted with life and this bright world. A poor time 
for the sad and spiritual Seers to ask him to leave London 
and all these fine things, and bury himself in studiesi Qf qq 
grave a nature as religion. 
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' Two weeks thus passed away, as time would naturally 
pass to such a young man, with such friends and under such 
circumstances. 

In the very midst of it all, when his sky was the most 
cloudless and his prospect the brightest, the news of the 
bloody and inexplicable duel — of Frank's death — of his moth- 
er's almost fatal illness, and of the grief and despair of the 
family, burst upon him like a thunderbolt. It was commu- 
nicated in a letter from his father, but in a style so different 
from his usual gayety, that the manner shocked Harry al- 
most as much as the matter. The letter was not long, but, 
after simply detailing the event, their horror and wonder, 
concluded by requesting him to remain abroad, as it was the 
advice of the physician and the intention of Mr. Lennox to 
bring his wife and Mary to Europe in the course of the au- 
tumn. Emmerson also strongly advised it, and offered, with 
a disinterestedness characteristic of him, to bear the whole 
burden of the office till they should all return. 

But for this injunction, Harry, in his anguish, would have 
sailed for New- York in the next ship. The blow was al- 
most too much for him. He staggered into- his room on 
finishing the letter, b]ind with tears, stunned, and in an ag- 
ony of horror and despair. He could not believe it. The 
last letter of Frank was lying on his table, fresh from his 
hand ; he could only exclaim, amid his bursting sobs, '' Oh 
Frank, my brother ! my beloved brother ! shall I never see 
you more !" 

Never was brother more tenderly beloved. In a moment 
all the splendid gayeties around him lost their charm. The 
sun seemed extinguished, Nature a dead blank, and the idea 
of future happiness utterly impossible. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Colonel Nicholson saw the ruin he had caused with 
a vindictive delight. It soothed his wounded vanity and 
gratified his revenge. Glendenning, who had presumed to 
mate himself with him, had fallen into insignificance. 
White, whom he feared as much as he detested, had been 

Vol. II.— L 
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oUigfed to act as the hinnble iaa^meat of his frisnd'ii 
destruction and his own disgrace. Let not the reader snp- 
pose the character too darkly drawn. Life afibrds. exam- 
ples enough, although the unthinking world does not always 
become fully acquainted with them. When selfishness and 
ambition take possession of a character not blessed with 
the Divine light of religion^ that character will go as far ia 
the way of evil as its own interest will let it. The death 
of Frank, the desperate folly of Glendenning, who ran di- 
rectly into the snare laid for him, his degradation from his 
rank, the resignation and departure of White, were all so 
many triumphs to Nicholson, while it rendered him more ar- 
rogant and inflated his ideas of his. own importance to a yet 
higher degree. His ambition had been unusual before, now 
it was overweening. His parasites and flatterers, and they 
were not few, played upon his weakness and exaggerated 
it almost into a malady — a monomania. His demeanour to 
all whom he did not consider his equals became intolerable, 
and' to insult every one near him (and who had not the 
means of resenting) from a vicious amusement became at 
length an unconscious habit. His exorbitant pomposity ap- 
peared to be pampered by the course of events, and, as if 
Providence were willing to punish such a character by dis- 
playing it fully in the broad sunshine, a circumstance oc- 
curred calculated to infect him with new arrogance, and to 
cause- him to conceal his peculiarities with less caution. 

This circumstance, by which, it seemed, the worse he 
grew, the more favoured he was with worldly success, was 
the sudden death of his elder brother, which was immedi- 
ately followed by that of his father. By these events a 
princely estate and the title of Lord Middleton fell very un- 
expectedly to him, and he returned to England. 

On reaching London, that love of display, which was one 
of his strongest passions, led. him to an immediate assump- 
tion of a style dazzling even amid the splendours of this 
most dazzling of all metropolises. The once admired sot' 
rees at Canada of the comparatively humble Lieutenant- 
colonel Nicholson were cast into the shade by the costly 
elegance and hospitality of Lord Middleton. Few gave 
more or better dinncars. But however his love of show was 
gratified by this muniflcenpe, that was not his principal ob- 
ject. It had been always one of his strongest desires to 
ceceive a diplomatic appointment, and both his late father 
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and brother had long been engaged in negotiations to this 
effect If these negotiations had not been carried on with 
any particular prospect of success, they had kept the sub- 
ject alive in the minds of certain distinguished persons in 
England, and they had kept a]ive the pleasing flame in the 
bosom of the great man himself, engaged in the arrogant 
and haughty duties of his distant post ; and if they had been 
broken off by the death of the two noble applicants, it was 
only that they might be renewed with much more energy 
by the party principally concerned. 

Among those who, unacquainted with the real character 
of the present Lord Middleton, had yielded to his solicita- 
tions and given him their influence, was the Earl of Riving- 
ton, and his influence was of a kind not likely to be exer- 
cised without effect. At the moment to which we now call 
the attention of the reader, he had exerted himself with so 
much sincerity that success appeared about to crown the 
most determined, the most brilliant desire which had ever 
swelled Lord Middleton's cold and pompQUs heart with the 
sweets of selfish triumph. 

The Earl of Rivington had a seat about thirty mile^s from 
London, to which he was in the habit of resorting when 
business did not permit a more distant excursion, and where 
he constantly gave rendezvous to his noble ^ends. Here 
he lived with the freedom and simplicity of a farmer, though, 
it must be confessed, a farmer pretty well surrounded by the 
comforts and luxuries of life. Here he was staying at the 
opening of our present chapter. 

Harry had become a familiar and very ^favourite guest in 
the family of his benevolent and distinguished old travel- 
ling companion, before the affecting intelligence of his 
brother's death had reached him. The high polish and 
thorough acquaintance with the world of the English noble- 
man, eombined with his cultivated mind, open, warm heart, 
and easy manners, had presented to Harry something so 
fascinating, that he not only admired, but learned to love 
him almost as a father, and the freshness, intelligence, and 
ingenuousness of the young American, his warmth of heart, 
strength of mind, and straightforward sincerity and honesty 
of character, combined with (for so young a man) very con- 
siderable attainments and particularly pleasing manners and 
person, charmed the earl into an intimacy which became 
gradually a friendship. Long before the dreadful blow had 
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fallen upon him, Harry had unbosomed himself to his illus- 
trious host, who knew all about him, his unlucky affair with 
Miss Elton, his affectionate family relations, his generous, 
warm-hearted father, Frank's prompt and spirited character, 
and evea little Seth's difficulties in finding a commodious 
resting-place for his hands and feet. He had brought to 
Europe with him, also, such letters of introduction as, when 
produced, did not at all check the earl's predisposition in 
his favour. 

When in some degree recovered from the first effects of 
the appalling calamity which had fallen upon his family, and 
in pursuance of the advice and request of his father to wait 
in Europe, Harry resolved to spend a year or two in see* 
ing England^ Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and carried the 
plan into effect thoroughly, with great benefit to his mind, 
but not without a perceptible change in his health and hap- 
piness. He had found it impossible to bear, with anything 
like th^ philosophy of which he had been somewhat pre- 
viously in the habit of boasting, the loss of Frank in such a 
way. Time seemed rather to strengthen than diminish its 
effects on his imagination. 

No philosophy but one can afford consolation to grief for 
tlie dead without hardening the heart and narrowing the 
mind, and Harry was far too sensible and affectionate to 
seek relief in flippant forgetfulness or selfish pleasure. 

In thses two years his character had altered as much as 
his appearance. He had grown thin and pale. Death, the 
most tremendous of thoughts, had entered his mind ; he had 
several times since his departure seen its effects upon oth- 
ers, but now it presented itself to him in a new aspect. He 
loved his brother so, he had been so much with him, all his 
plans and thoughts of life were so interwoven with him, that 
Frank formed a part of the world, of nature, in his imagina- 
tion. This part of nature was now annihilated ; one black, 
terrifice, and ominous blot had been dashed upon the picture, 
before all happiness and sunshine. He could hereafter do 
nothing without thinking of Frank ; he could enjoy no pleas- 
ure, cherish no hope, overcome no difficulty, achieve no 
honour, accomplish no enterprise without being haunted by 
the shadow of Frank. Over his visit to Europe a frightful 
cloud had come — a cloud which could never be dissipated ; 
and on his return borne, among all the images which await- 
ed him there, stood prominent and horrible, shrouded in un* 
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natural gloom, the grave, the early, unhonoured, blood-stain- 
ed grave of him who, until now, had been his brightest hope 
and surest reliance. By nature he was of a thoughtful and 
brooding disposition. There are men who can thus behold 
a beloved object struck suddenly down and mysteriously 
hurled from the arena, and yet forget, in their selfish inter- 
ests, the solemn lesson. Harry was not one of those. He 
felt he could never forget, never recover from the shock. 
He could never be to others what he was ; the world could 
never be what it had been to him. 

But it was not grief alone from which he suffered ; it was 
not only his heart which had been struck A new idea, and 
the most mighty and startling of all ideas to those who are 
not wholly possessed by mere vulgar, visible things, had en- 
tered his mind. Death, like some sublime discord, had made 
itself beard through the deep, universal harmony of nature. 
His meditations thus aroused, he saw, with horror, could nev- 
er again be laid at rest. Death had been revealed to him ; 
the scales had fallen from his eyes ; the universe had be- 
come a new universe to him ; the real had been transform- 
ed into the unreal. All the pomp and promise of the world 
had shrunk to a theatric spectacle ; those he loved, to emp- 
ty visions, destined to vanish at any moment ; himself to an 
insect without any just value or rational object. 

This state of mind prevented all the expected enjoyment 
of his year's travel, and counteracted, in a great degree, the 
desire of self-cultivation. Without faith in revelation, the 
idea of a future existence appeared ridiculous. Even grief 
for the loss he had sustained seemed a weakness, for why 
weep for or continue to love that which does not, which nev- 
er can exist ? 

Exhausted by these reflections, he at length found a cer- 
tain relief in the languor by which they were succeeded, 
though this languor itself soon became almost insupportable. 
In his desire to escape it he consulted a physician. 

Of all men, physicians possess the best opportunities of 
doing good ; none have such influence over a vast variety 
of individuals ; none are the depositories' of so many family 
secrets, behold the human mind in a state more favourable 
to the reception of true knowledge. But how few of these 
gentlemen are religious men? how few, while they give 
Sieir senna and rhubarb, think of looking into " the mind 
L2 
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di^^ased t" In the pursuit of worldly learning, hovr frequeift- " 
ly do they forget to seek, and so administer spiritual light t 

Doctor Jackson was a fat, florid-faced, sleek little man, 

with a very round stomach, who had his guinea a visit, roll- 

, ed about town in a luxurious carriage, loved the pleasures of 

the table, and never thought of looking beyond the world to 

remedy the world's evil. 

" You want pleasure — society — excitement," said Doctor 
Jackson. " Take your bottle of wine — Port or old Sherry ! 
Ride, go to the opera, and dash into the world a Uttie. You 
want excitement." 

Harry sighed. At the moment a note was brought ia 
from the Earl of Rivington, begging him to come down to 
his seat. 

" There ! there's your man," said the doctor. " Go to 
him ; dine, sup, play, laugh, fall in love. Tut, man ! in a 
month there'll be no holding you back." 

So Harry accepted the earl's invitation, and resolved to 
seek excitement. He had been too much with his own 
thoughts. The affair of the duel had absorbed him. He 
had not yet learned the details, and he could not imagine 
them. He seemed to be the sport, indeed, of a destiny 
equally cruel and capricious. First Miss Elton, whom he 
loved, and who, on mature reflection, he could not but believe 
loved him, had chosen to cast him off with unconcealed 
scorn. Then Frank's bosom friend, the amiable and belov- 
ed guest of his family, had left them in apparent friendship, 
and returned to murder him. The cause was a mystery to 
him, which he had yearned to fathom ; but he dreaded to 
probe his yet unhealed wound by the discovery of new de-' 
tails. The grief he experienced was scarcely more strong* 
than the deep disgust and indignation with which he re- 
garded Glendenning, who appeared to him a hollow itnd' 
unprincipled man of the world, whom he felt he could iiol? 
meet without losing his self-command. This thought by 
degrees became habitual to him. It was the only one 
which afforded him any relief, or, as Dr. Jackson wo^d 
call it, "excitement." He would not seek Glendenning. 
He had no reason to suppose his brother had not fallen in 
a fair duel, such as must and ought to take place between 
gentlemen ; but, in the present one, the circumstances ap- 
peared so peculiar, that the anticipation of one day meeting 
Glendenning afforded him a dark delight. He would not 
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Mok biiU'-^that would be called bloody ; but on an accident- 
al encounter, . he loved, to picture the blood-stained, false 
friend quailing beneath his eye, and accounting to him for 
the extraordinary event which had happened, in a way suf- 
ficient to satisfy his most scrupulous doubts, or else brought 
to a stem account beneath a brother's indignant arm. 

It has been seen that our hero had acquired unerring skill 
with the pistol. This skill he had kept perfect by practice. 
A certain dark instinct taught him there would come a time, 
for him to avail himself of it — a time not sought, but present- 
ed to him by accident, by fortune. Let not the reader re- 
gard this young man too severely, thus cherishing over his 
brother's bloody grave new schemes of blood ; but let it be 
remembered he is young, and unblessed with any light from 
above to guide his steps ; that he loved his brother with ten- 
der devotion, and that he did not believe there existed any 
other power except his own hand which would revenge his 
murder — if it should appear, on examination, that he had 
been too " savagely slaughtered." In this mood of mind, 
he reached the Earl of Rivington's. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A LARGE company were assembled at B Hall. 

Among them were several, to behold whom a year ag(> 
would have stirred strange emotions in Harry's enthusias- 
tic and inexperienced heart ; but now he scarcely gave at- 
tention to what was passing around him. His manners 
were changed as well as his countenance ; and his host was 
pained to perceive he had not only become pale and thin, 
but gloomy and distracted in his demeanour. He resolved, 
if possible, to arouse him. When the ladies had left the 
table, therefore, he several times attempted to draw him into 
conversation. Harry felt this attention gratefully, but had 
not the spirits to avaol himself of it, and soon fell back into 
silence, leaving the conversation to others better able and 
willing to conduct it. 

The various usual subjects were discussed : wine, horses, 
music, and the events of the day. To the remarks on each 
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of these Harry had listened with apparent attenticMQ, though 
in silence, without taking liny share in them. At length, 
gliding carelessly from subject to subject, they fell into a 
debate upon pistol-firing ; and one person, who had spo- 
ken a great deal, and' with the authoritative air of one ac- 
customed rather to decide than to debate questions, asserted 
that he had acquired a perfection of aim not surpassable. 

" I tell you what, my lord," said the earl, still anxious 
to bring forward his young friend, "I believe you are a 
practised hand, but I will not allow that you are either in- 
fallible or unsurpassable ; and I'll undertake to find a shot 
at least your equal, if not your superior." 

" You have not seen me fire, I presume," replied the per- 
son to whom this was addressed, rather grandly. " I should 
not feel honest in allowing you to engage in such a hopeless 
enterprise." < 

" Well," said the earl, rather misquoting Byron, 

* Most men, till by experience rendered sager, 
Are willing to back their opinionB (or whateyer the line is) 
with a wager.' 

What will you bet?" 

" If you iseek throughout England for my equal, a hundred 
guineas," said Lord Middleton. 

'< If I go no farther than this table, and threaten you a su- 
perior ?" rejoined the earl, laughing. 

*^ Five hundred guineas to one hundred," replied Lord 
Middleton, casting his eyes slowly around the company, as 
if to assure himself that no celebrated shot was, unknown 
to him, seated by his side. 

" I take the bet," replied the earl ; " and as it's quite light 
enough, we'll decide it this moment." 

" Agreed !" exclaimed Middleton ; " but who's your man ?" 

" My young friend Lennox, there," said the earl, delight- 
ed, at last, to have hit upon a method of breaking his rev- 
eries. 

Lord Middleton started, -and fixed his eyes on the young 
man thus abruptly introduced to him. After ordering pis- 
tols, and the necessary preparations to be made upon the 
lawn before the door, the earl related the incident which 
had occurred between Harry and Bamett on their voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

The story was admirably told, and brought Harry at once 
into the foreground. In tl^e mean while, by the mild light 
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of the lafe setting sun, although it was nearly nine o'clock, 
a mark had been set up, pistols loaded, and the whole com- 
pany repaired tO|the spot. 

The target was a board, upon which was painted the 
form of a man of not above the usual dimensions. Upon 
the breast had been ordered a star, but the person acting as 
the painter, entering poetically into the spirit of the thing, 
instead of a star, had drawn, in about its natural size, a hu- 
man heart. 

The scene and the occasion gave rise to a great many 
lively remarks, and it was in the midst of a peal of merry 
laughter that Lord Middleton marched forward, with his 
commanding military figure, and, after some moments' care- 
ful aim, launched his ball into the little finger of his painted 
victim. His pjrevious conversation had rather produced the 
impression that be was a brag ; and although the earl would 
certainly not have bet had he not believed he possessed 
much of the skill of which he boasted, yet there were oth- 
ers who were rather surprised that he hit the mark at all. 

Harry stepped forward, and fired without any pause. His 
ball lodged in the breast, within two inches of the heart. 

The second fire, Middleton struck the arm ; and with a 
very important and rather proud face, gave way to his op- 
ponent, who, in a manner equally careless with that of his 
previous attempt, sent his ball again through the body one 
inch below the object of his aim. 

" Now to decide !" said the earl ; for they were to fire 
three times ; ^' though 1 rather think, my lord, you are a 
loser." 

" We shall be able to tell that better afler the contest is 
concluded," said Middleton, with a certain grandeur; as he 
fired, carefully, slowly, and skilfully. He did not strike 
the heart,, but his bail went rather nearer to it than the 
nearest of his opponent's. 

This was the best shot yet, and the noble marksman re- 
ceived the compliments of all, and even offered his condo- 
lence to*Rivington for the loss of his wager. But while he 
was playing off in advance the modest airs of a conqueror, 
Harry stepped forward with somewhat more care, and aim- 
ed with a steadier eye. A general exclamation announced 
the result. The ball had sunk directly into the centre of 
the heart. We should have observed that the distance had 
been lengthened much beyond that usually prescribed in 
real " affairs." 
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The victory was hailed with a good deal of mirth, in 
which all joined except the defeated nobleman, who, vam 
and ambitious in small things as well as great, could not 
prevent a shade of displeasure crossing his face. 

" Upon my soul, my lord, I sincerely condole with you," 
said one. " You have lost* your money and your reputation 
at the same time." 

" You should rather congratulate him," remarked another, 
" that he could receive such an awkward visiter by proxy P 

" Had you yourself been there — " said a third. 

" We should have wanted an ambassador to , I be- 
lieve," interrupted the earl, perceiving the unusual serious- 
ness of Middle ton, and hoping to soothe his wounded vanity 
by this brilliant recollection. . 

" I scarcely slept last night," said Middleton, " having 
some very important aflairs to anange, and my hand trem«> 
bles a little." 

" But where and how have you acquired such a skill, 
Mr. Lennox ?" asked the earl. 

" At first for amusement," replied Harry, gravely. " \ 
have all my life been in the habit of practising with my 
brother, who, although in the army, strove in vain to equal 
me. He was shot in a duel a year ago. Since that — ^'* 

" Ah ! there is Lady Rivington ; let us join her," inter- 
rupted Middleton. 

" By-the-way, my lord," said Rivington, as if he had 
suddenly recollected something, " y(m can, perhaps, oblige 
Mr. Lennox with some information respecting this unhappy 
affair. It occurred during his absence from America, and 
when you were with your regiment in Canada." 

Harry raised his eyes to the face of Middleton, and said, 
with an energy that almost made that gentleman start, 

** Do you know an3rthing of it, my lord ?" 

" Who — /?" stammered Middleton. 

" If you do, you will lay me under an infinite obligation 
by throwing any light on a circumstance which is, to me, 
the deepest and most unfathomable of mysteries, and which 
I have sometimes thought it my duty to set more seriously 
about unravelling." 

" Am I speaking to a brother of Lieutenant Lennox who 
fell in a duel with Captain Glendenning ?" 

" You are, my lord." 

" You have, I trust, no wish to revive an affair already 
too bloody ?" 
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" t hope I am not bloodthirsty," answered Hany, " nor 
will I, under any circumstances, go one step out of my way 
to meet the man who killed my brother. But, should chance 
throw me in his way, any statement from you would direct 
me how far the circumstance requires an investigation. I 
should be able to make up my mind how to act. Where 
was your regiment stationed, my lord ?" 
. "In Montreal." * 

" Why, you were Glendenning's commanding officer !" 

« I was !" 

This short conversation excited extreme interest. Lord 
Middleton was a coward, although, from vanity and the as- 
sociations and habits of a military life, he could, when occa- 
sion required, meet death, at least, with apparent compo- 
sure. His very love of display made him bold, but at this, 
moment, of all moments, he did not wish to leave the world, 
which was just becoming brighter to him than ever. Nei- 
ther did he desire to kill Mr. Lennox, the friend of his noble 
host, and after the part he had played in the duel which 
had ended in the death of his brother. He was not inclin- 
ed seriously to be cruel, except when urged by some self- 
ish passion, and in the present case every consideration 
united to make a conflict disagreeable, as one in which he 
could gain nothing, and might lose much. It would be ig- 
norance, too, of human nature, to suppose that, with other 
thoughts, the very particidar precision with which young 
Lennox's ball had hovered around the centre of the target, 
and at last plunged directly into it, had not some influence 
over him. He perceived, however, that, although on the 
brink of a precipice, he had only to walk calmly forward 
to avoid the chasm. White and Glendenning were not 
there to betray bini, and no one present actually knew any 
of the details of the matter. Harry had declared he never 
would, under any circumstances, step out of his way to seek 
him who had caused his brother's death, birt that only in 
case of being accidentally thrown into his society would he 
act (and action, under such circumstances, was. rather a 
serious business !). He had, then, but to quietly disengage 
himself from so dangerous a companion, and he inwardly 

resolved to leave B Hall on some occasion, real or 

feigned, with as little delay as possible. 

These various considerations, which have occupied us 
so long to write, passed through Lord Middleton's mind in 
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the instant's pause wliich. followed the. last question and 
reply. 

" At last, then, may I hope for an authentic statement 1^ 
demanded Lennox.. 

" It would be useless,'' replied Middleion ; " Captain 
Glendenning is not a person with whom a gentleman can 
associate. To notice him — to meet him would be impossi- 
ble. He was an officer of my regiment, but he is so no 
longer. Of his reckless character, you yourself had a spe- 
cimen in the original insult offered to your brother. He is 
a hot-headed roui and an unprincipled blackguard. This 
is the person after whom you inquire. Shsdl I go on ?" 

" Go on," said Harry, gravely. 

" On his return from his first duel with your ' rother — I 
fear I pain you, Mr. Lennox." 

" Pray go on, my lord." 

'* He became engaged in a brawl in a billiard-room with 
a young officer, who was challenged by him, and who re- 
fiised to fight. The prematurely arranged duel with your 
brother was stated as the cause. Anxious to save the 
young man, I proposed to call a Court of Inquiry, but be- 
fore it could assemble, he was off. The rest you know." 

" And where is Glendenning ?" 

'* As his commanding officer, let me assure you he is un- 
worthy your attention, and entirely beneath it. For this 
and other gross misconduct, he has been already punished. 
He was first cut by all his brother officers, and then tried 
by a Court Martial. His misconduct was as undeniable as 
it was unpardonable. He was cashiered, and left the place, 
degraded and ruined forever. Where he is now, I know not. 
What he is, I have told you. The subject is a painful one 
to me, for I know the unfortunate, weak-minded young 
man's father, and had wished to save him." 

*' I thank your lordship," replied Lennox, after a pause. 

The earl smiled. Middleton breathed more freely, and 
taking Harry by the hand, said, 

« I need not add, my young friend, how sincerely I sym- 
pathize with you ; how sincerely, indeed, I have S3rmpa- 
thized with you long before I knew you." 

The next morning, Middleton announced to his host his 
intention of returning to London, a departure rather sudden, 
but which occasioned more surprise than disappointment. 

A few days subi^equently Harry received letters from 
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Kome. His father, mother, and Marjr had also written. 
He cotdd not refrain from tears as he reflected with what 
perfect happiness he would have had the precious treasures 
completed by one from Frank. The nervous agitation 
into which letters from home throw the wanderer in a for- 
eign land can only be fully understood by him who has ex- 
perienced it. His mother's health did not yet permit her 
coming abroad. His father was attempting to engage him- 
self in his professional occupations to divert his mind. 
Mary was become the most tender of nurses, and continued 
the most devoted of daughters. Not a word of the late 
calamity ! not a word of Fanny. Harry was requested to 
continue his travels, to visit the Continent, to see what was 
to be seen, preparatory to a final return and a serious busi- 
ness career. He was, indeed, rather struck with the ear- 
nestness of his father's letter on this subject. 

" I wish you," thus it read, " to bear continually in mind 
that you are to acquaint yourself with the foundation of your 
profession philosophically and historically, for which pur- 
pose you must by no means abandon your intention of hear- 
ing Savigny, and any other distinguished professor of juris- 
prudence. While you need not deny yourself any neces- 
sary expense, I wisn you to form a habit of sober economy, 
and remember what I have always told you, your way 
through the world is to be achieved by your own industry 
and talents. Do not fall into the idea that you are to start 
a man of fortune. I shall leave you a business which can- 
not fail to be a source of independence, I desire you to 
be studious, and not to come home without availing yourself 
of the advantages which Europe affords in order to render 
you a superior lawyer. We shall be with you by-and-by." 

His mother's letter was short, and written as with the 
tremulous hand of an invalid. The sight of it affected him 
strangely ; it was full of^an affection, which he felt had con- 
centrated upon him with more force since his brother's death, 
and it closed with an earnest appeal that, amid his other 
studies, he would not neglect the most important study of all. 

"Take no thought to yourselves^ saying, what shall we 
eat and what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? for after all these things do the Gentiles seek, and 
your Heavenly Father knoweth you have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousness, and all these things shall be added unto you." 

Vol. n.— M 
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"Ay, my Nearest mother!" he murmured, "how happy 
are you in such a soothing, such a holy illusion. How I 
envy you the power of belief ; perhaps one day I shall share 
it. I have made, at least, one step towards it ; I have learn- 
ed to overcome myself; I have learned to forgive. Glen- 
denning, the murderer of my brother, Uves,^^ 

For two years he had been subdued by grief for the dead, 
a gloomy, hopeless, helpless grief. He often thought it in- 
supportable. Alas 1 we are all apt to think our present suf- 
ferings the worst till we experience those which follow. 

Some beams of religious light seemed penetrating into 
the darkness. He resolved once more to read, not only law, 
but, as his mother had recommended, Christianity. His 
breast was sad, but calm ; his sky was dark, but it almost 
seemed as if the morning were going to break. He did not 
believe, but he admired ; he saw no truth, but he began to dis- 
cover beauty, mystery, and sublimity ; he wished fdr faith. 
Frank's death had overshadowed him. He felt how much of 
his happiness had depended upon that which an instant had 
borne away. The dead, cold breath of the tomb had chiU- 
ed him, and he saw he could never altogether shake its icy 
horror from his heart. What guarantee had he that father, 
mother, sister, and that Fanny Elton, would not; also, die 
before his return ? Why might not one, why might not all 
be torn from him, and what would be his state of mind then ? 
Upon these he had built his hope, his happiness : alas ! then 
he had built his happiness and his hope upon air ! 

" Ah !" he murmured, " if Christianity were true ! if 
Frank were not gone from me forever; if some almighty 
power were directing and protecting us ; if there were a ref- 
uge from grief, a rewarder of virtue, a punisher of sin, a 
conqueror of death, a friend, a father, a God ! what a world 
this would be ! 

" But, alas ! these high and flattering dreams are false ! 
the visions of poets and madmen ! Reality is dark, cold, 
and terrible ! Destiny crushes without pity or care !" 

With these opinions, it is not remarkable that his heart 

' grew sadder and sadder every day ; that life appeared a 

mockery, and virtue, even while he loved it, an idle dream. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

No maa enjoyed life more than Middleton ; we mean 
by life the world. His contracted understanding and self- 
ish heart permitted him to drink all the sweets of the pres* 
ent without troubling himself with recollections of the past 
or speculations concerning the future. His mania for dis- 
tinction had been gratified beyond his most aspiring hopes. 
His pomposity had increased with his power, wealth, and 
rank, and it would be difficult to find a gentleman more fully 
possessed with the idea of his own greatness, and more de- 
sirous of possessing others with it. These high airs were 
set off by his fine person, and he met few who denied to 
him all the outward tokens of the immense respect he re- 
quired. It was now even more than ever his pleasure to 
dazzle all around him, to make the vulgar stare, to reveal 
himself in striking attitudes, and with that soirt of effect 
which nine out of ten of those simple people who compose 
the world innocently suppose real. All the disagreeable 
points of his character were ripened by prosperity into more 
odious perfection, and he had never been more disposed 
than at present to arrogate to himself, to keep people around 
him at a distance, and to enjoy the profound awe and admi- 
ration of valets and hotel-keepers. • The reader must not 
suppose we are attempting to draw an English gentleman ; 
nothing can be more unlike. Simplicity of manner and a 
perfect indifference to display almost invariably form a part 
of their characteristics. The Earl of Rivington was an 
English gentleman. Lord Middleton belonged to no class 
of any country, but to human nature. 

One morning, towards the autumn of the present summer, 
the proprietor of the Hdtel de Saxe, at Dresden, was grat- 
ified with the sight of a very elegant travelling-carriage and 
four horses, which dashed across the square and stopped 
before his door. If a " milor Anglaise'* had not been writ- 
ten in every point of the equipage and its appurtenances, 
the stately, proud-looking, officer-like person who alighted, 
and proceeded immediately to the most expensive apartment 
in the house, would have revealed the nationality of that 
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agreeable vision, and flattered the imagination of mine host 
with brilliant promises of a long bill indefinitely augmented 
and uninquiringly paid. 

The flutter of delighted agitation which such an arrival 
sends through the various departments of a hotel on the 
Continent vr9» not wanting in the present instance, and ev- 
erydiing that the humble efibrts of mere Contmental polite- 
ness could invent was put in opeifation io render his lord- 
ship (for they have adopted tibe word at last) " comfortable^* 
No one approached him without a bow. No cme spoke to 
him without emphatic exclamations of milor^ Tnonseignemr, 
excellence J or mon prince^ which last, a very fat, very hand- 
aome^ exorbitantly well-dressed, putieukrly impudent-look- 
ing, and yet extremely respec^id waiter, with whiskers and 
mustaches cultivated to the last imaginable point of per- 
fection, bestowed upon him witiii impunity, having detected 
the sort of man he had to deal with the moment he set eyes 
on him. 

" Here, waiter !" said his lordship, after having biithed 
and completed his toilet. 

"Mon prince?'' 

" Have you many in the house ?* 

** Ottt, mon prince.'' 

" At what hour is your table d'Mte f^ 

" At two o'clock, mon prince J** 

" And can one get anything fit to eat there V* 

" Mon prince/* replied the waiter, with one of the sweet- 
est smiles, " il faut esperer, we must hope to satisfy your 
excellency.** 

"Well, put some Champagne to cool! Ill dine with 
you." 

" Owi, mon prince/' fell once more from the lips of the 
bowing attendant. 

At the hour designated, propelled partly by a desire to 
display himself before the company. Lord Middleton, with 
his person drawn up erect, and all the military commander 
and embryo ambassador in his air, entered the room. The 
first person he met on his way to the table was Harry Len- 
nox. There were few men he would not rather hjsive seen. 

" My lord," said Harry, " Pm delighted ! I didn't even 
know you were on the Continent." 

" And I thought you also in London. Which way are 
you going?" 
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"South. And you?" 

" North !* replied his lordship, rather quickly, 

" Do you make any stay in Dresden ?" 

" No ; to-morrow morning I propose to — " 

He laid his hand on a chair as he spoke, when it was 
somewhat rudely thrown back, and a voice said, calmly but 
strongly, ' s 

" That chair is mine^ my lord /" 

" Yours !" exclaimed Middleton, turning haughtily around. 
But his countenance and manner both underwent a percep- 
tible change on discovering that the individual who had so 
rudely interrupted him was Glendenning. Indignation, 
however, appeared to get the better of every other emotion ;. 
for, while he had again seized the chair, Glendenning* con- 
tinued to hold it, at the same time fixing his eyes upon his 
face with an expression of determined hatred. 

" Do you presume — ^" exclaimed Middleton. 

" I tell you, my lord, the chair is mine, and I yield it to 
no man." 

The landlord hastened to rise, and said, 

"M7or, you have the -wrong chair, certainly. That is 
the seat of Captain Glendenning. You will find his name 
on the plate. He occupied it yesterday. Yours is oppo- 
site." 

" Had I anticipated such company, I should have dined in 
my own apartment," exclaimed Middleton. 

" My lord, you are a scoundrel !" cried Glendenning, 
coolly, in French. 

There was an instantaneous sensation throughout the 
company of about twenty persons at the table, but Middle- 
ton, quietly addressing die host, also in French, said, 

" Pray, sir, give yourself no uneasiness. This unfortu- 
nate young man has been an officer under my command, 
and was cashiered for conduct unbecoming a soldier and a 
gentleman. He is not one of whom I can take the least 
notice, and he counts upon his degradation as a shelter from 
chastisement. Waiter, a bottle of Ruedersheimer !" 

" I could ill endure your lordship's imgenerous mode of 
warfare," replied Glendenning, ** had I not a deeper source 
of anguish than even your malignant envy. Mr. Lennox — ^" 

" Do you dare to address me ?" interrupted Harry, his 
voice husky with profound agitation ; for not even yet had 
he recovered from the shock given him by the sight of him, 
M 2 
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"I should not dare to do so, Mr. Lennox," cried Glen- 
denning, growing yet paler ; " I should have fled from your 
presence in shame and horror, had I not learned you were 
on friendly terms with that man. Had I not just seen you 
touch his hand in kindness, and speak to him— Atm, of all 
human beings — with a smile on your face — " 

" I do not know what you mean," said Harry. 

" He means," cried Middleton, " I should presume, from 
bis language, some new calumny against one whom he 
has no other means of revenging himself upon for having 
him dismissed the army." 

" I am not likely to credit the insinuations of one," cried 
Harry, " who has already, in regard to himself — " 

He stopped, unable to proceed. 

" But know, sir," he added, after a pause, ** that while 
you so meanly attack Lord Middleton, you live only by his 
sufferance. His intercession alone has saved you from the 
fate you merit." 

" Lord Middleton, I presume, persuaded you, then, not to 
seek nj^e ?" 

« He did." 

" As one unworthy of notice, perhaps V* 

" To what other consideration could you owe your life at 
this moment ?" demanded Harry. " What but contempt would 
save you from vengeance ?" 

*' Mr. Lennox," replied Glendenning, " you would be too 
noble to insult the fallen, and to strike the helpless, if you 
knew the truth. Leave that to Lord Middleton, who pre- 
tends to be calna whUe his heart trembles to its centre lest 
I betray his secret." 

" Landlord !" exclaimed Middleton, rising in ungoverna- 
ble rage, " the person seated opposite me is not a fit char- 
acter for your table. /, Lord Middleton, formally acquaint 
you with the fact. If he remain at the table longer, / shall 
leave it" 

" I do not understand, milor," replied the landlord, " on 
what ground I am to decline receiving one gentleman at my 
table, merely because he has a difference with another." 

" Will you do me the favour to dine with me in my room, 
Mr. Lennox ?" said Middleton. 

" You dare not leave me one half hour in company with 
Mr. Lennox," cried Glendenning. '"You dare not suffer 
him to hear from me that yov, the lieutenant-colonel of 
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my regiment) were the malignant reyirer of my first affair 
vith lus broUxer, and that your cruel interference obliged mo 
t9 go hack, and steep my hands in the heart's blood of my 
iH>hle and beloved friend." 

*' Gjreat heavens !" cried Harry, turning his flashing eyes 
on Middleton. 

'' You will not, I trust, by one instant's attention, give col- 
our to a slander so diabolical," said Middleton. He laid his 
hand on his bosom with all his accustomed grandeur. " Tho 
commander of a regiment can have no connexion with a 
cashiered officer, desperate beneath the lash of merited 
punishment, and supk in irreparable degradation." 

Glendenning started up. The landlord rose and cried, 

" But, gentlemen, I beg, I entreat !" 
. Harry folded his arms, pale and agitated, for the convic- 
tion was now clear to him that there had been some foul, 
play in the matter, and that he was about to have it laid 
open before him. Middleton preserved a calm and digni- 
fied air ; conscious innocence, or conscious power, showed 
itself in his tranquil demeanour and quiet smile. 

" Will you come with me, Lennox ?" said he. " This 
thing is really too absurd." 

" ^'^^ is too absurd, my lord?" interrupted a strange 

He started, he turned, and White stood before him. 
. " My dear White," exclaimed Middleton, with an affec- 
tionate familiarity, and without a trace of the self-important 
superiority with which he had dealt with Glendenning. 
" My dear White, how are you ?" 

«* Thank you," replied White. 

"But where did you come from?" cried Middleton, ex- 
tending his hand, " and how are you ?" 

" My lord—" said White, without accepting the proffered 
courtesy. 

" Had we not better conduct this inquiry in private !" re- 
marked Harry, with a grave mildness, which made Middle- 
ton turn yet paler. 

" Pray walk into my drawing-room," said Middleton. 

" And Mr. Glendenning !" suggested Harry. 

" \^ould you take into your society a dishonoured man ?" 

" And the murderer of your brother ?" added White, with 
a singular smile. 

" Whether he be so or not, is the question we are to in- 
vestigate," replied Harry. 
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" I really caimot consent," cried Middleton, imperiously 
tnd grandly. 

' ** Pass on^ my lord /" interrupted Harry, sternly, with a look 
and gesture of command, which made his distinguished com- 
panion start and knit his brow. But he obeyed. He could 
not help it. He had, at length, met his master. 

♦' A la bonne heure r said White, in a low voice; 



CHAPTER XXV, 

" We wish to be alone," said Middleton to his servant. 

And these four gentlemen, so strangely connected togeth« 
er by the various incidents of the past — the Uood'^stainedy 
heart-broken Glendenning ; the sad, grief-^wom brother, upoo 
whom he had caused to fall such a heavy blow ; White, who 
hated Middleton with all the hatred of his nature, yet whd 
had, till now, been unable to give vent to his feelings ; and 
Middleton, whose arrogant and malignant course had so 
profoundly changed the destinies of all three, and j^ljo^ tilt 
now, believed himself far beyond their power, '^r^ 

When they were at length alone, there was a |Miase. 
Harry^s heart beat thick with the new train of thought so 
'suddenly awakeneii, and he silently drew up his tall form 
and folded his arms, to gaze upon each one of those three 
dark men, among whom rested the guilt of his brother's 
death ; for guilt, it was now evident, there had been some* 
where. As he stood, like a judge with the power to doom, 
the whole subject of Frank's death appeared conjured up 
again in his imagination m all its original distinctness, and 
the idea of vengeance once more, like a demon, took pos- 
session of him. His agitation was increased by the demeao- 
our of Glendenning, who, without any trace of the fiery, 
high-tempered youth of eighteen months ago, scarcely lift- 
ed his eyes, till, at length, as if no longer able to suppress 
his emotion, he prostrated himself upon the very floor at 
Harry's feet, and wept. 

"Speak!" cried Harry. 

** I cannot !" replied Glendenning. " I would ask for^ 
^veness — ^mercy — ^but I cannot, I dS not, I dare not.** 
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Nobody was prepared for this extremity of agony and 
self-'abasement. It touclied both Harry and White. Dowia 
the cheeks of the former rolled large tears, and even White 
l^rew a shade sterner th«n he was on first entering. 

^^ This is a very extraordinary scene, gentlemen," said 
Mrddleton. 

" Where is my brother ?" at length demanded Harry. 

♦'Murdered!" said Glendenning, springing to his feet. 
*^ Slaughtered in his yonng beauty, savagely, like a iamb, 
by the hands of a ruffian aod a buteher, but not by mine !" 

" Will you allow me to light a cigar, my lord ?" said 
White. 

Lord Middleton bowed, and led him apart to a fire-ma* 
chine, took him by the button, and was beginning to speak, 
when White, who hkd leisurely lighted his cigar, said, 

" Your Icffdship won't smoke ?" 

" No ! not now. In respect to this sad affair, my dear 
Wyte— " 

" It is a bad, filthy habit," said White ; <* but I beg your 
pardon ; your lordship was saying something." 

Deep to his soul Middleton felt this disrespect, and yet 
more when, as he once again commenced to speak, White 
again interrupted him with, 

" I beg your lordship's pardon, but I had rather say no- 
thing in this matter, except in the presence and with the 
full imderstanding of my friend Glendenning." 

" Will you not, at least, be seated ?" 
- " No, ray lord, not beneath roof of yours." 

" Do you mean to insult me, Captain White ?" 

" And if I did ?" replied White. 

" You would, of course, not refuse me immediate satis- 
faction." 

" I should refuse you for the present, till I had fully givea 
my testimony in this, as your lordship just now justly term-- 
ed it, sad affair of Glendenning." 

Middleton from pale grew to paler as he detected the 
design of White to drive him into a duel, which, but for 
him, he might easily avoid : a duel with a man whose 
skill with the pistol he had seen so fearfully displayed, and 
whose lofty determination of character and fatal cause of 
quarrel made him such a formidable, not to say, at once, 
fatal foe. Most bitterly did he now regret the insults he 
had not hesitated to heap upon White when that gentleman 
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had com* to him a suppliant, and bonio with such cool pa>> 
tience and self-government those sneers and insinuations 
which, at length, brought the matter to such a terrible crisis. 
They had now changed places. White had the vantage 
ground. He himself (oh, galling thought !) was the sup- 
pliant. Glendenning was the witness of his awkward po- 
sition and humble endurance of insults, while Lennox, the 
brother of the Yankee lieutenant, whose life he had so reck- 
lessly sacrificed to Ms own pomposity and malice, had 
thrown himself upon a sofa, and sat with folded arms, pale 
face, and a frowning brow, as if determined to wait patient- 
ly the result of the present ii^erview, and then to act as cir- 
cumstances should require. 

" My lord," said Captain White, " let us be frank. The 
meeting down stairs was not accidental. I have been trav- 
elling with Glendenning for some months. Although the 
world has deserted him, / have not deserted him, because I 
knew he was not to blame in the afiair with Lieutenant 
Lennox, and only to blame for imprudence in a very diffi- 
cult position, in the matter for which he has been court 
martialed. I heard you and Mr. Lennox had arrived at the 
same hotel the same day, and I agreed to dine here with 
Glendenning, in the hope of meeting you^ In accordance 
with my hopes, we met you together at the same table, in a 
friendly greeting ! This is so remarkable, that it imboldens 
me to ask you, would you be unwilling to join me in the 
task of reconciling these two young men ? Don't you think 
circumstances have cut them out for bosom friends ?" 

'* I see you mean to be impertinent," replied Middleton. 
"They must settle their own concerns. Nor shall I ex- 
pose myself any longer to your ins\ilts. I pronounce the 
charges of Mr. Glendenning false. If you back them, you 
are also guilty of falsehood : so I brand you, and you may 
take your course." 

" That means, my lord, you prefer a meeting with me 
rather than one with Mr. Lennox." 

" You are insolent, sir. If you Hhre business with me, 
you had better send a friend, who may know what is due to 
the usages of gentlemen." 

" Not till this question of your agency in causing the 
death of Lieutenant Lennox be settled one way or the 
Other. Mr. Glendenning charges you with being the cause. 
I bear my testimony to the truth of the charge." 

" It is false." 
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" I waive the insult. Dare you answer me three que»« 
tions?" 

^* I answer no questions, sir." 

Harry rose and walked up to Middleton. Deep was th^ 
suspicion aroused within him. There is something in th» 
liuman countenance, too, which speaks more than words, and 
while he read on that of Glendenning grief and truth, Mid- 
dleton's was full of guile and shuffling cowardice. Glen- 
denning he could have pardoned ; for Middleton there wa» 
no excuse. 

" You will, perhaps, be so obliging, my lord," said he, in 
a deep, tranquU voice, '< as to reply to apy question which / 
may put you." 

" Certainly, my dear Lennox, certainly ; but these gen-* 
tlemen are both old enemies of mine, and I confess I — " 

" You desired to put three questions," interrupted LeA» 
nox, turning to Captain White, with the utmost calmness* 
"What was the first?" ' 

" After the return of Glendenning from his first visit to 
New- York, did his lordship give a ball ?" 

'* Did you give a ball, my lord 1" 

"I did." 

" Did you invite Captain Glendenning ?" said White. 

« I did not." 

** And did his lordship never state to any one a reason for 
not doing so ?" 

** This is a captious question of Captain White's, not your 
own," said Middleton to Lennox. 

" Answer it as if it were mine, my lord," replied Lennox, 
sternly. 

" I do not understand you," said Middleton, haughtily. 

"Mr. Lennox," interrupted Glendenning, stepping up, 
^ hear me speak. If Lord Middleton denies the truth of 
,what I say, let him put his denial on paper, and I engage 
io bring twenty witnesses against him." 

" Gentlemen, this is intolerable," exclaimed Middleton. 
***If I were a culprit at the bar of justice, I could scarcely 
he expected to stand in a more humiliating position. I hope 
you will excuse me for intimating that Uiis apartment is a 
private one, and I have not yet dined," 

" Your lordship refuses to reply to the interrogatories, 
then ?" demanded Harry. 

** I have nothbg to confess, and I no longer condescend 
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to. deny," replied Middleton. "You have my waniiiig 
against Ae calumnies of both these gentlemen." 

" My lord, you will not leave town before I vcan com- 
municate with you ?*' 

" Your question is insolent." 

" Captain White, Captain Glendenning, I request your 
company in my room," said Harry. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Lord Middleton, when alone, involuntarily clasped his 
hands. He then rose and locked the door, that no chance 
intruder or servant might see the paleness of his face ; for 
he beheld death staring in his very path. With an effort, 
however, not difficult for men who live much in and for the 
world, he recovwed his composure, unlocked the door, 
ordered dinner in his room, and ate and drank as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the mean time Harry had heard the whole story ^ 
heightened by the cool recollection of White, and the agi- 
tation and anguish of the forever ruined and heart-broken 
Glendenning. He had details not only of the causes of the 
second meeting, but the particulars of the meeting itself. 
Prank's calm bearing, his bright smile, his dying agonies, 
and the broken words of forgiveness he had uttered, as his 
young spirit took its fearful flight. 

We have seen Harry, from his high-wrought temper, on 
the eve of suicide, lashed into insanity by the frown of a 
girl. The reader may imagine the extent of his present 
emotion. He had no principle, moral or religious ; no 
doubt of the propriety of duelling ; no scruples against 
sending such a wretch as this headlong into eternity. 
Neither had he the least fear for himself. The idea of his 
own fall scarcely entered his thoughts. He wrote no let- 
ters, made no preparations, desired no delay. His mind 
was made up. He had a stern duty to perform. He had 
found, at last, the murderer of his brother : a person who 
had perpetrated the most diabolical crime that ever was 
committed without the least shadow of excuse. Thai pet" 
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smi must die — die by his hand — die like & dog, and at once. 
His soul was aroused to such a state of burning indignation 
that he could scarcely wait the necessary formalities of one 
of these fashionable combats. He brought forth his pistols ; 
he had them instantly put in order ; he examined them with 
care, with delight ; he was going to infiiet a just punish- 
ment for a heinous crime ; he was going to lay low in the 
dust the vindictive, arrogant, remorseless viUain who had 
brought his brother to an early grave ; who had broken his 
mother's heart, and cast a shadow over the last days oi his 
father and his own. Oh, what might not Frank have be- 
come, had his career jaot been cut short ! His high-wrought, 
sympathizing heart burned at the thoughts even of the pale, 
blood-drenched, spiritless Glendenning, crushed, trampled 
9By his b< y 3 and good name, nay, his happiness and his 
innocence, blasted forever by the reckless pride and pow* 
er of one malignant man ; and this man, high m rank, and 
opulence, and strength, thought himself above retribution. 
He kx^ed down on his victims and their avengers ; and a 
thought added fury to Harry's mind, that he himself, had he 
appeared to him as a stranger, had he not been presented 
to him by even no less a person than the Eari of Rivington, 
he too would have been treated widi that contempt with 
which the haughty and inflated Middleton chose to regard 
all mankind beneath him in rank. 

" It is left for me, then," thought Harry, as he paced his 
room, " to teach this proud villain a lesson. Rest, my broth- 
er, rest — ^rest, pale, bloody shade ! I am here to avenge- 
thee, or to follow thee. Dear Frank, would you not have 
done as much for me ? Oh vengeance, keep steady my 
heart, and fortune sit upon my arm, that I may cut short this 
monster in his career of triumph and guilt." 

Thus, with half-heathen, half-theatrical thoughts, our 
young pMlosopher awaited the result of his message. He 
panted for the deadly conflict. He trembled lest, by some 
chance, his victim might escape him. 

White bore his message. He found Middleton in a dress- 
ing-gown ^nd slippers, smoking a cigar. " Well, sir," said 
the latter, " I suppose I need not ask to what I am indebted 
for the honour of this visit ?" 

** Scarcely, my lord," said White, smiling, as he present* 
ed a note, whose bold, deep chaiacters appeared traced by 
a hand impatient iot action^ 

Vol. XL— N 
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" I have already provided for this little ooatiageiicy,'' said 
Middleton. '^ Coloael Bochelle, at the H6tel de Rosade, is 
kmd enough to charge, himself with the matter. Grood-' 
morning to you." 

" My lord !" said White. 

Middleton turned short round upon him with an "exprea* 
sion of countenance of which the interest, although veiled 
und^ an air of quiet indifference, was not, could not be con« 
coaled. His eye glistened with a wavering hope. His lip 
(for he loved life with a sensualist's, with an infidel's love, 
and he knew a meethig with Mr. Lennox was almost certain 
death), his lip, although through a well-bred smile, trembled 
perceptibly. 

" I suppose that's all, White : we are now entirely in your 
hands — ^m — my dear fellow." 

" Of course, my lord ! but — " 

There, was a moment's pause, which- Middleton brc^e 
with an air of careless annoyance, as if the interest ia ques- 
tion were a mere trifle. 

" White, you see my position. This hot-headed young 
man is rushing on his fate. He is too good a shot to per- 
mit of much magnanimity on my part. A fine, spirited 
young fallow ; I would give him his life if I could. I hate 
to fire at him. I — I detest bloodshed." 

" Well, my lord," said White, listening attentively. 

*' I speak for your friend. He has father, mother, siatw 
—and—" 

" No, my lord, no brother,*^ interrupted White, so mildly 
that h was impossible to say whether there were, in his 
mind any deeper meaning than that which met the ear. 
Middleton paused, looked at him keenly, but then, as if after 
having overcome an effort, proceeded. 

" Before you go to Rochelle, I should make a remark to 
you. In representing the part I took in that unhappy oc- 
currence, you have, of course, stated your impUcit belief. 
But, my dear White, let me refresh your recollection on one' 
point. I did not advise any second meeting; I did not 
want it. I had heard the matter alluded to, and, as much 
for the honour of Captain Glendenning as yours— and — and 
— ^mine — I proposed a Court of Inquiry. You may remem- 
ber, I said to you I did not advise a meeting. I said so 
expressly, in so many words. Did I not ? I appeal to 
you." 
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" Ton did, my loid." 

*' Well, then !" contiiiued Middleton, " don't you think it 
youiT duty to state this to your fhend ; it may be the means 
of saving him. For myself, of course I can ask nothing, 
though I might with perfect propriety implore to be saved 
from the cruel necessity of shedding innocent blood. You 
see my position. I cannot — God knows I would if I could 
•^—but I cannot spare this young fellow. He is too resolute, 
too skilful. Yet with what heart shall I pursue the rest of 
my life, with the blood of a noble, high«spirited, innocent 
young man, who, au reste, has never injured me, upon my 
hand and upon my conscience." 

" Upon your whati my lord ?" asked White. 

''Upon my conscience," replied Middleton, the shade 
suddenly retivning to his yellow countenance : " I hope 
you fully understand. I hope you do not misconstrue what 
I say, Captain White." , 

" My lord," said White, with a sardonic smile, which re- 
yealed all his hate and all his triumph, *' it would afford me 
the greatest pleasure to adopt your lordship's view of the 
case, and I have listened to you with patience, in hopes of 
hearing something which might change my opinion. I am 
sorry to say your remarks rather cast a deeper shade over 
the affair." 

" Good God, what have I said ?" 

'' I deem it a high duty, my lord, and your lordship's noted 
sense of duty cannot but sympathize with me, to advise my 
friend, Mr. Lennox, to carry the affair through to the end. 
Your lordship's well-remembered example has taught me 
how to be firm, and to place a lofty sense of duty above all 
personal feeliiigs. You will pardon my. suggesting that, as 
to your dislike to budren your conscience (I think that was 
the word your lordship used) with the blood of an innocent, 
noble young man, you should have thought of that before 
you meddled with the original affair. When I waited on 
you in Montreal, one. word, one look, one concession from 
you would have saved my friend Glendenning from a nau- 
seous deed, which has blasted his life and broken his heart. 
That word your lordship's high sense of duty did not per- 
mit you to utter. I bent to you ; I implored you ; I all but 
placed myself upon my knees before you ; I threw myself 
upon your generosity, your humanity. I told you I was au- 
thorized by Glendenning to solicit from your mercy a re- 
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consideration of your views. I need not say how this hu- 
miliation was received. I need not recall to your lordship's 
recollection the cutting sneers, the lofty insults, the imino- 
Table disregard with which I, a supplicant beneath your 
own roof, was coolly, remorselessly, insolently dismissed to 
my task of death. I am not accustomed to beg, nor, to be 
frank, inclined to forgive. The details of that hour are 
written 

* Where every day I turn the page to read them.' " 

" Yon are driving your friend into this matter then, sir, 
ftom mere motives of reveage ?" said Middleton. 

*' No, my lord, no. I would, if I were in the place <^ 
Lennox, do as I advise him to do. I shall act towards 
him as I would, under such circumstances, he might act to 
me. You are, my lord, and you know it very well, the de- 
liberate murderer of his biother. You became so from mo- 
tives of personal malice. You hurled the b(rit without ca- 
ring where it fell, iior what ruin it wrought, so long as you 
struck the devoted head of a rash, high-tempered young 
man, who had thoughtlessly offended you. The blood of 
Frank Lennox rises up against you from the earth. You 
have dashed to pieces the happiness of a most sweet and 
affectionate family. You have put your foot upon the neck, 
upon the heart of my friend. He is a wreck : only in the 
grave can he ever taste repose. Towards me, my lord, you 
have but manifested the indifierenee which I now feel to- 
wards your lordship. You have asked a favour of me. I 
refuse it. . Should Lennox fall beneath your arm^ you have 
his blood as well as that of his biother to reflect upon; 
shouki ycu fall, your lordship will, I trust, know how to 
meet yourself the fate you have not hesitated to inflict on 
others." 

, *' Captain White !" said Middleton, rising and ringing 
the belL 

A servant came. 

* Show Captain White to the door !" 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

When Middleton was once more alone, he pressed both 
his hands upon his bosom, and paced backward and forward 
in an uneontroUable agitation. The world does not see the 
boasting duellist in his solitary chamber, when, running up 
his account with Heaven, he gazes around him for the last 
time on the familiar objects of life and nature. There was 
a chance for his life, perhaps, but it was very remote, and 
even that chance was only the alternative of killing his an- 
tagonist. Bad as h^ was, steeped in worldliness, tainted 
with selfish pride and ungodly thoughts, he recoiled from 
imbruing his hands in more blood, and from the notoriety of 
an affair which began to^have the regular denouement of a 
drama. But it was far, far more probable that the indig- 
nant arm of lias terrible, foe would leave him a corpse upon 
the Held. He was startled, appalled, overwhelmed. His 
memory ran over his past years, 

'^Nor left one sunny resting-plaoe ; 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace/' 

Ah, life was sweet ! His weal&, his rank, his splendid 
house, his noble villa, his luxurious carriage, his expected 
embassy, all the pomp, pride, and circumstance of the world 
he had loved and alone lived faf, floated before him like a 
gloiious vision — (hings seen in a vanished dream — ^nevei, 
never to be met with again. Eaoh shape of c^ulent pleasure 
ix>se up and passed off like Maobeth's i^parition of kings : . 

" Show his eyes and grieve his heart j 
Come like shadows, so depart.'' 

" By G — d ! Tm a lost man !" broke from his quivering 
)ips, as he locked and doubly locked the door, till he coold 
recover from this fit of agitation. 

For an hour he remaned alone. It would be difficult to 
describe his meditations. 

At length his not very agreeable solitude was interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and the servant annoimced " Colonel 
Rochelle." 

" Well I hallo I" said the smiling second, without a cs^e 
upon his brow. 

N3 
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'' Ah ! lia !" replied Middle^n, greeting hie friend with a 
bland, clear smile. ^* You're a business man. How are 
you again ? Scarlet ! wine !" 

" All right !" said Rocbelle, with a look of triumph, as the 
servant closed the door. " To-morrow — daybreak — pistols 
— ten paces — ^passports vise^d already — ^yours for England !" 

" England ? Good ! A very necessary idea, that of the 
passports, Pll be damned if I should have thought of it !" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Neither party had much time to think. Every prep«w 
ation was made with a skill, secrecy, and rapidity whidi 
left nothing to be desired. Both White and Rochelle were 
in their element when presiding over one of the remarisabie 
orgies of modern civilization — while decking with flowers 
and bearing the sacrificial victim to this old surviving image 
of Baal and Ashteroth. Middleton strove to write a few 
letters, but could not, and remained some hours like Prome- 
theus on his rock, the prey of thoughts from which he could 
not fly. Harry did not even attempt any letters or other ar« 
rangements. He sat by an open window that lo^Dked abroad 
over the desert square and hushed city, steeped in moon* 
light and peopled only with those vague, blended, harmo- 
nious sounds, which float — ^unresting echoes of the day — 
over the dim night masses of a great city. There was no 
fear in his bosom. Life was not dear to him, and death 
was not terrible. The one had been already scathed with 
two blows of fortune, than which he thought none could be 
more crushing and insupportable: the fading of his ear- 
liest, only dream of love, and the loss of a brother for whom 
his aflection was tender and strong. With Frank in one 
hand, and Fanny Elton in the other, ah ! what a scene of 
bliss would the world have been ! Both were gone : one 
to the grave, the other he believed unworthy of him. 
Should the approaching combat leave him a corpse, neither 
he nor any one else, he thought, would be greatly the loser. 
Sometimes the image of his pale mother, clothed in black, 
floated up to his eyes, but Time, that beils all wounds, 
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nniii heal h»n, or bear her with him into the black and 
empty void. Then Frank's well-known voice rang in hia 
ear — his bright smile, his snowy teeth, his rosy cheekj 
his thick, silky hair, his broad, white forehead, his thousand 
little endearing ways, and then the image of his stiff, cold 
corpse, to be avenged in a few momenta. 

But all these meditations were vague and mingled, 
and he felt oppressed and bewildered^ by one tremendous 
thought of what lay before him — to kill. Sometimes he 
asked himself, was it right ? but that was too late. Be- 
sides, do not all men — all gentlemen — sanction the duel, 
and was ever cause more holy than his ? So the silent, fra- 
grant, soft hours fleeted along and bore him on, as with the 
swift, black current of a river that lapses to the edge of the 
cataract. He would not pause if he could, he could not if 
he would. The custom had caught him with its resistless 
tide, and thus duty, honour, vengeance, and necessity,, all 
united to sanction the deed he was about to do. With a stem 
resolution, he sat lost in thought, till the wheels of the car- 
nage were heard, and White came, and, deliberately deter- 
mined to take the life of his oj^nent or lose his own, he 
set off for the appointed ground. As the dark shapes of 
the city, the open spaces, shadowy woods, fragrant gardens, 
and dim, sweet shores of the Elbe iiew by him, he could 
not but reflect he was on a dark errand, which contrasted 
strangely with the calm and tender beauty of outward na- 
ture. 

" There they are !" cried White. 

" They are welcome," said Harry, gravely. 

Nothing could have been better managed. Harry himself 
liad nothing to do but float with the stream. Before he knew 
it, he was standing, with a pistol in his hand, on a green lawn 
by the road-side, in the silver light of daybreak, ten paces 
in front of the pale and silent Middleton. 

" At the word three," s^id White, and began to count. 
' «*One!— two!— Mfce/" - 

They fired. Middleton staggered forward a few paces, 
and fell headlong. 

Harry stood motionless, looking down on that once 
haughty form^ now prostrate, and which, after turning twice 
over, lay on its back, the face staring wildly upward, at his 
very feet. The surgeon knelt, and said, in a hurried voice, 

" You had better be ofi*— (juick ! — quick !" 
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" He i$ not dead ?" cried Harry. 

His voice sotlnded strange-^i^B IhAi of oifd who addtest* 
«B an immense, listening mnltitnde. 
' " Dead — qnite dead— through his very heart!** said the 
surgeon. 

" Come 1 Lennox — come ?" cried White. 

With the smoke in his nostril — the thunder surging in 
his ear — ^his hand benumbed with the thrill of so unaccus- 
tomed a deed — his head reeling and the ground moving 
tinder his feet, Harry stood, sti|l motionless, looking down 
on his victim, and only repeated, 

" Lord Middleton is not dead .'" 

** Dead enough," repeated White. •* Won't you get into 
your carriage ?" 

« Yes," said Harry. 
' " Your passport is vise^d for Vienna, you know !*• 

« Is it ?". 

"Mine is for London. What's the matter with you? 
rouse yourself— it's getting light !" 

" Frank is avenged, then !" said Harry, " and I have done 
my duty." 

His arm dropped without strength to his side. The car- 
riage drew up, and he got in, but his eyes, as if by a fata! 
fascination, were riveted upon the form which, with stark, 
marble face, the blood-drenched clothes torn and cut from 
the naked breast, the convulsive hands clutched full of grass 
and earth, had already received the eternal seal of death. 

The carriage-door was gently closed, and the postillion 
mounted. Colonel Rochelle and the surgeon lifted their 
hats. Harry returned th^ir salutations calmly, and in a fbw 
moments the spot was left far behind him, and the deed was 
written among the irrevocable, ineftaceable records of the 
past. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was with a singular sensation that our hero felt him- 
self in rapid motion, dashing as fast as four swift horses 
could carry him, he scarcely knew where. He endeavoured 
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to OBJoy the steni triumph of bis just and holy vengeBtice, 
but it was, somehow or other, a very different ihiilg from 
what he had expected. The mord^ of his brother, which 
had, till now, filled his mind, had given place to anothei 
thought, vis., the fellow'boing he bad left stretched in death 
upon the road'^^ide, aiid a stunning and bewildering sense 
of responsibility fell upon him which he could not well an- 
alyze. His mind had undergone a startling change. His 
fiery indignation was quenched — quenched in pity, in hor- 
ror — nay, more, in regret. Lord Middleton, perhaps, de« 
served to die, but rather by the hands of an executioner than 
by his. A thousand reasons flashed suddenly upon him 
why he had better hare left the deed undone ; while the 
inducements to it now appeared but the diotates of the hot 
rage which had overflowed him yesterday. The imago of 
his mother rose before him. She was akeady ill from 
Frank's death. What effect would this new shock hav€f 
upon her ? How would ^le meet her sole surviving son t 
But yesterd^ the sight of him would have been balm to 
her wounded soul ; bnit now, with what different emoHons 
' would she press to her bosom the dark, blood-stained rnur- 
derer? 

The effect of this morning's work upon himself, through 
the rest of his life, also startled htm. For good or for evil, 
the dreadful didtiactien of having killed a man was to mark 
him wherever he went. True, his victim merited his ^ate^ 
but it was an awful thing to have inflicted it. To be a 
butcher — to be drenched with blood ! There was nothing 
mean, or selfish, ex evea vindictive in the act he had just 
committed. It was not for himself, but for his beloved 
brodier he had perpetrated it. He had not even sought his 
victim. Chance had thrust him before his face, and it was 
with the irrepressible impulse of a noble and sublime emo* 
tion, in which all men must sympathize, that he had killed 
him. Yet the deed was a mighty and a terrible one. A class 
of his iellow«ereatures would applaud it, but there were oth- 
ers — all the pious, all the calm and wise — who would regard 
it as a crime, and him as a murderer' He shuddered ; his 
blood grew cold ; he ordered the postillion to drive faster. 

On reaching Vienna, he, for the first time, entered a room 
to sleep. On undressing himself, he perceived the button 
of his waistcoat had been shot off, and a ball had passed 
through the lappel of his coat. 
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« D — n him !" he exclaiined. 

Bat he stopped. He had forgotten. He was. speaking 
of the dead-Hlead by his hand. The thought pierced him 
like a sword, and his utmost efforts could only bring him* 
self to a gloomy and unsmiling tranquillity. Indeed, he felt 
as if he should never smile again. He felt as if every man's 
eyes were on him, and he muttered, as he laid himself, 
chilled and shocked, into bed, '' Shall I never get that dy- 
ing look out of my imagination ?" 

His fatigue and excitement had been great, and he fell 
into a deep sleep, and then into a dream. 

He thought he was at home, which he had never quitted. 
He sat in the midst of the family circle at brc^Jdast. 
Frank was at his side, laughing and talking with a strango 
living distinctness, and the rest were gayly ralljdng him 
about Fanny Elton. 

" And I wonder where we shall be five-and*twenty yean 
hence ?" said his mother. 

" Be ?" replied his father ; " why here — Frank command- 
er-in-chief, widi his eyebrows and whiskers a little more 
bushy, if possible ; and Harry a senator or secretary of state." 

** Miss Elton may be a very decent sort of girl," said 
Frank, " but as for — in respect to— so far from there being 
any danger of — ^'' 

** Hold your tongue !" said his father. 

And then a burst of gay laughter, in which he thought 
*he joined till the 4ears filled his eyes. 

Then he was at Rose Hill, wandering with Frank through 
the scented walks, and gazing on Fanny Elton's graceM 
and noble form ; and then he was with her. alone, walking 
down the hill and asking her why she had forgotten him. 

*^ I^have not forgotten you," cried she, fixing her eyes on 
hiift. *^ I love you beyond all other earthly things. It is a 
cruel mistake which has separated us f and, as she spcke, 
she came nearer to him, put her arm around his neck, and 
kissed him. 

And then he knelt at her feet, and she placed her fingers 
on his forehead and parted his hair, and lodged at him with 
her deep, tender eyes ; and he led her back to the house 
and to his mother, who received her with open arms, and 
embraced, first her, then him, and an ineffable happiness 
overspread all things: and a clergyman came, and they 
stood together at the altar, and the holy man opened the 
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book and read, and a peace that passeth understanding en- 
tered his heart ; and sofl music rose in the distance, and 
the odour of flowers was wafted to his senses by the cool 
afternoon air, and Fanny Elton was his bride. 

Then— like a stroke of thunder bursting from a cloudless 
sky — Middleton suddenly appeared in the midst of them, 
and fired a pistol at Frank, who shrieked and fell back, dead, 
and covered with blood. Then his cold, ghastly body lay 
extended upon a table ; and the whole circle stood around, 
and gazed at it with pale faces and quivering lips, in deep si- 
lence ; when a peal of contemptuous and triumphant laughter 
broke the solemn stillness, and Middleton again stood leer- 
ing like a fiend, pointing to the sad group and the stark body, 
and laughing till the tears ran down his cheeks. Then the 
blood of the dreamer began to boil in his veins, and he knelt 
down and swore he would pursue and kill this demon ; and 
his mother, and Mary, and Mrs. Elton, and Fanny, surround- 
ed him and implored him to desist, and caught him with 
convulsive grasp, and screamed, and prayed ; but he shook 
them fiercely off—nay, in his impatient vengeance, he thrust 
Fanny from him with a force that threw her senseless to 
the earth, and dashed a reckless blow upon his mother's 
forehead, and then he was free, and, with rapid feet, and 
burning curses on his lips, he yeent on and on in the pur- 
suit ; and his enemy fied, and he followed ; till at length 
he no no longer ran — ^he flew — ^he rose from the ground — 
he glided through the air — he ascended to the roofs of 
houses, the battlements of old castles, the black, ragged 
edges of inaccessible cliffs ; at last, in a green plain, he 
overtook the fugitive, and shot him through .the heart, and 
placed his foot upon his breast, and laughed, in his turn, till 
he could scarcely stand. When lo, beneath his feet, the 
ghastly body, all dripping and red, began to stir ; and he 
looked down to see, and behold, the corpse arose, with its 
dead, sunken, horrible face, and wide, fixed eyes, and caught 
at him with convulsive hands, as of a man in a fit, or a ra- 
ving lunatic. He started and fied, but his pursuer was at 
his back ; and wherever he went, the spectre still followed 
— over seas, over valleys, over mountains, over moors — 
through busy cities and laughing crowds — across uninhab- 
ited deserts, into black, wet caves, down fathomless abyss- 
es—but still the spectre, with outstretched hands, chased 
him. He strove with agony unutterable, till at length he 
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found himself m a sepulchre full of dead men's bones, and 
dripping with blood, and echoing with the waitings and 
moanings of damned spirits, and he thought he was in hell, 
and there was no outlet, so that he could no longer elude 
his frightful enemy; and he felt an iron and a burning 
grasp upon his shoulder, and he saw Frank walking near, 
m a sunshiny garden, smiling and picking the flowers care- 
lessly, and he knew he could save him if he could but 
make him aware of his danger, and he tried to scream, but 
could not stir — could not utter a sound — could not eren 
breathe. 

In his struggle of agony he awoke, dripping with sweat, 
trembling, and overcome with terror. 

He started up and looked around ; the form of Middle- 
ton still seemed to stand before him, gazing sadly dn Mm. 
Hastily rising, he rang the bell, threw over him a robe de 
chambrej and when, at length, wiUi some difficulty, he arous- 
ed a servant, he ordered a light, on the plea of indisposition. 

Unable to sleep, he sat lost in reflection till the morning 
broke. We shall not attempt to lift the veil from his medi- 
tations. It will be easily imagined they were not o^ pre- 
cisely the same nature as those which had occupied him the 
wakeful night previous to the meeting. 



CHAPTEH XXX. 

S£V£RAt days passed, and several nights. The former 
were employed in vain attempts to divert his miiid by sight- 
seeing and other pleasures. He found he was a ** Wiseir 
and a sadder man" than^he had been before ; he had lost 
the power of enjoyment from simple things ; he had thrown 
away his careless ease ; boyhood was gone ; even yonth 
had passed away ; he had become suddenly a man, and a 
stem one ; he suffered inexpressibly, as any one with an 
element of good in him must, and ought to suffer, under 
similar circumstances. But it was very different suffering 
from that of grief. The loss of his brother had also been 
suffering; but, ah! how unlike his present experience! 
Grief is softening, elevating, purifying ; remorse withers, 
consumes, and destroys. 
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His nights were invariably sleepless. There is nothing 
more exhausting than the loss of sleep— more wearing on 
both mind and body — ^more likely to impair health and hap- 
piness. Yet he found he had in a great degree, at least 
for the present, thrown away that blessing. From his first 
slumber he would speedily awake with a start, and then 
eame those long, weary watches of the night, when the most 
cheerful subjects of ' earthly meditation wear an aspect so 
diflferent from that which they present in the day. Here 
he could not withdraw himself from the voice of reproach 
and accusation. Then the idea that he had shed human 
•blood in merciless vengeance weighed on his mind and op- 
pressed his soul ; and Middleton's dying face presented it- 
self to his imagination with a horrible distinctness. And 
whom had he slain ? A weak, pompous fool ; a poor vic- 
tim. And how had he slain him ? The world would con- 
sider that his opponent had had an equal chance ; but his 
conscience taught him better. He had not had an equal 
chance ; his own perfect skill with the pistol, he was well 
aware, far surpassed that of his victim ; he felt, when he 
fired, he was inflicting death. Whatever interpretation, 
therefore, the world might put upon the matter, he knew he 
was a murderer. Whatever excuse he might have had, he 
iiad deliberately killed a man who could neither escape, nor 
resist, nor resent ; he had taken from the laws of society 
and from God (if, indeed, there were one), the task of pun- 
ishment ; he had cut off a despicable fool in the midst of 
his folly; he had launched a new thunderbolt upon the 
heart of his mother, which might destroy her also. Ah ! 
he repented of the bloody deed ! Not that he had a defi- 
nite feeling of guilt, but he was overwhelmed with sympa- 
thy, horror, disgust, alarm, doubt, pity for the mother who 
watched his course with such interest, and regret that his 
own thoughts and feelings should be thus shocked and 
overshadowed. 

After a week spent in this state of depression, he resolv- 
ed to arouse himself, to shake off the superstitious and 
nervous terrors to which he had so weakly yielded, and to 
drown, in a rapid and brilliant tour, all his youthful medi- 
tations. He concluded to start immediately ; but first to 
write to his mother a simple account of the circumstance. 
He tried' to do so. He wrote and rewrote again and again, 
and tore up letter after letter, unable to satisfy himself as to 
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l3ie best mode of making the commumeatien. While en* 

gaged in this task, his candour obliged him to confess that 
the act, so difficult to relate, must be, at least, a doubtful 
one. Its nobleness, its stem justice, its tenrible retribu- 
tion, which, before the perpetration, had been so clear to 
him, seemed but mockery when he attempted to set them 
forth to his mother. Her pale face, her streaming eyes, 
her look of despair, her hands uplifted for mercy on him, 
seemed to fill the page he was writing on. It was, how>- 
^9^ A necessary duty, and he accomplished it ; and a cool, 
simple statement, announcing the discovery of Middleton's 
guilt, proved by White and Glendenning, the instantaneous 
meeting, and the fall of the man who had deprived them of 
their beloved Prank, was at length completed. He appeal- 
ed, at the same time, to his mother's forgiveness, aiid» be- 
fore he was aware of what he had written, volunteered a 
sacred promise never, under any circumstances, to engage 
^in another duel. He would take blows, insults, opprohnous 
epithets — anything— everything rather than repeat an event 
which, he candidly acknowledged, rehdered him deeply un- 
happy. He desired, at the same time, to know whether he 
was to have the great pleasure of seeing the family in Eu- 
rope, and when ; and stated his intention to take an ex- 
tended Eastern tour, from which due notice of their ia» 
tended embarcation would, however, speedily recall him. 

On reading over the letter, he added the following post- 
script : 

*' I perceive, my dearest mother, that I h|sive laid myself 
under a vow. Do not fear I shall ever break it ; I repeat it 
here deliberately, and with regret that I had not ma^e it 
before rather than after this last calamity, for such I consid- 
er it. I acknowledge your superior wisdom and sense of 
right. I wish I had complied with your desire so ofiten ex- 
pressed. I am convinced no man ever fell in a duel with- 
out acknowledging to hiniself, if he had time to do so, that 
he had been a fool, and no one killed another without bit- 
terly and eternally repenting of it, unless deprived, by na- 
ture or education, of a warm heart and a clear understand- 
ing." 

This duty performed, Harry set off upon his travels, whith- 
er we shall not follow him. He extended his tour as far 
and with the desig9 of occupying as much time as possible. 
The letters he received £rom home were heart-rending. 
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Those ffom his mother affected him profoundly, more from 
their stibdoed, deep melancholy, than from their allusions to 
the new calamity which had itBdlen upon her. With a char- 
acteristic gentleness, she spared him all reproaches, and she 
even assmred him that she had borne the blow with a pa- 
tience which could only have conae from abore. Their visit 
to Europe was still deferred, and Harry still lingered^n the 
East, examining into the state of those interesting countries, 
which to the European hare almost the awM solemnity of 
a previous world. — " " 

From Greece, Turicey, Syria, and Bg3rpt, spending a win- 
ter or a summer first in one town, then in another, accord- 
ii^ to the caprice of the moment or the relief he found in 
any particular place, or from any particular person or study, 
he went over into Russia, and occupied himself with the 
various peculiaiities of that vast empire, sometimes plung- 
ing into the s{dendid gayeties of the court circles, and some- 
times lettering in the retreats of the nobles, or watching with 
interest the modes of life and mind among the serfs. He 
devoted eighteen months to the northern countries of the 
Continent, so little visited by travellers, where he found, 
with surprise, materials of interest he had never dreamed 
of. In their turn, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy 
occupied his attention. He studied their forms of govern- 
ment, their history, the character of the people, moral, po- 
liticad, and religious, their various resources and peculiari- 
ties, and their relations with his own country. Gradually, 
as the months and years of this period rolled away, he had 
conceived the plan of a systematic course of self-cultivation, 
and carried it pito effect with severe determination. He 
had the custom to stop months, and sometimes a whole sea- 
son, in order to investigate some particular subject thorough- 
ly. By means of these habits of intense application, and 
of the materials thus poured richly into his mind, and care- 
fully digested, his intellect became strengthened and matu- 
red. His opinions, subjected to a new course of examina- 
tion, were rejected or remodelled, and became more definite 
and just, the result of observation and reflection. His rea- 
soning powers were enlarged and sharpened, and, besides 
a large stock of general information, he had attained a far 
more accurate idea of history, of the present state of man- 
kind, of the literature and achievements of different nations, 
and of the powers, characteristics, and limits of the human 
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mind. He had not neglected either his own covntiy or his 
own profession, but, by a careful study of the Roman law, 
added to that of the exiating codes of various countries, and 
particularly those of his own, he was far more competent 
to take a high rank at the bar of his native city than he 
would have been had he spent the whole of this time in the 
Butine of daily business. 

But (let not the reader start, for he will one day find his . 
own life has passed even thus unheeded away) all this trav- 
elling and studying, these winterings in one part of the globe 
and summerings in another, took a'me, and when Harry, one 
winter, settled himself in a comfortable lodging at Florence 
to consider what he would do next, he happened to calcu- 
late how long he had been abroad, and he found, with a very 
considerable surprise, which recalled the amazement of his 
father on reaching his fiftieth birthday, that he had been 
absent from home ten years. He started to perceive so 
much of his life had vanished, and his conscience smote 
him for having remained so long away from his father and 
mother, deprived as they were, too, of Frank, and by so 
fjrightful an accident. But he had, from year to year, ex- 
pected them in Europe, and he had really been profoundly 
occupied, and the recollection of Middleton's death clung to 
him with a never-ceasing horror, and his own infidel opin- 
ions had made him indifferent, if not selfish, and he dreaded 
going home with his dark, stem, bloody brow, to meet Miss 
Elton, and to throw a new shadow over his altered domes- 
tic circle. He had improved his mind, but he had not ac- 
<juired any moral light. He had enjoyed pleasures, but they 
had come and passed away like bright shadows, leaving no 
trace behind. He had sought the alleviation of all kinds of 
society, from that of the royal hall to that of the student's 
closet and the peasant's lowly hut, but from the great and 
the gay, like the wise and the gifted, he had gained nothing, 
learned nothing to make him happy. Happiness had been 
the object of his search, but he had not foimd it. Through all 
his enjoyments, all his studies, and all his occupations there 
was one dark, tremendous idea — death ! He had seen it : he 
had sufiered ; he had inflicted it. It was the shadow, the 
, crowning mystery of his life ; he could neither reconcile him- 
self to it nor understand it. The two fatal events, the death 
of Frank and the fall of Middleton, had deprived him of 
youth's greatest charm and greatest danger^ thoughtlessness* 
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He had become a thinker, and all thinge were changed to 
him and he was changed to all things. This idea of de<ak 
had gradually awakened in him a deep sense of the value- 
lessness, the mockery, the mystery of life. His existence 
was rolling away ; his career would speedily come to an 
end, and he was weighed down with astonishment and ago- 
ny at the fleetingness, the worthlessness of everything. 
The skies, the air, and the objects of the world were but 
visions. The ground seemed passing away from beneath 
his feet, and his own insignificant, useless, perishable na- 
ture to be on the brink of annihilation. All around him was 
a cloud, a folly, an insult, a mockery, a lie. Pen may not 
paint the indignant and bitter scorn, the sense of wrong and 
oppression, the hatred and the despair which fair things 
raised in his bosom, his curling lip when he gazed on a 
flower, his gloomy scorn when the rising sua threw his glory 
over the sky and earth, and, more than all, his infinite con- 
tempt for the whole human race, vnth their idle credulity 
and dreams of superstition, their inflated hopes of immortal 
happiness, their ceremonies of worship paid to the merci- 
less, crushing, unlistening, blind chance which presides over 
the universe. 

In short, pleasure, society, study, and travel at length 
fatigued him; science disappointed, knowledge oppressed 
him. He wanted a refuge ; he wanted repose. He con- 
tinued to receive frequent letters from all his family, as 
well as from Emmerson. Those of his father had recently 
grown shorter and more vague, and, at length, annomiced 
that circumstances had obliged him to abandon entirely his 
Contemplated European tour, and that Harry might turn his 
step homeward. The reader must imagine the tenour ofj 
his mother's letters, although it was evident she did not al- 
low herself to give way to all her feelings. Emmerson, on 
the contrary, wrote at full, and it was on the strength of his 
representations that Harry had remained so long abroad. 
He assured him that everybody was well, that he had hopes, 
notwithstanding the proposed abandonment of the Europe- 
an tour, that the next summer would see the whole family 
in Paris, and that all was going on as usual. 

These frequent epistles from Emmerson, written in an 

affectionate and confidential manner, were very grateful to 

Harry. They were the accounts of a cool, disinterested 

observer on the spot, and effectually calmed the fears and 

0? 
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•nxietiat so apt to iuiftiM die heart cf an absentee tsotk 
home. 

Harry had devoted a great part of his time in Germany to 
philosophy, and philosophy led him to religion, or, rather, to 
irreiigion. 

About this period the celebrated Life of Jesus Christ by 
Strauss fell into his hands. This work is the most learned, 
searching, powerful, and successful attack ever made oa 
Christianity, and has been justly considered an important 
event in ecclesiasticid history. The mighty intellectual 
efibrtS'Of the German mind in philosophy had fully prepared 
our student to read, and to yield to this astonishing produc- 
tion, particularly as he saw that the great and learned peo- 
ple received it with enthusiasm, and that, with exceptions, 
the savans of the day did not conceal their (pinion that it 
would prove a death-blow to the greatest illusion that had 
ever occupied the human mind. 

Harry read it, and, for a time, the triumph c^ discovering 
BO able a champion of his own views threw around the 
subject a sort of wonder and delight. It confirmed, appa- 
rently forever, his entire infidelity. Why was delight among 
his feelings on arriving at a certainty that the most cheer- 
ing hope ever conceived by mortals was an illusion ? Be- 
cause it relieved him from a secret fear, of which, with all 
his philosophy, he had not been able to divest himself, that 
when he killed Middleton, he had offended a superior power, 
which would hereafter call him to account. He went on 
now studying with more zeal than ever all the arguments 
against Christianity. He nearly confined his reading to in- 
fidel authors and historians. His industry was great, and 
he possessed himself of the entire groimd on which the 
skeptic stands, of all the probabilities of infidelity, and all 
the improbabilities and impossibilities which can be urged 
against religion. He read again with attention certain por- 
tions of the Bible ; but only to confirm his disbelief of it. 

While thus employed, he was attacked with a strange 
weakness, and heavy, painful headache, the consequence of 
too much mental exertion, too little exercise, and too con- 
, stant brooding over his own dark thoughts and his one ter- 
rible recollection. 

One evening he had returned from a gloomy, solitary 
ramble, much more unwell than usual, and was undressing 
fyf bedf when, ia a chair b^ the table, he observed the 
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figure of a man seated. On fixing his eyeft on kim, he b«« 
held, with a thrill of horror, the face of Middleton, calm, 
pale, sad, and noble, the lip and temple spotted with blood. 

This same appearance had, at different times dmring the 
previous years, presented itself to him, and, generally, be- 
fore a severe illness. He knew it was the vision of a heat« 
ed imagination, but it always overcame him with unutterable 
terror. 

He rushed forward, but the apparition disappeared. He 
seized the chair and threw it across the room. No one 
was there. He staggered back to the bed, literally over- 
come. 

Before morning he was in a raging fever. In a week 
his life was in danger. In a month it was despaired of, 
and, as he retained at times the possession of his senses, 
his physician told him frankly to regulate his affairs. 

He did not suffer much. At intervals his power of re- 
flection appeisired rather increased than diminished, and he 
lay thus some days. 

During this period he was visited by many strange, new, 
large thoughts. The incidents of his vanished years passed 
before him, and the images of his distant home and friends 
were present with him. Sometimes he was delirious, and 
again his faculties came clear and distinct to him. We 
cannot trace, thought by thought, the process of change 
which now went on with him. tlis feelings were often 
thrilling and sublime beyond description. He saw now 
what it was to want religion ; what a helpless creature the 
mortal is by himself. About to step off the precipice, he 
looked around for some hand to guide, some voice to con- 
sole him ; nor, infidel as he was, could he believe it possi- 
\Ae that a support so necessary should be denied to man 
even by the blind chance which had given the ear to hear 
and the eye to see. Was it credible that, all wants else 
supplied, this, the greatest, should have been omitted ? No, 
it was not. A singular consciousness shot into his mind 
that he had never given the subject the serious considera- 
tion it merited. The recollection of the famous work of 
Strauss occurred to him, and he thought this author had 
fulfilled but a useless and a cruel task if he had really 
caused any Christian to abandon his faith. As he lay thus 
powerless, weak, and dying, never to see the green earth 
again, never to hear the voices of those he loved, neither 
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here nor hereafter, to all eternity, this want of some aid 
above the world — in short, of supernatural aid, grew intense. 
The thought that a wonderful and mysterious personage had 
once lived who professed to give this light, struck him with 
a very strange effect. This person had been predicted, had 
come, and had been received by millions. The wisest and 
greatest of men had believed in him. He saw nothing im- 
probable in it. He who made the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the comets, could make a prophet, or could manifest himself 
in person, or in any other way could conceal himself or 
reveal himself, or do what he pleased j for he was obviously 
beyond the conception of man. 

Too much reflection heated his brain and brought on 
another crisis.. He felt his senses wavering. The universe 
seemed to reel around him, and the earth to pass away from 
beneath him. He felt like a wretch falling off a precipice, 
impotent and lost in infinite horror and despair. 

When he recovered his senses, his physician informed 
him he was out of danger. The strength of his constitution 
bad mastered the disease. But he must not speak or move* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

In a few days he sat up. He was extremely emaciated 
and weak. He was informed that his recovery had been 
almost miraculous. On relating the circumstance of the 
figure which had appeared the first evening of his illness, 
and at the previous periods of the last several years, the 
physician referred it at once, of course, to shattered nerves 
and a disturbed imagination, and stated that it was not an 
uncommon symptom. 

When the doctor left him, a feeling of weakness and wo 
came over the feeble invalid ; he threw himself upon^a sofa, 
and could not restrain his tears. His heart swelled with 
mingled emotions, which all merged in an insupportable 
despair. Thoughts of his happy, innocent boyhood, of Fan- 
ny Elton, the still deeply-beloved, first-chosen object of his 
affection, and of Frank, his brother, now mouldering in his 
early grave ; the horrible image of the dying Middleton, 
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tbe conviction that he could never know peace of mind 
again, and the idea that he had recovered from death only 
to sink back, in the course of a few years, into a state of 
annihilation — all these thoughts pressing upon him together 
were too much for him. He regretted his recovery. Why 
had they brought him back to life ? Why had he not gone 
to ashes and the worm ? Why ! since he must go to them at 
last ? He looked forward to the path before him : a world 
of phantoms and blind chance, with no reward for virtue, no 
protection from vice, no guarantee against death, no hope 
for the future, no motive in self-cullivation but what arose 
and ended with this transitory scene, no glory in pure things, 
no distinction, but passing and conventional ones between 
right and wrong, no meeting again with the dead, no future, 
no God ; all dark, all accidental, all reckless, all cold and 
lonely, and all fleeting away into nothing. , What was the 
world, what was life on siich terms ? Oh, nothing, worse 
than nothing. 

His long illness had made him hysterical, and, as these 
really sad and withering thoughts rolled through his mind, 
like the dark, damp clouds of a stormy sky over the head 
of the wave-tossed sailor, who, in his little boat, without 
compass or rudder, finds himself abandoned to the pitiless 
tempest, the saddest tears a mortal could shed flowed down 
his cheeks, and he ^abandoned himself to utter despair. 

" Yes !"»he murmured, " my poor mother, and Mr. Elton, 
and Seers, were right in one respect. I have tried the 
world, and found it wanting. I have gone abroad in life 
confident in infidelity, and all around me has become hollow 
and miserable. I do want aid and protection from that 
Great Being who created me. I am weak and guilty, blood- 
stained and broken-hearted — oh God !" 

And now, from his loneliness and his despair, his soul 
turned to his Maker at last. 

" If thou hearest thy creatures, have mercy upon me ! If 
there be light, let it shine on me ! for, of a truth, by my- 
self I am a wretch." 

There was a knock at the door. He rose hastily, asha- 
med of his tears. The intruder was his servant. He 
brought a letter and went out again. Harry left it on the 
table a long time untouched. He was afraid to open it ; he 
felt he had no strength in himself to bear any shock. That 
proud self-confidence, that buoyant strength, that daring 
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resdinees to meat events, alas! they hftd left him. They 
had gone with his youth and thoughtlessness, his iron nerves j 
his round cheek, his careless forehead, and unshaded heart. 

At length he took the mute messenger. It was covered 
with addresses and post-marks. It seemed redolent of the 
air of home. The flowers of Rose Hill breathed from its 
folds. The faces of the loved ones associated with that 
spot crowded around him, and he kissed it as he recogni- 
sed the writing of his mother, and saw that it was not seal- 
ed with black. 

" No, no ! They are yet all there. No new strc^e has 
bereft me ; my father, my mother, Mtuy, and Fanny are 
not yet gone down into the black, unfathomaUe, eternal 
abyss. Oh why am I so long away from them? Why do 
I spend my weary, lonely life, distant fVom this -sweet cir- 
cle ? True, Frank is no more there ; true, I shull go back 
a strange, altered, darkened, gloomy man, with bloody hands 
and a broken heart. But I will go back; they will pity 
and forgive me." 

He tore open the letter. It was from his mother. It was 
dated nearly a year ago. It had been following him through 
several places, had been in the house since his first illness, 
end been withheld till now by order of the doctor. It con- 
liained another addressed by the hand of his father. He 
read his mother's first. 

"My beloved Son, 

" Come home and share our sorrows. Come home and 
lessen our unhappiness — " 

He trembled at this ominous commencement, but went on. 

" Gteat changes have taken place within the last year. 
We have lost cdl our property/, A succession of the most 
unexpected events has ruined hundreds, and involved us in 
the same fate. An appalling monetary crisis, as you must 
well know, is sweeping over the country. Your father, in 
his generous confidence in, and characteristic desire to as- 
sist other people, has risked everything and lost everything. 
He is obliged to begin the world again. Poor Mr. Elton 
is no more. He died five months ago. Heavy losses, sus- 
tained, in common with so many of his townsmen, occurring 
at a time when his health was feeble, proved too much for 
him. Mrs. Elton is with us, and Fanny also — the tender- 
est of nurses and the sweetest of friends, Mr, Enunerson 
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>*-^but the story is not alto^tlier one to commit to paper. 
You will hear it on your arrival, which 1 hope will not be 
long delayed. We have a thousand interesting things to 
tell you, but will not enter upon such subjects till we meet. 

'^ It grieves me to add still farther to your distress and 
alarm, but I think it better to prepare you at once for the 
state of your dear father. He has been dangerously, and 
is still distressingly ill. For some time his disorder wtent 
into his eyes, and he was, during a period, entirely blind. 
He is better, but his final recovery of sight is doubtful. 
Hoping to retrieve our affairs, we IcMig resolved not to com- 
municate them to you till we could accompany the reci- 
tal With better tidings. That hope is now past. It is de- 
'creed by an All- wise Providence Uiat we shall taste sorrow 
in our old age. But He has mingled the cup widi one good, 
which counterbalances the evil. What this blessing is you 
will learn by the enclosed letter from 3rour dear father, 
which he insisted upon writing himself, lest you should 
think his blindness worse than it is. Indeed, since a few 
days, he sees very well, and can read at intervals without 
danger. I fear, however, for purposes of business, he will 
never be what he was. 

^^I know you will hasten home, my dearest son, the mo- 
tnent this reaches you. But do not be too much alarmed, 
knowing, as we do, that *whom He loveth He chasten- 
eth,' and that this life and all its vicissitudes are compar- 
atively unworthy the grief of a rational being, except those 
events of it which relate to spiritual things. Do you know, 
can you believe you have been absent nearly ten years? 
When I pass in review what has befallen us in the interim, 
the period seems long enough ; but when I recall the morn- 
ing we accompanied you to your ship, I can fancy you left 
us only yesterday ; and so life passes away. Answer me 
now, my son, is it not a dream ? 

" Mary is well and happy, and sends her love. There is 
a story connected with her, but, with a yet unconquered 
love of mischief, she has forbid my even alluding to it. 
And — I shall really tell you nothing until you are here. 
By the blessing of God, notwithstanding what I have suf- 
fered, my health is excellent. My heart yearns to embrace 
you, my dear Harry. Oh, may God grant you that light 
which will render all things endurable, all things welcome. 
I do not doubt there is happiness yet in store for us. Read 
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the enclosed letter with attention. Sarely our miafortunes 
are but His means to accomplish His wise ends. 

" God bless, jweserve, and enlighten you, my beloved 
wanderer, and soon return you to your ever affectionate 
mother." 

Although Harry's hand literally trembled at this astonnd- 
ing intelligence, he hastened to open his father's letter. It 
ran thus : 

" My dear Boy, 

'< Your beloved mother will have informed you of the fine 
doings we Have had here, or, at least, of some of them. But 
don't mind ; we'll manage matters yet, only now I must de- 
pend a little more on you. As I have no doubt these 
agreeable epistles will bring you home double quick time, I 
shall not enter into any particulars, especially as my doctor 
pretends that I must yet be careful of my eyes. Keep up 
your spirits, and let us see you here when you can conve- 
niently manage it. We are beginning to feel your absence* 
really, 

" I would not wriie at all to-day, were it not my desire, 
as well as my duty, to make one remark to you, which will 
probably occasion you more surprise than all the rest of 
our revolutions. The truth is, I am much altered since you 
left. Many circumstances have occurred to change my 
character. Poor Frank's death was the first and most im- 
portant. Your own afiair with Lord Middleton came so 
close upon it as to furnish me serious food for reflection. 
Men have lost their sons before now ; they do every day, 
and will continue to do so ; but the sudden cutting off of poor 
Frank in that manner was sufficient to shake and loosen the 
world's hold of me. It is an old and trite saying, that ' life 
is a dream ;' but I begin to feel that it is so. I am sixty 
years old, and the longer I live, the more I see the fleeting- 
ness, the nothingness of everything around me, taken by it- 
. self. This has led me to a train of thought and to a habit 
of reading and investigation, very different from any I ever 
had before, and which eventually caused me to look forward 
through the medium of the great truths of Christianity to 
that other and better world, to which we are all so rapidly 
hastening. I. had my doubts at first, but they gradually 
faded away, and I am of the conviction that, whatever may 
be the arguments on the other side of the question, they are 
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fiothing againftt those in its favour. The only reason why 
all men are not Christians is, either that they are wilfully 
bad and corrupt, or that they are too much engaged with 
the cares, pleasures, and pursuits of this world to allow of 
their examining the subject attentively and candidly. Vain 
speculations in philosophy and empty, visionary views, I 
have depended on long enough, and found them entirely 
useless. They are not what the Great Creator has given 
his creatures to support, guide, and instruct them in their 
way through this life. I am no enthusiast, my dear Harry. 
I am more gay, more happy, and cheerful than I was before, 
nor do I shrink from all the innocent pleasures to which I 
have been accustomed, because I am convinced I am under 
the immediate government of a merciful God. On the con- 
trary, while I endure sorrow with more resignation, I should 
find in pirosperity abundant charms. Need I add that, if 
anything could increase my happiness in meeting my dear 
boy after so long and eventful an absence, it would be the 
certainty that he also has reallt/ examined the question of 
Christianity. I say examined, because I am quite satisfied 
that no one can candidly and coolly examine, at least, no 
sensible and clear understanding, without becoming a be- 
liever in tl\e Holy Scriptures. 

" Don't mistake me, my boy : I am not a long-faced bigot, 
afraid of looking at the world, and flying from mirth and 
pleasure. I was a broken-hearted, gloomy being after poor 
Frank's accident, but this change in my opinions has re- 
stored to me my gayety and more than my accustomed hap- 
piness. You will find a man can believe in God and our 
Redeemer without running into any irrational exc^ess or 
practising the familiarities of some believers ; nor must you 
suppose grief has turned my head or weakened my under- 
standing — grief had nothing to do with changing my opin- 
ions — it only drove me into an examination ; by taking from 
me the props and supports of the outward world, it threw me 
upon myself, and taught me the tremendous truth, that there 
existed there nothing but darkness and chaos — not a place 
to rest on— »-not one subject which I could bear to reflect on 
in the long and terrible hours of the wakeful nights. Ev- 
erything in the universe seemed destroyed, or destined to 
be so, except Christianity, and I grasped at that, because 
there vms nothing else to save me from infinite destruction and 
infinite despair. Happily, the more I examined, the more I 
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was convinced. When the great idea had once entered my 
mind, everything I observed in nature, history, life, and my- 
self, confirmed it. Each moment grew brighter, as at the 
dawn of a day streaming gradually and gloriously into the 
windows of a smoky theatre, whose lurid light and false 
splendour pale and fade before the broadening glory of 
nature. 

" If you have not made the same experience, my son, we 
will make it together. Doubts will arise, but they will 
melt away like night-fogs from the solid mountains. If you 
have not at once the perfect faith of the centurion, you will, 
at least, say, with the father of the possessed child, * Lord^ 
J believe ; kelp tkou mine unbelief V " 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Harry's astonishment, on the perusal of these letters, 
was too great for expression. He sent instantly for the 
doctor again, and earnestly pleaded the necessity of imme- 
diately starting for New- York. He was met by an inexor- 
able negative. He was too weak to move at all, under six 
weeks at least, and by no means could he yet venture upon 
a sea- voyage. The anxiety of the patient, so far from per- 
suading, only confirmed his merry little tyrant of a doctor 
in his decision. 

" But what is the afiair ?" inquired the doctor. " What 
has happened ? Yoii are nervous and agitated. Ah ! I see ! 
Your letters : you have had them too soon. I ought to have 
delayed them at least a month longer." 

'* If you knew, doctoj:, what necessity there is for my 
going." 

" Necessity ! Bah ! There's no necessity that must not 
yield to sickness or death. Man can't alter predestination. 
Were you to start in this state, you would probably, in two 
days, find yourself on your back in some little dirty Gastkofy 
full of tobacco-smoke and noise, in a fever ten times mt)re 
dangerous than ever. The result would be, you would 
leave your bones thdre, and that would be the end of you. 
Your news is bad, I perceive. What's the matter ? YouVe 
something on your mind, and, excuse me if I add, your re- 
covery has been retarded, I fear, by something on your 
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min^. It seems your morale is afiected. This figure, this 
apparition, ma foi ! ce sont des bStiseSy mats — enjin — there 
must be some cause, some secret" 

** There is a secret, certainly." 

" Well, so I thought, and, eh ? don't you think your doc- 
tor oug^t to know ? How do you expect me to cure you, 
if I treat you for bodily disease while you are all the while 
wearing away under mental sufferings ?'' 

" My stOTy is sad," said Harry, " and, perhaps, you ought 
to know it. / believe my malady is more of the mind than 
body.** 

" Well, there ! put this pillow beneath your shoulders ; 
don't exert yourself to sit up. Tell me, now, what is the pe- 
culiar trouble. You are married — ^hey ? and live unhappily 
with your wife, eh ? OTy rather, don't live with her at all ?'* 

" I am not a mamed man !" said Harry. " My unhappi- 
ness has a deeper, more unalterable cause." 

'* A deeper and more unalterable cause than a bad wife ? 
Ma foi r cried the doctor, smiling in that very easy manner 
in which most men (physicians in particular) listen to the 
misfortunes of others. ^^ I should like to know what sort of 
a trouble that could be." 

"I will tell you," said Harry, "in the fewest possible 
words. I left a happy, affluent home between nine and ten 
years ago." 

"And?" said the doctor. 

" My first blow was the death of a young brother, of whom 
1 was rather fond, in a duel, and under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances." 

" So ? Well, that's bad, mats — ma foi ! — que voulez vous 1 
In this world men must die, in one way or other, and others 
must survive them." 

" I should have premised that my mind had been prepa- 
red for unhappiness by — by the — you won't think me a fool, 
doctor, but the fact is, I had an attachment to a young girl, 
whose character, loveliness, superior mind, and gentle 
heart—" 

" Put all your descriptions in one single word," interrupt- 
ed Doctor B , smiling again, *' and say she was your mw- 

tress. Of course, there never was, and there never can be, 
another equal to her in all the — the — charms and virtues, 
et cetera^ et cetera, et cetera, of mind, manners, person, heart, 
face, head, feet, et cetera^ et cetera, et cetera /" 
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Harry looked rather grave, and raised his eyes to the 

countenance of the fat, gay, frisky little man who presumed 
to jest at the confidence he had required in his professional 
character, but the doctor looked so equally indifferent to his 
wrath or his sadness, and so excessively cool and knowing, 
that his IVown changed into a smile, although rather a mel- 
ancholy^one. 

" There, that's right V* said the doctor. " You were go- 
ing to be angry ; that's a good symptom — sign you're not 
dead yet. Then your smile is an indication that your sen- 
ses are returning — good again : go on with your story. If 
I jest and take a cheerful view of it, my good friend, believe 
me it is only to counteract the very gloomy one you have 
long been' accustomed to take of it. Perhaps mine is too 
light ; probably yours too dark. Truth may lie in the me- 
dium ; but be assured I regard the maftter as the generality 
of men will. We should mourn less over our afflictions 
could we but see them with the eyes of other people. Now, 
what became of this wonderful, enchanting — I beg your par- 
don ! you are looking serious again — what became of this 
young lady ?" 

" She — she did not return my attachment." 

" Ah !" said the doctor, feeling under his chin with the 
handle of his gold-headed stick. " So, after all, your dul- 
jcinea turned out un peu coquette. But men don't die nowa- 
days from these things^" 

" I left home and country in order to forget her." 

" A little romance !" said the doctor. 

"In Dresden, some year^ ago," continued Harry, who 
felt a certain relief in unbosoming himself, "J met the per- 
son who had caused the slaughter of my brother. I called 
him out and killed him." 

" Allans done /" exclaimed the doctor, more seriously. 

" He fell beneath my first fire, and died instantly. This 
circumstance has, I confess, occasionally given me consid- 
erable uneasiness. To say the truth, I have never been 
happy since, never shall, never can be happy again. Death 
has been ever^sinee almost the only subject of my contem- 
plation. I have travelled far and wide ; I have sought the 
attractions of society and study. But the world is an alter- 
ed place to me. Life is a burden ; a secret voice whispers 
me continually, all is vanity, all a dream, all I love are phan- 
toms. I am myself a phantom. I shall soon die, and sink 
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into annihilation without liaving enjoyed one pleasure or 
accomplished one solid purpose worth living for." 

** Ah !" ejaculated the doctor, arranging his cravat in th» 
mirror as he listened. " I see, I see !" 

'* The thought of the person whom I have killed seems 
to grow more distinct with time, instead of fading away, as 
I hoped it would. The spectre which I have described to 
you made its appearance first some years since, and has 
always either come during an illness or has proved the im- 
mediato herald of one. In the course of the terrible mala- 
dy, from which your skill — " 

The doctor slightly bowed. 

^* Has just rescued me, I saw it several times. I know 
it's an illusion, but confess it's not a pleasant one, and I 
presume I shall be haimted with it as long as I live." 

" Well," said the doctor, looking at his watch, " these are, 
^ certainly, rather serious events ; but I don't see how they 
make your immediate departure necessary." 

" These letters — ^I will be quite frank, doctor — ^bring very 
bad news ; in short, the total ruin of my family. You know 
our country is undergoing a commercial crisis. My father, 
who has never known what it was to want money, has lost 
his fortune, and I am, I will not say a beggar, for I am mas- 
tor of a profession, but I am a poor man. In staying abroad, 
I am spending money to which, perhaps, I have no right, 
and neglecting pressing interests and duties." 

" That's bad," said the doctor. 

" And yet the greatest of my misfortunes I have not told." 

" And what may that be, pray ?" 

" It is a certain state of melancholy, of misery into which 
I have fallen. It is not grief, but it is the result of reflec- 
tion caused by grief. I have lost my sense of reality in life. 
I see corruption and decay in all things. I have no respect 
for anything and no interest in anything, not even in myself. 
I don't see what I was made for nor the use of living. If, 
from habit or forgetfulness, I enjoy anything, I suddenly start, 
remember what a wretched, worthless insect I am, and de- 
spise myself for being duped into content in an existence 
where only Sifool can be contented. The natural desire I 
feel to improve and cultivate myself, or to love others, is 
constantly checked by this idea. Why cultivate myself? 
why not rather brutify myself as much as possible, since in- 
telligence and virtue only show more clearly the frightful 
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diSerence betweeii what masi might hare haen and what he 
is ? And why lore eren my relations ? Why lore eren 
mother, or father, or sister ? since the appearances which we 
choose to call by those names are, after ^, but illusions, as 
completely as the figures in a magic lantern. I had a broth- 
er once : where is he now ? an idea ! a recollection ! Why 
pour but upon these visions, which vanish at each instant- 
why pour out on them the rich treasures of affection, which 
seem worthy to be poured forth only upon angels ? Were I 
to marry, I could never love wife or child, except with a 
cold, dark, and trembling love. I should behold in them 
but charming shadows. I should see beneath the tender 
l^ush of my wife only the dead skeleton. I should imagine 
the worm had already begun to take up his abode in the 
eyes of my child, now full only of light, that seems to merit 
such a different fate. I am going home : but what sljsfll I 
do there ? With what heart shall I commence my toiling 
career — a career which means nothing, ends in nothing, sub* 
ject to the merest and most cruel chances, where all that 
seems holiest and noblest is but a mockery, and where 
scoundrels and hypocrites carry on their manceuvres with 
perfect impunity, and are as good as other men ? 

" In short, doctor, I am wretched. I see that the world, 
left to itself, is a hell, yet I cannot see but that it is left to 
itself. I don't believe there is a God ; I can't believe it. 
He would never have created so much evil, so much mis- 
ery, so much guilt. I don't understand how the world could 
have made itself, but, if there be a God, neither can I com- 
prehend how He made himself. Men talk of the order oi 
the universe : certainly, there is order in some things, 
though not in all. But if order be an evidence of a pi^- 
existing intelligence, whence came that pre-existing" inteUi^ 
gence ? I have not been able to satisfy myself that there is 
one. Of course, if the existence of a God be doubts, our 
own existence hereafter is more so. I don't believe in a 
future : I don't believe we're immortal beings. We are but 
beasts, doctor, but mere beasts, more elevated, but also more 
unhappy. We have reason, but we have also guOt. We 
know, but, oh God, we suffer ! 

" These thoughts, doctor, prey upon me ; they oppress, 
they pursue, they torment me. In the night I sleep badly. 
I am quite wretched. I lie on my back, cold and trem- 
bling, weak, impotent, cowardly, despicable, contemptible. 
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I ha^e, I despiAd myvelf. Oh faow I enrr the brown-faced, 
rough, thoughtless, ignorant peasant. Nay, I envy the 
beast, the dog, the very calif that goes to the shambles. He 
does not hc^e. He does not fear. He does not think. He 
does not know what a horrible thing death is. He does not 
look forward and speculate on annihilation\ His heart does 
not bleed when .the butcher slaughters his brother. 

*^ To conclude my story, I am seriously afraid I shall one 
day commit suicide, I have a longing for it. I yearn to 
take the leap at once, and be at rest. I scorn to stand so 
long shrinking on the brink, since I know so well / must 
go at last. This feeling, at times nearly masters me. It 
accompanies me always. The greatest pleasure I have is 
studying the most easy kind of death. Sometimes t lie 
awake in the night and form visions of self-murder. Now 
in fancy I go to Russia, to Siberia, and freeze myself to 
death. The cold overcomes me ; sleep steals over me, and 
I delight to picture myself sinking into a slumber from 
which I am never to awake, and thus escaping intolerable 
life. Again I go into a hot bath and open a vein. Life 
flows rapidly forth : I fall painlessly into insensibility and 
death. Now I blow my brains out, and am destroyed in an 
instant ; and now I leap, in imagination, from some immense 
hei^t, and dash myself to pieces. 

" Were I even prosperous in this world, I could never be 
happy with these opinions. There are no elements fo^ 
happiness in this world. All is hollow, all is false. But I 
am far from being prosperous ; I am sure it would be my 
wisest step to end my gloom and horror with one bold stroke. 
I cannot express what I suffer from the recollection of my 
victim. That dying look haunts me always ; when I am 
nervous, ill, and alone, it is fearfully distinct, till at times it 
passes the line of the ideal, and assumes the perfect bodily 
form and colour of reality. This horrible spectre takes part, 
too, in nearly all my dreams. I am quite aware it is a mere 
shape of the imagination ; still it is aii almost unendurable 
misery. 

" In this state of mind, all those qualities which men call 
virtues are only in my way, and become disadvantages, if 
not follies, while the scoundrel is, in some respects, the 
wise man. Self-sacrifices and self-denials are ridiculous. 
Selfishness is the true wi^om, and he who plunges into the 
i^treaip of worldly pleasures, drowns all thought and feeling 
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in dissipation, and lives and dies without a thought or a 
care, he is your true philosopher. Th^ good and the wise 
are fools to him. 

" I am lost in mystery. I shall one day, I believe, go 
mad with vain struggles to conceive the meaning, the origin, 
and the object of life. The deep black which envelops me 
on all sides, that mighty curtain of midnight shadow which 
veils the future, against which the human mind has directed 
all its efforts, from age to age, so vainly, so foolishly, it is 
that which has so fixed my attention that I cannot think of 
anything else. 

" No\y, doctor, you have my story, I want you to an- 
swer me a question. How is it you are so fat, and smooth, 
and happy ? Have you no disappointment ? Do you never 
reflect upon the shortness of life ? What do you believe 
respecting death and our fate hereafter?" 

" My young friend," said the doctor, who discovered a 
certain irrepressible disposition to smile, although he en- 
deavoured not to do so, "you have done very right to 
confide to me exactly your state of mind. Now I know 
how to treat you. I'll tell you frankly and at once what's 
the matter with you ; you are hypped. Some of your trou- 
bles are seriou^. The principal one is the loss of your for- 
tune ; the rest are mostly imaginary. You ask if I have 
never sufiered disappointments. To be sure I have, plenty 
of them. Mais, ma foi ! que voulez vous ? The way Tbear 
them is, I don't think of them ; and I keep my stomach in 
order. That's the great secret of human happiness. No 
man whose digestion was good ever bothered himself about 
what would become of him afler death. We are here. We 
are made. We live and we die. That we know ; the rest 
we don't know. It's all very w^U for those who can be- 
lieve the fine things they tell us. Inhere are people who 
pretend to know— so much the better for them. Mais pour 
nous autresj ma foi ! que voulez vous ? we must take the 
world as it is. I have no doubt the supreme principle will 
manage matters for us afler death, as before. If not, ma 
foi ! que voulez vous ? 

" Let me, however, as your physician, tell you one thing. 
Sucl\ thoughts as you have disclosed to me, this hankering 
after things future— -things veiled from us, is a mere symp- 
tom of malady. You must not bore yourself with such sub- 
jects. You shall take a course of the Carlsbad watera. 
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.Until then, you shall remain here, quietly amusing yourself 
as well as you can ; and afterward you can go home. I 
don't doubt you will find things better than you suppose. 
You will learn to enjoy life ; to seize the present without 
worrying yourself about the past or the future. I find in you 
an extreme delicacy and susceptibility of the nervous sys- 
tem, and an excessive weakness of the organs of digestion. 
The ner\'es act on the stomach, and, through the stomacli, 
injure the mind. These dreams, and phantoms, and gloomy 
notions of religion are physical. Why grieve over the past, 
which is gone ? why fret about the future, which is not 
here ? You have killed a man. You did quite right, if you 
will only think so. Don't yield to youthful nursery super- 
stitions. I'll take care of your phantom! Ha! ha! ha! 
Leave him to me ! All the reasoning in the world could 
not lay him, but he won't stand one of my pills ! Ha ! ha ! ha I 
Don't think, don't study. Don't go to plunging into dark, 
gloomy subjects. Take a glass or two of Champagne 
every day, follow a generous diet, ride on horseback when 
you get strong enough, and you shall be well and happy 
again, although you can't penetrate into all the mysteries of 
nature." 

" If I could really think," said Harry, " that my melan- 
choly was physical, and removable by physical remedies I" 

" Bah ! Be assured it is by me, your doctor — ma foi ! 
I know. I have had a hundred such cases. This melan- 
choly, which renders people incapable of enjoying the 
pleasures of life, is a degree of insanity. Sometimes it 
terminates in absolute madness. It proceeds from intense 
thinking, especially upon one subject; violent passions, 
love, fear, grief, revenge, solitude — ma foi ! half my patients 
are afflicted in the same way. I see.it in your eyes. Your 
body is inflated, your complexion pale, your pulse slow and 
weak. The whole functions of your mind are perverted. 
You are hypped. You think yourself miserable, and there- 
fore you are so. I have had patients who fancied them- 
selves tea-pots. Do you like honey ?" 

" Yes." 

" Take plenty of that ; plenty of compote, Donh fast long 
at a time, and let your food be solid and nourishing. Rub 
yourself well in the morning with a brush or coarse cloth. 
I have given you a prescription, an exce,llent preparation of 
iron and the Peruvian bark, to strengthen the alimentary 
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canal and promote the secretions. Yon hare been, I per* 
ceive, for years undergoing a complicated series of nerrons 
symptoms, which have reduced you to an unusual relaxation 
and debility. Good-by, good-by. My horses, I see, are 
getting impatient. Stay where you are till June, and 111 
send you home a well man, although you may not know 
how the world was formed, or what's going to become of 
it. You want nothing but a course (^ Carlsbad.^^ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Just risen from what he had considered a death-bed, 
Harry was not in a mood to be particularly impressed with 
the easy philosophy of the little doctor. He was too se-^ 
rious to see in it anything but shallow worldliness ; fit to 
content a common mind in the ordinary emergencies of 
life, but not to be of much use to the really unhappy, far less 
to the dying. The " maiSyTna foi ! que voulez vaus ?" of his 
not very sympathizing friend, would have seemed profound 
wisdom to him ten years before ; but now, his yearning for 
sacred and necessary knowledge required more solid ali- 
ment 

He passed several days, coolly and seriously reviewing 
his past life, and reflecting, as he had never done before, on 
the future. The present, too, which the doctor found so 
enjoyable, furnished some subjects of meditation. At one 
time he resolved to start immediately for New- York, and he 
even went so far as privately to consult another physician. 
He was told, however, that the plan would prove not only 
dangerous, but impossible, and that a course of Carlsbad 
would be of the utmost importance to his future health. 
On reflecting, be found that, with a slight difference of ex- 
pense, he could prolong his stay the necessary time ; and 
he concluded, it would be, perhaps, for the best to reject no 
means within his reach to carry home with him good healthy 
that he might commence in earnest the serious duties of 
life. He was aided, too, in forming a conclusion, by a let- 
ter, although of an old date, received a day or two afler from 
Emmerson. It was written in his usual friendly, confiden- 
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tiai, and quiet manner, and alluded to the general confusion 
of monetary affairs ; but stated that, although his father had 
been indisposed, and at one time threatened with a disa- 
greeable weakness of the eyes, he was now doing very 
well, and he had not given up the hope (although Mr. Len- 
nox himself appeared at one time to have done so) of seeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennox resume their plan of European travel, 
which would greatly benefit their health. He added, that 
they had had a fright respecting money affairs ; but he was 
persuaded Mr. Lennox would come out of it much better 
off than he had at first apprehended. Miss Elton (he sta- 
ted in a careless way) was about, at last, to abandon the 
maiden independence she had prized so highly, in favour 
of a wealthy gentleman of Charleston, who had long been 
repeived as her devoted admirer. She was in fine health 
and spirits, and continued to be the life of every society, 
etc., etc., etc. 

This letter determined Harry to remain, and he wrote his 
father, accordingly, that a slight indisposition would detain 
him some months longer in Europe, but that in the summer 
he should at length turn his steps homeward. 

The next six weeks he spent alone, reading the ** History 
of Christianity,*' and the other Volumes which his mother 
had given him. A strange, deep, absorbing curiosity, min- 
gled with a hope inexpressibly cheerful and suWime,^ urged 
him on in this new study. He entered upon it with very dif- 
ferent emotions from those with which he had undertaken 
it on board the packet ship, when, with only one faint cloud 
over his life, he had looked forward to a brilliant tour and 
perfect happiness. Then he was young, healthy, rich, self- 
confident, in the highest possible spirits ; now he was in 
a far different situation and in a far different mood of mind. 
Ten years of experience and reflection had caused him to 
regard life and the world as a bubble. Grief had gone into 
his soul. He had shed blood ; he had felt guilt ; he had 
seen the strength depart from his limbs and the brightness 
from his heart ; he had seen, he had felt, he had inflicted 
death; he had himself stood on the awful brink, and he 
now asked of man, of earth, of heaven, and of his own deep 
soul, what came after, or what resources the Creator had 
granted mortals to pass through the last dread scene. The 
behef of an all-wise, all-powerful, benevolent, paternal God 
had gradually risen up in his mind, even as the morning 
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follows the night ; and it was an immovable foundation on 
which to erect his new system of philosophy. The extra- 
ordinary letter of his father, confessing his change of opin- 
ion, he had brooded over with the most inexpressible interest, 
partly owing to the intrinsic remarkableness of the incident, 
and partly to the peculiar state of mind in which the intelli- 
gence of it found him. He was at that moment at last con- 
scious that he groped in darkness, that there was on^the 
earth no single beam of light, and the simple fact, that a 
. mind like his father's, so clear, bold, and independent, so 
(ax above vulgar terror or superstition, had discovered in 
Christianity a sublime truth, not only startled and bewilder- 
ed him, but raised in him a very exciting curiosity. 

Of all volumes which have ever been written in illustra- 
tion and confirmation of Christianity, the work of Bishop 
Butler, called the "Analogy of Religion," is perhaps the 
most extraordinary. He commenced 'this book, not as he 
had before done, with a mere desire to get through with it 
as a tedious task, but with an intense thirst for truth, now 
the deepest want of his nature. He had not gone through 
twenty pages before he perceived he was in the hands of 
an intellectual giant, whose strength of reasoning he was 
as unable to resist as he was to oppose the decrees of 
fate. Not only did he find, at the outset, all those argu- 
mentk upon which his unbelief had rested, demonstrated as 
fallacies, but other arguments in favour of infidelity, which 
he had never heard of, also advanced, and also reduced to 
nothing. No poor man examining a deed conveying to him 
a magnificent estate,, ever drank in each sentence and word 
with more profound interest. As he read, his late sad 
news, his past anxieties — ^life, death, the world, and all it 
contained, faded into comparative insignificance beside the 
stupendous discovery he was making, that Christianity, 
with all its absurdities, with all its impossibilities, might be 
true — true according to the strictest rules of evidence, true 
according to the severest principles of philosophy, true be- 
yond the contradiction of the most wilful skeptic, true to 
reason, true even to Nature, true to the plainest dictates of 
common sense. 

In the midst of these studies the period arrived when the 
doctor gave him leave to visit Carlsbad. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was in the early part of June that, in a dUisence, foi 
he had laid aside the expensive luxury of a travelling car- 
riage, he reached the superb broad road which leads down 
the steep mountain, at whose base, hidden in one of the 
loveliest valleys of Bohemia, lies the town of Carlsbad. 
The striking scenery of the spot 'would alone render it 
jremarkable, but it is known to invalids as the monarch of 
German watering-places, to which, in the fine season, re- 
sort pilgrims from distant parts of the globe. 

The scene which presents itself to the eye of the stran- 
ger as, with locked wheel, he winds slowly and carefully 
down, is exquisite beyond description. The peculiar charac- 
ter of the chaussie reveals the various features of the picture 
with a pomp of display resembling the studied artifice of a 
theatric exhibition, if, indeed^ a theauic exhibition could be 
so bright and imposing. At first, from the high mountain 
brow, the stranger beholds nothing but a sea of solitary ver- 
dure^ waving upon the sides and tops of apparently inac* 
cessible eminences ; but, as he descends towards the val- 
ley, by short and acute angles, turning suddenly along a 
series ^ platforms, each one immediately beneath the 
other, at every abrupt bend some new portion of the en- 
chanting panorama bursts upon him, till he who has, per- 
haps, come thousands of miles, in hopes of leaving here 
some distressing or dangerous malady, feasts his eyes at 
last on the welcome scene, the green, tender lawns, the 
pretty river, the broad, leaning hill-sides, the winding 
walks, die various bridges, the long avenues of trees, and 
the ancieiU town, with its crowded, irregularly built, an- 
tique-looking houses and picturesque old cathedral-*«a sort 
of Jerusalem in the visions of the invalid. 

As Harry followed the course of this zigzag road, he 
looked from the window upon the ever fresh and beautiful 
face of nature, and hailed the resplendent scene with an 
emotion as new as it was delicious and indescribable. He 
felt as if he were just bom. He began, at least, to have an 
idea what it was to be b&rn again. For years he had ceas« 
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ed to admire nature, or to regard it as other than a fake and 
lying cheat, a sweet accident, a fair and cruel illusion. But 
now it raised far other thoughts and feelings. It was a 
portion of the works of an Almighty God, and a benevolent, 
superintending, affectionate father, given to man for his 
benefit and his delight. It was spread thus splendidly be- 
fore his eyes as an emblem of virtue and of truth. It was 
the magnificent path over which he was to travel in his pil- 
grimage of iounortal life. He was not an insect, by chance 
crawling on its surface, and destined to pass away, unmourn- 
ed and forgotten, from its bright fields and solemn rocks. 
He was its lord, its master, treading with celestial feet its 
beauteous fields, and destined to quit it only for scenes 
more bright and eternal. 

It is not our intention to follow the mind of our young 
hero through its various changes during the six weeks spent 
at this delightful spot. The subject may be considered by 
some too serious for this species of history, though we caa 
see nothing more interesting or more worthy to be descri- 
bed, in a proper spirit, on all occasions, than the swaying 
round of an intelligent young mind from^outhful skepticism 
to religious faith. 

He had, however, already become a Christian. He had 
not by any means examined the whole subject ; there were 
often in his mind doubts which he could not explain, and 
which appeared totally inconsistent with belief. But he 
had caught a ray of that celestial faith which the sublime 
Being who appeared on earth to enlighten, purify, and con- 
sole poor, guilty, weary, and struggling man, demanded of 
his followers as a sign of sincerity. For the first time ia 
his life, oiu: doubting skeptic saw and felt what it was to 
have^at^A. He believed he should become a Christian, and 
therefore he toas one. He could not always disperse every 
dark cloud of doubt, but he believed they would one day be 
dispersed. He felt he had been for years plunged into an 
agony of gloom and ignorance, which, by a single idea, once 
fairly admitted, was ended forever. . The Essay of Butler 
had clearly convinced him that Christianity was not only 
not impossible, according to the dictates of the coldest rea- 
son, but was as clearly and unanswerably proved as any 
fact in science, history, or nature. This was an astounding 
discovery— the most tremendous and sublime event of his 
life ; it thrilled him with unutterable emotion— unutterable 
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Hope— ^unutterable love ; it gave new action, new vitality to 
every faculty and attribute of his being that was noble and 
high, while it checked at once and forever all the puny fears, 
all the dark doubts, all the grovelling desires and trembling 
misgivings which had, till now, counteracted the best pur- 
poses and chilled the holiest impulses of life. Yes, he was 
a Christian. The moment he was persuaded Christianity 
was not impossible, he believed it to be true. It was con- 
vincing like the solution of an enigma, which, once spo- 
ken, is self-evident. Regarded from this point of view, 
the world assumed a different — a more important — a more 
real — ^a brighter — warmer — nobler appearance. He looked 
abroad upon the infinite universe, and far down into his own 
deep heart, and all that was dark grew bright, and all that 
was confused and mysterious became intelligible. A flood 
of rapture rolled in upon him . Immortality ! It was a thought 
too dazzling, too stupendous. It rescued not only himself 
from insignificance, destruction, and despair, but it restored 
to him all those he loved. So long had he been accustom- 
ed to regard himself as a worm, to contemplate the grave 
as his last, only resting-place, to look upon all things around 
as matters in which he could have no concern, and the 
skies above him, and the immeasurable future, as secrets 
locked forever from him as one too contemptible and fleeting 
«ver to know, or have part in them, that this new change 
in his destiny had in it something overwhelming, and he 
eaw it would require his whole life to rearrange his thoughts 
and plans on this mighty scale. 

These were the emotions with which, just released from 
a death-bed and a long confinement to a sick-room, oiu: 
young traveller saw burst upon him the broad, distant cham- 
paign, and the deep, rich valley which greet the stranger 
en arriving at Caridbad* ^ * 

■ ■ ■ ih 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

It happened, at this time, that Dr. K , one of the 

greatest physicians of Europe, was himself taking the wa- 
ters. Harry at once placed himself under his care. The 
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second morning after his arrival, Pr. K paid Um bis 

first professional visit. 

" Tell me your symptoms." 
Harry explained his bodily sensatioos. 
" Let me look at you— com© to the window." 
He obeyed. A stream of light fell upon his face as the 
eyes of his examiner were fixed upon him. There was 
something in the appearsmce pf this celebrated man which 
denoted a remarkable person. His countenance beamed 
with mind and benevolence. His eyes were large, black, 
and piercing. His manner full of thought and experience. 
There was that in him which instantly made you feel he 
was an unconunon man. 

Harry almost Uushed as he stood the long, deliberate, 
searching scrutiny of those eyes, which, piercing into each 
line and feature, at length seemed to gaze through his own, 
and to r^ad the secret thoughts of his soul. 

'' Your original clisease is in your mind^ said the doctor, 
after several minutes' pause. " Your morale has be^n over- 
cultivated and consumed. YiH} have long had something 
preying on your spirits ?" 
" I have." 

" I will not ask farther, but is it nemoTahle ?" 
" That, doctor," said Harry, " you can tell better than 1." 
And he proceeded with frankness, as he had dbne to Doc- 
tor B , to relate his feelings and opinions, with the va- 
rious circumstances of the last ten years which had led to 
them, and particularly the state of mind into which he had 
fallen respecting religion. 

The doctor smiled, but ia a very diflferent way from the 

merry, little, fat Doctor B . 

" By disclosing your comfdaint, you prove that the reme- 
dy is at hand, and your manner of rei«ting your extremely 
interesting history induces me to hope you are about to find 
it. But it is not physical, and cannot be cured by physical 
remedies. In order to ensure in you a more zealous search 
of it, let me make one remark : I am sixty years old. I 
have practised my profession forty years. My' duties have 
brought me in contact with all kinds ^d classes of men, 
and I have given particular attention to this subject. When 
I was two-and-twenty I was, also, an infidel. The grave 
events of life, also, made me re-examine. Upon doing so 
with more mature mind and greater carej I became convia* 
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ced that there is nothing more shallow, pert, ignorant, and 
unreasonable than infidelity, and nothing more rational, wise, 
tranquillizing, and durable than a full, entire faith in the Bi- 
ble and in Christianity. Without it, although thoughtless 
or bad men, engaged in the absorbing pursuits of life, may 
fancy themselves for a time contented, no man can be per- 
manently and -truly happy. Go on ! you cannot fail to arrive 
at perfect faith. You never can be happy without it, nor can 
you ever be perfectly happy with it. The Carlsbad waters 
will benefit you, but a holy and solemn study of Christianity 
will cure you. Religion is the proper air, light, and nutri- 
ment of the human soul, and it came, believe me, from the 
hand of God^ — his last, best gift to mortality." 

Harry felt an ineffable delight at hearing these words. 
Young skeptics often find their greatest difficulty a certain 
shame of being supposed dupedhj an absurd superstition, and 
their confidence in the sublime and mysterious truth requires, 
at first, the support of example on the part of the enlightened. 
The infidel example of Harry's father had produced a pow- 
erful influence in his younger years. He had unconscious- 
ly stood upon that in his skepticism. Now that it was re- 
moved, and his father himself had acknowledged his error, 
the contrary effect became instantly visible in his new de- 
sire to examine. 

A certain intimacy speedil]^ took place between the doctor 
and his young patient. There was a sympathy which, not- 
withstanding the difference in their age, could scarcely fail to ' 
lead to friendship, especiuUy in a place like Carlsbad, where 
people are continually together in the open air, and very much 
thrown upon each other for modes of passing away the time. 
The doctor was as learned as he was sincerely pious, and 
was pleased to see an intelligent young mind caring les^ 
for the sensual, visible things immediately around it, than 
for those mighty, invisible truths which most men trouble 
themselves so little about, and which, nevertheless, at some 
period or other of all our lives, get to have such a tremen- 
dous importance. Harry was charmed to find one so much 
older and wiser than himself, one stamped by the voice of 
fame as a man, not only of sense and knowledge, but of ge- 
nius, regarding his blind gropings after truths, which no one 
else cared about, with lively sympathy and a friendly desire . 
to assist. 

In the mean time, Harry went on studying industriously. 
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He read, for the first time, in connexion with the prophecieSy 
a History of the Jews, which filled him, as well it might, 
with awful amazement. The doctor marked a Bible for him 
and designated some German volumes illustrative of it, the 
perusal of which added to his wonder — at the perfect clear- 
ness of the subject, and his own complete previous igno- 
rance. In truth, he had before no conception of it what- 
ever. 

When he came to a difficulty, as he frequently did, the 
doctor was at hand to solve it, and he was surprised to see 
how many difficulties apparently inexplicable were made 
clear as the simplest fact by a new idea or a little closer 
study. Under such wise direction, this young mind was led 
along a path of reading, reflection, and observation, very dif- 
ferent from the wild and idle wanderings of its earlier days. 
He passed in regular review the direct and fundamental 
proofs, and that long series of things reaching from the be- 
ginning of the world to the present time, and making up, in 
the whole, one argument, which, viewed together, has been 
said to resemble the efiect of architecture. 

In the course of his examination he found one remarka- 
ble peculiarity. The more closely he examined the more 
he believed. Each step was a discovery, and always point- 
ing one way. If he ev^r doubted, it was just in proportion 
as he receded from the subject. 

Harry was thus, at last, engaged in a very important in- 
vestigation, under extremely favourable circumstances. His 
mind was enlarged by travel, reflection, and study. His 
heart was fiurified ty grief and softened by self-reproach. 
He had, foi the time, leisure and exemption from those 
pressing cares which keep most men's minds for years in 
one daily routine, and he had at his side a very remarkable 
man, belonging to a profession not easily led away by en- 
thusiasm, a man of talent, celebrity, calmness, and learning, 
fully believing in Christianity, and also at leisure and ready 
to reply to his inquiries. Dr. K understood the sub- 
ject like a theologian, but explained it with the coolness of 
d man of the world. Few men in these utilitarian days 
think of examining Christianity ; and those who do, rarely 
give it the time and attention bestowed by our hero. For 
several months it had exclusively occupied his mind. He 
had pursued it with a zealous industry and determination, 
which men often exhibit in their projects of avarice, revenge, 
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love, or ambition, but (and is it not strange that it should be 
so ?) rarely in things not connected with the little, transitory 
hour of human existence . Men see themselves more fleeting 
than the pebbles they walk on and the houses they build. 
They fall, with every breath, like autumn leaves. Their 
very hats and coats outlast them, and yet, one in ten thou« 
sand, like Harry, and he only when startled into it by an 
extraordinary chain of events, thinks of really examining, 
with any degree of interest, into the life, deeds, and claims 
of the sublime Being who receives the worship of modem 
civilization ; at whose name so many adoring nations bend the 
knee ; whose coming was heralded so many thousand years 
by the voice of prophecy and the murmur of human expec- 
tation ; at whose appearance the most stupendous fabrics of 
noortal strength dissolved into air, and not only temples and 
towers, but thrones and systems vanished like vapours be- 
fore the rising sun ; whose calm words have penetrated to 
the remotest parts of the earth, and will penetrate to the 
most distant period of time ; to whom so many millions and 
millions of dying eyes have been turned when all things 
else were shrouded in night ; and who has left in men's pos- 
session proofs of his existence, of his power, of his works, 
of his origin, of his- design, as unanswerable as those of 
any inscrutable truth of science, the sun's light or the com- 
et's speed. 



CHAPTRR XXXVI. 

The waters of Carlsbad, under such propitious circumstan- 
ces, rapidly and completely re-established Harry's health. 
His happiness, with the exception of some painful thoughts, 
was in a still more remarkable manner restored by the ele- 
vating moral influence of his new opinions. With each de- 
lightful day he brought to the doctor some new, or, rather, 
some old, objection against the Bible, and he continued to 
be amazed at the satisfactory manner in which all these 
were explained. The striking and apparently fabulous 
events of the Scriptures, the crimes of God's chosen peo- 
ple and his favourite individuals, the cruelties ordered by 
the Creator, the miracles of the Old and New Testaments, 
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flie thousand argument so naturally urged lf|r an intefligent 
unbeliever against the whole system, one after the other of 
these were so satisfactorily replied to, that he cottld net help 
wondering he had so long been the passire dupe of fallacies 
so apparent. 

One or two plausible arguments against reSgion still re« 
mained. 

" There are other religions to which some of the argu- 
ments used in support of Christianity would equally apply. 
Once allow miracles, and all the rest is easy. One of Vol- 
ney's most powerful passages is where he represents the 
followers of Jesus as wrangling with those of the Arabian 
prophet, and lost in a crowd of other groups who claim the 
palm of divine honours for Zoroaster, Vishnu, or Brahma." 

The doctor replied to this with a smile. 

" Here is wherein Volney is either deceived or dishon- 
est. Bring before you^ for instance, all the^ evidence in fa- 
vour of all the other religions ; do you suppose your opinion 
could be made to waver an instant respecting the absurdity 
of pretending a divine origin to a single one of them ? Do 
you believe it could be proved, even Sufficiently to raise a 
single doubt, that Mohammed was other than a man, or that 
Mars or Neptune were gods, or that fire is the proper ob- 
ject of worship ? Go study these religions, and you will 
soon be aware that Christianity is as much better founded 
on reason and nature, as much more incontrovertible when 
examined by the highest intelligence, and according to the 
received rules of evidence, as modern astronomy and chym- 
istry are better founded than astrology' and alchymy. Grod . 
has given to navigation the compass, to moral philosophy the 
Bible, If any doubt the mysterious wonders of either, 1^ 
them examine, and they will be convinced. Your great 
Butler searched into the foundations of Christianity. Do 
you suppose his 'Analogy' could have been written upon 
any other religion ?" 

" But confess," rejoined Harry, " diat if Christianity has 
its Newtons and its Butlers, infidelity has its Humes, Gib- 
bons, Paines, Volneys, and Strausses." 

" TrvXh^ replied the doctor, " cannot take its place in the 
world without opposition ; it is that which tries, tests, and 
establishes it. In science and philosophy, has it not always 
been attacked and persecuted ^ Can you show that these 
attacks have destroyed it ? That Christianity would be op- 
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posed is one of its own doctriaes. Did not Chiiat prediet 
it ? and was he not crucified ?" 

" But the small number of really sincere Christians ?" 

" Anodier of its predictiens. It is said repeatedly, * not 
every one shall understand/ and ' i&arrow is the gate, and few 
there be that find k,* But is not virtue tifuth, and yet how 
few are virtuous ?" 

" But at so late an age, a good man, and a most intelli* 
gent one, like Strauss, produces such a book as his * Life of 
Jesus,' and finds kft it so nsany supporters ! I confess that 
sometimes startles me." 

'' Germany," said the doctor, <* is an instniment in the 
hands of Providence. She is the type of modem, earthly 
philosophy, and is destined to bring to iba^ unbelieving side 
all the light of science amd all the force of inteUect. The 
nation is going through a process. At present she doubts. 
She will one day recover from her doubt. She is now in a 
transition state. Trom Luther to Strauss is a period in her 
history. Have you not read the work of Neander on the 
same subject ?" 

"No!" 

" I must tell you, then, an anecdote. When Strauss's 
work was published, it was proposed to his majesty, the 
King of Prussia, to prohibit it in his dominions. He refer- 
red the matter to Neander, who advised against prohibiting 
it, with the assurance that it would eventually make more 
apparent the divine origin of the reUgion it so powerfully 
attacks. But this book seems to have made axi impression 
on you ?" 

** A deep one ; and cm you ?" 

" At first, yes ; but the more I examined it, the more I 
perceived it was but an ingenious concentration of all that 
could be said against what is, nevertheless, the truth. The 
arguments and evidence on the ^her side still preponderate." 

" But there is something convincing," rejoined Harry, 
** there is something staggering in the clear, practical, 
searching, and sensible views of Strauss. The reason 
and the heart sometimes respond to his appeals." 

" This proves," said the doctor, " that he is a clever man 
and sincere in what he advocates, but it does not prove that 
what he advocates is not an error. I know Strauss very 
well. He's an amiable, worthy, honest man ; but he's made 
a mistake. He has tb^ wrong side, and it has been very 
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distinctly proved that he has. He begs the question.** 

" In what way ?" 

" He says, for instance, whenever there's a miracle^ we 
jnay presume a myth. The sophistry of this, when the 
possibility of miracles is the subject of the debate, is clear. 
He does not admit the early- existence of the Gospels. His 
whole system is founded on an impossibility as contrary to 
nature and experience as the very miracles which he dog- 
matically assumes to be myths. In short, how'ever forcible 
his reasoning, it falls to the ground the moment we discover 
his premises are false. There are enthusiasts in infidelity 
as well as in superstition. This worthy Dr. Strauss is 
one." 

" Yet," resumed Harry, after a pause, " I confess a doubt 
occasionally comes over me, when I see whole nations, 
like Germany and France, reject Christianity, and when I 
see that, after it has been in the world more than eighteen 
hundred years, such men as Strauss, Hume, Gibbon, aad 
that school, openly ridicule it." 

"And, granting it to be really true, do you suppose it 
could be otherwise ? Do you know there is an astronomer 
now living who denies the truth of the Copernican system ? 
and yet this is susceptible of mathematical demonstration. 
Take any question that arises, in England, for example, any 
look, any personage, any system of philosophy, there will 
be an attack and a defence. That Christianity would be 
attacked, rejected, persecuted, ridiculed, and would, never- 
theless, survive, is a remarkable part of Christian prophecy 
— is, in fact, a strong evidence of its Divine origin. But 
Germany and France, as nations, do not reject it. The 
ablest refutation of Strauss's book is from the French 
press, and, while it leaves untouched the superstructure, 
has demolished the foundation. Christianity is inextin-. 
guishable. It is a part of nature, like air and light. It is 
a creation^ not an invention. It has become a necessary 
aliment of the human soul. The rich, the great, the learn- 
ed, the philosopher, and yet more particularly the young, 
the bad, the selfish, and the thoughtless, may fancy they 
can do without it. Mankind, as a race, think otherwise. 
Doubt may come over nations as over individuals, but, 
nevertheless, it will last till the end of all things. The 
very fact that, at this age, it requires to be attacked by 
science and philosophy, and that it is attacked vainly, is an 
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evidenoe of its indestructibility and trutb. We don't believe 
any more in Neptune or the nymph of Egeria. No other 
religion would bear the scrutiny it has received. What 
said its sublime founder ? * The heavens and the earth 
shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass away.' Be 
assured, the ultimate effect of Strauss's book will be to dis* 
play the uselessness of attacking Christianity." 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Our limits, and the plan of this work, do not permit us 
to follow the various conversations of the learned believer 
and the young tyro, whose habits of skepticism still some- 
times clung to him, who guarded himself as far as possible 
from every impulse of enthusiasm, and who yielded each 
lingering doubt only when reason- showed it was without 
foundation. Nor, even could we relate them, did these con- 
versations embrace half the arguments in confirmation of 
that truth which had dawned upon Harry's mind the mo- 
ment he commenced an examination in the right spirit. 
The attempt to compress all the proofs within a few con- 
versations would be like endeavouring to unfold, in the 
same space, history, science, and Nature. 

In the midst of his researches his estimable friend was sud- 
denly struck with a dangerous illness, which in a few days 
was declared incurable. For a time the physician refused 
Harry, as well as crowds of other friends, admission to the 
sick-chamber, but at length, when the immediate and fatal 
termination of the disorder became apparent, they no longer 
opposed an interview. Harry was, accordingly, admitted to 
the presence of the person who, but a day or two before, 
had been striding with him up those bright mountain walks 
in all the vigour of life. He was altered shockingly, so 
much so, indeed, as to be scarcely recognisable. His attenu- 
ated features, pallid complexion, large, sunken, terrible eyes, 
were enough to frighten a stouter heart. 

Harry, for a few moments, felt as if he should be unable 
to support the approaching awful spectacle. The invalid 
made one or two attempts to say something, but had not the 
strength. His desire, however, to make some remark or 
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request was so apparent, that tbe nurse snggeisted various 
observations, to each of which he replied bj a scarce per- 
ceptible shake of the head. 

" Do you wish anything f 

« No." 

" Would you like to see anybody*?" 

"No." 

"Do you suffer r 

« No." 

" Do you wish to say something ?" 

An affirmative look. 

" Shall I leave you, my friend ?" inquired Harry, with 
tearful eyes. 

"No." 

" Shall I remain with you ?" 

" Ah ! yes, yes." 

" That is what you wished to say ?" 

"Yes, yes." 

And the smile with which he saw that, at length, he was 
understood, seemed full of peace and happiness. Even while 
it lingered on his hps he fell asleep. 

" He will wake in a short time," said the physician, " but 
only to pass away." 

In an hour he awoke. 

" Read to me," he said, in a stronger voice. 

" What book ?" inquired Harry. 

" There is but one." 

Harry read a part of the Gospel of St. John. 

The dying man looked up to him grateiyiy when he had 
finished. 

" I am going," he said, " I am passing away. Study your 
Bible. It's the only thing that can help you when you he 
here."* 

He fell back with a smile. The physician closed his 
eyes. His spirit had passed away, calmly and happily. 

" And this," thought Harry, " is Death. This is what I 
have so much feared, so much misunderstood. This has 
been the bugbear of my youth, the spectre, the tyrant. No- 
ble friend ! I thank you for obliging me to behold this, the 
last and the sublimest of all your lessons." 

* These were aim the dying wonUi of Sir Walter Scott.— F«ir Lockhart 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The last day he was to spend at Carlsbad was a bland, 
Btill, and most delicious one. AH nature appeared bright 
and promising, full of deep meanmg, and ineffable, almost 
intolerable beauty. Harry was strong and in calm sfurits 
again. His nerves were tranquillized, his head clear, his 
heart light, his hopes high. Periods of great depression he 
had suffered while reflecting on the dark deed he had com- 
mitted, but he found in the voiume to which he had now 
been taught to look for consolation and guidance^ so many 
promises of pardon to thbse who asked it in the proper 
spirit, that his whole soul floated in an element of pure hxp" 
piness. 

For the last time, he wandered about the exquisite prom- 
enades of this delightful spot. He mounted the steep hiUs ; 
he folded his arms, and gazed in mute rapture on the en- 
chanting ^dews. He entered the solitary, sombre* woods, 
and looked down on the broad tract of' splendid' scenery 
which, dotted with towns and villages, lay unrolled beneath 
his feet like a map. He breathed the fragrant air of the 
mountains ; he heard the voices of the falling brooks and 
the warbling birds ; he beheld the streams of sunshine pour- 
ing richly into the dark glades and tranquil valleys, the 
silky clouds scattered in soft groups about in the air, and it 
seemed to him that his immortal soul, long lost in a blind 
sleep and a dark and terrible dream, had been just returned 
to him. All his oppressive gloom had passed away. He 
looked around him with the calm grandeur of an immortal 
being just setting out in its career of ages, scarcely tread- 
ing with mortal feet the rolling earth; destined to soar 
above death itself, and to continue, in spite of the clouds of 
earth, its cares or its disappointments, a course of happiness 
without end. 

The whole day he remained upon the mountains. He 
watched the setting sun descend, and the silver moon rise 
broad and silent fVom the opposite hills. He beheld the 
stars one after the Other become visible, and he listened to 
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the strains of a band of music which lose softened from be« 
low, mingled with the voices of children playing in the fields. 



We stop. We drop the veil over the mind and heart of 
him who, through ignorance, error, solitiede, and sickness, 
through grief for the dead, crime, unhappiness, despair, and 
profound thought, had receded a step from the world and 
approached the throne of his Creator. We shall not at- 
tempt to penetrate farther the sacred mystery of the process 
which God grants here and there to a pure heart, by-4vhich 
the things seen '' as in a glass, d&rkly," become less con- 
fused and obscure, and the soul appears to be partly freed 
from earth before the body is. It has been said that the 
most interesting of histories would be that of a human heart, 
but we are not disposed to approach with a too profane fa- 
miliarity the inner workings of the spirit. We have ven- 
tured to trace the exterior events which fixed our hero's 
attention to his own nature and destiny, and which, at 
length, gave to his blind soul the power of vision. There 
can be, in all the range of human sensations, none so sub- 
lime as that of a man who, long accustomed to regard him- 
self as a miserable, passing worm, feels the first foreshad- 
owings of immortality, and sees through the gates of death 
into the perennial groves beyond. 

" The sublime effect of religion," says Zimmermann, " is 
tranquillity ;" and, at length, this unaccustomed blessing de- 
scended upon our wanderer, with that deep stillness which 
the Divine Master has promised to his followers under the 
name of " rest" Far be it from us to attempt to depict his 
emotions. Ever so well described, they could not be com- 
prehended, except by those who have experienced them, and 
such need no description. He felt himself undergoing a 
change, and beholding the m6st stupendous and infinite 
changes going on around him ; not carried away by that 
enthusiasm which attends great earthly discoveries and tri- 
umphs, but with that silent and sublime attention with which 
an astronomer, through his glass, gazes on the motions and 
habits of the heavenly bodies, beholds rings, and moons, 
and comets, and snns appear and disappear at the com- 
mand of God. He scarcely felt wonder^ for nothing was 
more wonderful than other things. The Son of man came 
to bear witness to the truth. Pilate (and, through his lips, 
all the unbelieving part of majikind) asks, " What is truth?"* 
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The Gatileftn peasant replied not to the worldly Roman 
magistrate, but to those who seek it, he replies at length 
by the spiritual light which is shed upon their souls. 

Harry's prospects on earth were but sad. He could not 
be certain that sorrow did not await him at home. He had 
reason to fear events had stripped him of all his earthly for- 
tune. The object of his affection was, he did not doubt, 
already united to another. His father was ill. He knew 
not what painful discoveries awaited him on reaching Amer- 
ica, and yet he was calm. His love fof each object of af- 
fection was increased, but at the same time he had become 
more brave and more trusting ; he no longer relied on him- 
self. He was no longer tossed by the waves of his own 
ungovernable passions. He no longer felt himself the sport 
of chance: a new confidence, a new dignity had entered 
his soul. Who shall tell the change which had already 
taken place in his character ? 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Home — home again. Harry was on the sea. Europe 
had sunk behind him with its mighty forms and lessons. 
He had been away ten years. They did seem strange- 
ly fleeting when looked hack upon. It appeared but 
yesterday that his mother had made such a remark at 
breakfast. 

As the voyage drew near its close, various emotions 
filled his mind. Since his departure he had learned 
two grave lessons. First, that he could never be hap- 
py without religion ; second, a life spent abroad must 
be, at least to him, a melancholy one. He felt the want 
of a thousand nameless influences which exist only at 
home. There is a breath in the native air which the 
soul requires. The foot longs to tread the haunts of 
boyhood 5 and alpine cliffs and foreign shores become 
far less lovely to the eye than the simple fields where 
the mind caught the first rays of lighf, and where the 
heart first opened itself. Let no one who is wise and 
good choose to live absent from his country : it either 
spoils the character or overshadows the happiness. 
There are yearnings, and pains, and sadnesses, and dis 
appointments, which they who mouru at the necessi 
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ty of remaining at home have no idea of. To come 
abroad, and ^aze a while on the hrilliant and thrilling 
things unveiled to the traveller, is a rational and great 
pleasure : but go home before your home is changed — 
before you are changed. Return before friends grow 
cold and suspicious j before the place you filled in their 
hearts is given to others. Live with those who saw 
your youth, who have watched your course, who know 
and who love you. He who has passed his life abroad, 
however warm and true his heart (and sometimes it 
becomes warmer and truer in absence), returns not the 
same in person, and, of course, somewhat diiferent in 
habit and mind. He finds all changed. Children are 
men and women ; the old have become sensibly older 
— some are fallen, some dead, some have entered into 
entirely new relations. All those vicissitudes which 
are supportable when they take place with slow tran- 
sitions, strike him at a glance, and many a friend he 
only meets to discover he has parted from him forever. 

These thoughts passed through Harry's mind as he 
stood gazing upon the heaving waste of ocean over 
which he was ploughing his way towards the scenes so 
cherished in his memory — towards persons now belov- 
ed more than ever. 

Let not the reader think he was altogether happy. 
Dark clouds weife sometimes on his mind. Frank's 
death. He was hastening back to the grave of his 
afl^ectionate brother, and there are times when the 
weak mortal body, in spite of all the cheering promises 
of faith, cannot resist grief for the dead, and, most of 
all, for those dead in such a manner. The recollection 
of Middleton's fate still more appalled him. Oh, why 
had he not listened to his mother 1 why had he not 
properly examined before 1 Here he bore in his bosom 
a subject of eternal regret. 

What was he going to see on landing % Was his fa- 
ther well or ill 1 Would any more be absent from the 
domestic circle 1 He had received no letters within 
dates later than a year. They had expected him, and 
had probably, therefore, not written. To what extent 
had the changes in his father's pecuniary affairs taken 
place 1 What was the story his mother had referred 
to concerning Mary 1 What had she to say about Em- 
merson 1 Miss Elton, too, was now either married or 
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poor, and living with his family. In the latter case, he 
was going to inhabit the same roof with her. He com- 
pelled himself to repress his strange emotion at this 
thought. He was surprised to find how he still clung 
to the image of one who had so clearly manifested her 
indifference to him ; but she was, doubtless, married, 
as Emmerson had mentioned her intentions in his last 
letter. He resolved to admit no thought of her among 
the tender anticipations and associations of home which 
now crowded upon him ; but the pang with which he 
forced himself to hope that she was married and set- 
tled with her (at length) chosen husband in Charleston, 
might have taught him what would be the difficulty of 
keeping this resolution. Despite his sternest efforts, 
her image would rise before him. A thousand tender 
inquiries connected with her pressed themselves upon 
him. What sort of a person was her husband 1 Would 
she be happy 1 Did she — could she love him 1 Had she 
married him for his fortune 1 It looked like it. He 
blushed at his ungenerous suspicion, but facts stared him 
in the face. Had she not encouraged Emmerson 1 Had 
he not himself confessed it 1 and yet to reject him for yet 
another ! Strange character ! cold, fickle, selfish, and 
yet under a form so attractive, so fair, so noble. No- 
thing could have convinced him of her complete un- 
worthiness, had not Emmerson himself borne his acci- 
dental and unwilling testimony against her. 

The recollection of Emmerson raised a new train of 
reflections. He thought he could comprehend his moth- 
er's mysterious hint about him ; his imagination dwelt 
on the subject, and constructed a little romance out of 
it. His father ' had taken Emmerson from a state of 
destitution, had brought him out, and placed him in a 
career of prosperity. Now that these changes had 
come over the spirit of their dream, Emmerson had, 
doubtless, stepped forward, and devoted his talents and 
his whole life to repay the obligation. Emmerson, in 
the absence of his benefactor's sons, had been himself 
a son — had conducted the affairs of the office — had re- 
lieved him in the period of his illness from all anxiety. 
He felt almost jealous of so much goodness j he nearly 
envied him the pure delight of thus expressing hitu 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XL, 

''Land ahead r 

" Whither away V 

"Over the lee bowl" 

Ah, the thrilling sound ! Thrilling and sweet to him 
who has been but a few months away from his native 
shores, but, to such a wanderer as Harry, an enchant- 
ment beyond expression, but full of fearful interest, 
only calmed by the effort of a great mind — great, be- 
cause God had breathed upon it a portion of his 
strength and spirit. 

It was the brightest day that ever shone — ^at least it 
seemed so to Harry — as the sun began to decline from 
his noonday glory, and i;o mingle with his white beams 
the soft, yellow, Claude-like light of the afternoon. The 
blu^ speck grew more definite, and large, and near. 
Other ships, great and small, were around them, coming 
and going ; and he was struck by a magnificent steam- 
er on her way to England. 

No one who has not seen it can conceive how beau- 
tiful the sea is at times, or how exquisitely, unutter- 
ably beautiful the land is to one approaching it after a 
long voyage. Men do not know that ivory, and gold, 
and pearl, and silver are not more resplendent than the 
simple rocks and common ground, the beach, the shore, 
the lawn, the field ; and that all the operas of Mozart 
or Rossini cannot compare with the first land sounds — 
with the first words of the pilot, who jumps upon deck 
with his hands full of newspaj^ers, and his quiet, cool, 
professional, unagitated look upon the beings who are 
approaching the land he has just left, with emotions 
which it never entered his imagination to comprehend. 

Harry took up a newspaper, but laid it down again ; 
he could not read it. His eyes were fastened to the 
advancing shores. Was it possible that long, low point 
was behind him 1 that these leaning meadows were his 
native land 1 that, after looking on Jerusalem and Egypt, 
he was, at last, close to Staten Island and Long Island 1 
that the little boat which was cutting the waves so 
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swiftly was not a Spanish felucca, but a newsboat of 
one of the New- York papers 'I 

He placed himself in the bow. It was a strange and 
ravishing dream. He felt he was enjoying A moment 
rarely given to a mortal. Ah, the radiant shore, close 
on his side ! the grass, the trees, the stones, the plough- 
ed field, the old wagon and wheelbarrow, the cottage, 
the ships, motionless and at anchor ! His breath came 
thick — his heart beat violently — he was suffering pain. 
He could no longer distinguish, through his thick-com- 
ing tears, the bright-coloured, familiar scenes gliding 
so tranquilly behind, and rising so silently around him. 

On and on went the tall, stately ship — on and on over 
the level, silvery flood, her broad white sails all set and 
filled with a steady, gentle breeze — soft as the tide of 
emotion which swelled his own bosom, while land 
thoughts pressed on his heart and land odours blew 
against his face. 

At length, as the ship went still on and on, a point 
was turned, and lo ! the city — the distant, soft, glitter- 
ing, bristling city, lying there ever on the limpid tide, 
over it the thin cloud sent up by the dust, and smoke, 
and breath of its hundreds of thousands of busy inhab- 
itants, teeming with human thoughts and human pas- 
sions, with joy and wo, and hate and fear, and love, and 
vice, and virtue. And there was the forest of crowded 
masts, and there, buried in verdant foliage and steeped 
in mellow sunshine, lay Hoboken, that dark — dark spot, 
drenched with the heart's blood of his poor brother — 
of so many brothers, sons, and husbands. 

And here, for' a time, the bright tide of his thoughts 
grew black 5 and bitter were the recollections of his 
past life, and his counsels, and infidel opinions freely 
expressed, and his brother's early grave, and the mould- 
ering bones of Middleton, cut off by his stern hand in 
the midst of his follies and his sins. 

Planted upon the bow, alone, and with his face turn- 
ed from all who could behold it, the young man long 
strove in vain with his tears ; but nearer and nearer he 
came, and calmer and brighter associations relieved 
him. The city, which he had so often and often seen 
in his breams, from which he had been separated such 
a weary interval, and which raised in his heart so many 
memories, and hopes, and fears, grew more distinct 
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with all the pride, pomp, and ciroum stances of a great 
metropolis. He cotild scarcely persuade himself it was 
no vision ; but it came hearer and nearer, more real — 
more true — no, it is impossible to paint his feelings. 

" Would any of the passengers like to go ashore to- 
night V inquired the captain, in a cool, business-like 
voice. " We shall be up to the dock in the itioTning." 

" In the tnorning ?" cried Harry. " I shall spring into 
the water if you don't send me ashore this moment. In 
the morning ] My dear captain ! don't come near me f 
I shall commit some assault on you." 

" Boat, sir V cried a man, a J^ew-York face, who had 
just clambered up into the ship and jumped down upon 
the deck. 

« Tp be sure !" 

" Come this way, sir, if you please, sir." 

" Good-by, good-by — God bless you,'' cried a dozen 
voices. "I put up at the Astor — see ydu to-morrow — 
- good-by — God bless you !" 

But Harry was already seated in the stern of the lit- 
tle boat, his heart going like at high-pressure steam-en- 
gine. 

" Take care of the oar, sir," said the man, as he 
shoved her off. 

Harry looked back once at the ship. You must have 
been to sea, good reader, to know how a ship really 
looks on the outside after you've come a voyage in 
her. But we've no time just here to describe the long, 
slender, wave-worn, beautiful thing. He was already 
near the Whitehall wharf, where, ten years ago, he 
had embarked. The boatman lifts the dripping oars, 
lays them along the benches, and pulls in with a boat- 
hook. 

" Stop ! Two shillings ! You haven't paid, sir." 

This duty speedily accomplished, the wanderer, with 
years on his forehead and in his heart, returned from 
his far flights, both bodily and mental, stood at length 
upon his native land, alone, like one in a dream, strong- 
ly tempted to. burst into tears, but restraining himself 
with a man's strength of character. 

He walked on, staring around him, and drinking in, 
with intense curiosity, every object, every sight, every 
sound. He reaches the Battery. A sense of change, 
of years, of the lapsing away of life, fills his soul. The 
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Battery is diminished in size from the immense tract 
ef land which had heen the scene of his boyish sports. 
Bat the trees are larger. " I9 that State-street 1 Is that 
Broadway % It is very small. It is strangely foreign- 
looking, and yet — " 

But he conld scarcely speak — scarcely think. This 
is a wild, painful, sweet, oppressive moment. 

Scarcely feeling the pavement beneath his feet, ma- 
king his cottise up Broadway among the crowd, with a 
prodigious e^ort to look quiet and unconcerned, yet in- 
expressibly struck each instant by some new sight, 
some newly-recognised point, some newly-awakened 
recollection, he reached, at length, his own house, and 
rang the bell. « 

An old negro servant, who had been in the family as 
loDg as he could remember, opened the door* 

V Mr. Lennox 1" said Harry. 

'^ Yes, sar. He's in, sar. Who shall I have de hoBi 
our to say, sar 1" 

" What ! old Simon ! you don't know me 1" 

" Oh ! my patience ! Oh ! dear life ! Oh Lor ! Mas* 
sa Harry come home ! Massa Harry come back !" 

And the faithful fellow ran up stairs, and then down 
stairs, screaming *' Massa Harry come back !" and then 
returning, stopped his way by stooping down to the 
floor to clasp his legs and kiss his feet, trembling all 
over with joy and attachment. 

" What — who V said a well-known voice, as a lady 
hastily descended the stairs. 

Oht years were in her face. 

"My mother!" . 

"My son!" 

Doors were now opened and closed^ and the bustle 
seemed to be general. . . 

A beautiful woman, whom Harry for one instant posi- 
tively did not know, threw herself next into his arms, 
with 

" My dearest, beloved brother !" 

« What !— not Mury ? Is it possible I" 

" Where is he 1 where is he 1 Where's the young 
dog'i Let me see him. Hurrah I hurrah! Harry, my 
boy ! my son !" 

His father appeared much altered — ^cauch^ much older* 
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« My father r 

And "Harry !" "My mother f" "My son !^' "My ffr 
ther !" " Mary !" and " Thank God, at last he's here !" 
were words which seemed bursting, in a very agitated 
way, from various lips. 

Amid kisses, and clasping of hands, and deep, heart- 
felt embraces, and broken exclamations of rapture, this 
trembling family group ascended the stairs, they scarce- 
ly knew how, and entered the drawing-room. 

Harry gave one look around, sank on the sofa, and 
covered his face with his hands, completely overcome* 

There was a minute's deep silence. No one moved) 
only the tears streamed down every face, till Mrs. Lea* 
nox's gentle voice said, 

" Open the window, my love. He's fainting." 

" No !" said Harry, starting up. " No ; it's over." 

And then they all fell to embracing again as-^in 
short, just as any other kind, affectionate-hearted people 
would do under the same circumstances. 

" Harry !" cried his mother, at length, parting the 
locks from his forehead (as she used to do poor Frank's), 
" before you say another word, have you remembered 
your parting promise % Are you a Christian ?" 

"Mother, I am r 

Mrs. Lennox clasped her hands, and^ raising her eyef 
to Heaven, said, in a low voice> 

«*My God, I thank thee !" 



CHAPTER XLl. 

" But come here ! come here, sir ! by the window, tnd 
let me look at you !" cried Mr. Lennox. " What ! H«tf«' 
ry! It is not possible. I have a son left, then! Bat 
you're very much altered." 

" I told you you would come back a man^^^ said his 
mother, gazing at him. 

" Ah, my dear mother ! I did not know what it was 
to be a man then." 

" And, upon my word, you're a pretty one," said 
Mary. 

"But how you're altered /" repeated Mr. Lennox* 

" And now, how is it with you all 1" demanded Har- 
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tyy in a low voice. " You had many things to tell me. 
Are they good or bad 1" 

" Good, my boy," replied his father. " I'm well, in 
tbe first place, and we've had changes a plenty ; but all 
has come right at last, and — " 

" And we've sold our house and Rose Hill," cried 
Mary, with a very mischievous look. 

'' But bought them again," added Mrs. Lennox. 

" And how are all friends 1" 

" Ml friends are well," said Mary. " I presume by 
* cdl friends^ you mean Miss Elton! 

" Mary !" said her mother, reprovingly. " The same 
g^irl, you see !" 

" And we've had a wedding since you left, sir," add- 
ed Mary. 

" Mrs. Elton," exclaimed Simon, throwing open the 
door, and Mrs. Elton flew into Harry's arms and kissed 
his forehead with the tenderest aflection, her eyes full 
of tears, and talking all the while exactly as if she 
hadn't left off since he went away ^and probably she 
hadn't !). Behind her, very pale, with her eyes cast 
down, stood Fanny, changed from a lovely girl into a 
still lovelier woman, and preceded by a maid, carrying 
one of the prettiest little babies that ever was seen. 
The pang which this sight gave Harry taught him what 
a tender and profound love he had continued to cherish 
for her, and the hopes, false as air, which, despite all 
he had heard and seen, had still kept possession of his 
bosom. For a moment anguish and indignation con- 
tended within him, for he was suffering one of the 
keenest pangs he had ever experienced. He recovered 
himself, however, immediately, and advanced to meet 
her with very much the same manner as that in which 
he had bade her farewell. 

" I am happy to see you," said he, scarcely touching 
the hand tremblingly extended to him. 

He was interrupted by the sudden awakening of the 
baby, who began to cry — of course ! But, what by no 
means appeared so natural a consequence, he perceived, 
with new astonishment, that tears had suddenly gushed 
into the eyes of its mother, which, after %'ainly endeav- 
ouring to repress, she was striving to hide with her 
hands, and by turning away her face, upon which, to 
say the truth, he had scarcely dared to look. The in- 
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ci4ent ooeunred whUe eirerybodir else was tallfiix^, ^nd 
perhaps was not generally observed. 

In the midst of this little mystery a new comer pre- 
sented himself— a tall, very handsome, very well-dress- 
ed, very g^raceful young man, with a pair of whiskers, 
becomingly trimmed within the 'modesty of nature — and, 
stretching forth his hand, he grasped Harry's with a 
warmth which astonished the latter, although it did not 
appear to have that effect upon anybody else. 

" Confess at once," said the stranger, " you don't— 
you know — you don't know me." 

"Frankly," replied Harry, in a respectful manner; 
" but for these witnesses, I should say I had never^ 
stop !" be added, as if seized with a faint recollection, 
" but no— and yet — ^it is not possible ! — ^I'm not speak- 
ing to little Seth ?" 

" The same," cried Seth ; " and, what is more, this 
saucy one has dared, without your leave or knowledge, 
to—" 

Harry's surprise was not diminished by what follow- 
ed, for Seth, seizing the hand of Mary, raised it pas- 
sionately to his lips, and implanted upon the same a 
first-rate, full-sized, unequivocal kiss. 

" And the great traveller is grown too proud to take 
the least notice of his little nephew," cried Mary. 

" What !" exclaimed Harry, starting up. " The baby, 
then, isn't — " 

"Isn't whatV^ demanded Mr. Lennox. "What do 
you mean, azr ?" 

A sudden peal of laughter announced their discovery 
of his mistake, which was made mOre perceptible by 
the joyful enthusiasm with which he instantly hasten- 
ed to the side of Miss Elton, and, extending his hand, 
said, 

" Fanny, tell me the truth! Are we friends or e»«- 
mies ?" 

" As you please," said Fanny, with a very bad. at- 
tempt at perfect indifierence. 

" Well, I please to be friends ; but — you are not flww- 
riedV 

" // — married /" echoed Miss Elton, with an astonish- 
ment too obvious to leave much doubt on that delicate 
point. 

"Nor going to be r 
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'^Y<ra gopctfdr-nothing yeung dog!" eried Mr. Len- 
nox, ^' the girl has refused a dozen of the best matches 
in town for you !" 

'< Is that true, Fanny V' demanded Harry, in an agita- 
tion he did not even try to repress. 

She was silent, and once more turned away her head ; 
but her distress, her blushes, her tears^ revealed in a 
moment the interesting faet. 

" And Emmerson, then 1" cried Harry, bewildered. 

'^ Is a rascal /" said Lennox, sternly. 

" Emmerson !" exclaimed Harry. 

" I knew — ^I was sure it was that Mr. Emmerson's do* 
.ings," said Mary. 

" Fanny," said Harry, with more calmness, " in the 
presence of all these beloved ones, hear me declare that, 
from the first moment I knew you, / lotfed you. I have 
never ceased to love yoij. What error has been be- 
tween as I cannot say ; but I have been given to under- 
stand — " 

He stopped. 

" And I," said Fanny, " was informed — " 

And she stopped. 

^' And I suppose you were both laid under a promise 
of secrecy when the sly calumniator whispered his 
poison,^' said Mary. 

" Didn't I always tell you he was a deceitful, selfish 
fellow 1" said Seth. " You were going to horsewhip 
me, you know, sir, for saying so, once upon a time." 

^< And I'll horsewhip you now if you say the contra* 
ry !" exclaimed Mr. Lennox. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

It would take a very thick volume to tell all the con- 
versation, the confidences^ th& dis<ioverie9, etc., which 
gave wings to that night, before the very late (or, rath- 
er, very early) hour at which the circle separated. 

Poor Frank was first brought on the tapis, and all that 
Was known respecting his fete. The letter of White, 
which had been handed him at the dinner table, and 
which had been found in his pocket when the body was 

Vol. XL— S 
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brought home, was produced, and with it two eurls of 
hair, cut from his forehead by the mother, in sportive 
affection, the evening before his death, and looking as 
bright and shining as if his careless forehead and flash- 
ing eyes were still beaming beneath. The family pic- 
ture of the dinner-party by Brigham was also taken 
down. These sad but precious mementoes were gazed at 
with mournful tears and hearts deeply impressed and 
awed. 

But ten years had glided away since the catastrophe, 
and time softens the keenest sorrow. When all the 
circumstances which could be remembered were com- 
municated, both respecting him, and Middleton and 
Glendenning, there was a pause of solemn and deep 
recollection, which was suddenly interrupted by a 
scream. (Mary started, but the reader need not do so, 
for we have done with horrors for the present.) The 
said scream announced the awaking of Master Copely. 
Forgetting the past in the present, the mother, with a 
look of intense alarm, clasped her hands and darted out . 
of the room, and was immediately followed by Seth, 
also in some apparent trepidation — true father — fashion ! 

"Let them go" said Mr. Lennox. " If Master Frank 
Copely do but sneeze, one would think the world had 
come to an end at least ! I wonder grandmamma hasn't 
rushed up also to the rescue !" 

" Don't believe him, my son," said Mrs. Lennox ; " he 
is by far the worst of us all, and does nothing but spoil 
the baby the whole day long. But I must seize the oc- 
casion of Seth's absence to tell you a little into his myct- 
tery. You must know he is already a celebrated man.'' 

'* One of the most promising lawyers at the New- 
York bar," said Fanny. 

*'His eloquence— you Ve no idea! you can't con- 
ceive!" cried Mrs. Elton; "it is the talk of the whole 
town. When he is to speak, the court-room is invari- 
ably crowded. He is destined to a most brilliant ca- 
reer. A more severe student has not been seen. He 
has been begged to go to Congress, but he refuses, 
and — " 



" He has already brought back nearly ail my business, 
and is worth five thousand dollars a year," said Mr. 

ad fortune as fa 
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• " A sweet, noble nature,'* remarked Mrs. Lennox. 

" I always told you," resumed Mrs. Elton, " that Seth 
was a dear little fellow, and would do you all honour 
one of these days. The first time he spoke-^oh, there 
is a history well worth telling — a real romance — you 
see one day — " 

" But what do you mean by his bringing back your 
business V inquired Harry. " Had you lost your busi- 
ness V 

" You must know," said Mrs Elton, and she went on 
with the story, but with such enthusiasm as to be rather 
incoherent. 

"I will tell you," said his father. " Emmerson, whom 
I took out of jail, whom I brought forward, who owes 
everything to me, and whom I trusted as if he had been 
an angel out of heaven, has shown himself nothing but 
a deceitful, sly, selfish hypocrite." 

" What ! Emmerson 1" 

" Full of tricks so mean, that their very meanness is 
in some degree his protection, for people won't believe 
them." 

" I can scarcely credit what I hear," exclaimed Harry. 

*' When I met with my losses," continued his father 
" (for you must know, my dear boy, I am not by one 
half so rich as I was when you left), this man, in pro- 
portion as I grew unfortunate, began to' manifest his 
real character, but in a way so wily and cunning that 
no one would believe he was doing anything wrong." 

"Perhaps you have suspected him unjustly," said 
Harry. 

"Oh, we know him now; but he has managed so 
skilfully, that it is very difficult to expose him to any 
one else as he merits." 

" Nor do we wish to do so," said Mrs. Lennox. " We 
are out of his reach, I hope — so let him go." 

"First," continued Mr. Lennox, "I lost Frank; then 
the news of your afifair with Lord Middleton reached 
here, and was much commented upon ; some severe 
strictures on all of us appeared in the papers. Tou and 
Frank were stigmatized as mere brawlers and roues. 
It was mentioned that you were an intemperate man, 
and had been seen quite intoxicated in the street, and 
that / was, at times, deranged^ in consequence of grief 
and shame. iBy a fortunate accident, which Emmer'* 
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son little suspects, I have tcaced these mfamooa slan* 
ders to him. 

** You amaze me." 

^< At length I suffered a series of pecuniary losses, 
which at one time threatened: to ruin me completely; 
and, as misfortunes never come singly, I fell dangerous- 
ly ilL During this time Emmerson had speculated and 
made his fortune, and, do you believe 1 I never knew a 
word of it, so sly was he. It was at this period that, 
after having (as I have ascertained to my satisfaction) 
secretly done all in his power to calumniate and injure 
me — it was at this time that, instead of stepping for- 
ward to save me and my family from ruin, he chose to 
suddenly withdraw from a connexion with me. How 
he managed I can scarcely say, but he did manage to 
carry with him the greatest part of. my business. He 
stands high. By turning, and winding, and watching, 
and creeping forward, aided by a keen, sharp, and in- 
defatigable mind, he has acquired, and perhaps he de- 
serves, the reputation of a successful lawyer. There 
I was, sick, blind,^ slandered, wretched, threatened with 
utter destitution, scarcely any business in my office, 
and no one to do that whom I could trust, while he, all 
the while pretending the deepest interest in me, visit- 
ed my family, continually ofiered advice, and kept 
up such a bland and affectionate demeanour, that your 
mother and the girls for a Ions: time would not and 
could not believe he had ever mtended to do us the 
least wrong." 

" And I really cannot believe — " said Harry. 

^^ Stop," said his father, " till you hear the end. One 
day I was led into court, to attend a trial which had 
excited an intense interest throughout the whole state. 
I was ill and weak — nearly blind, too i but I went and 
took my place a^; the table with the rest. The counsel 
for the defence was. a young man who had never been 
heard of before.. He rose to speak. The room was 
crowded to overflowing. The cause of his client was 
almost a hopeless o^e. But he.had not addressed the 
jury half an hour before the audience, excited by elo- 
quence the most remarkable that had been ever heard 
at this bar, in spite of rules and prohibitions, greeted 
him with a burst of clamorous, irrepressible applause. 
As he proceeded in the conduct of his case, in the ex* 
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aminatfon amd cross-examination of the witnesses, in 
the logical clearness^ and irresistible reasoning of his 
closing speech, and the admirable eloquence with which 
he at length committed his cause to the jury, he dis- 
played a master-mind cultivated in a very high degree. 
1 had never in my life been more moved ; and when the 
jury brought in a verdict for his client without leaving 
the box, I heard nothing around me but bursts of de- 
light and admiration, and predictions that the young 
advocate, if such talents could be retained in so narrow 
a circle, would assutne at once the first place at the 
New-Yoric bar. Everybody sought to compliment him, 
to be presented to him, and I among the rest. 

"/ You ask to be presented to me,' he said, with sur- 
prise, * while I have been longing for years to approach 
you, but dare not.' 

** * You ! — approach me ! — dare not !* cried I. 

" ' Is it possible you do not recognise m6 V 

" ' Recognise you ! Why, who are you, sir V 

" * What ! you have forgotten little Seth !' 

** Oh ! I thought I should have hogged the young dog 
in my arms. I had at that time just found out Emmer- 
son, too. 

" * I have no way of repairing' my injustice,' said I. 

" * Yes, you have.' 

" ' And how 1' 

"* I learn you are at last abandoned by that generous 
and frank gentleman whose name I won't mention, but 
of whom my opinion remains unchanged.' 

" * Yes, yes, he has left me.' 

" ' Let me supply his place.' 

"'Your ^^^ ^ 

** ' I. If study, diligence, perseverance, determina* 

tion, affection, gratitude, and — ' 

" * Stop, sir. Do I understand you to offer to conduct 

my business!' 

" ' Yes, yes ; it has long been my wish.' 

" ' Seth, my boy, my noble, fine fellow !' 

" ' We are rather public here, sir,' replied hie, gently ; 

* let me clall on you and talk it over.' 

" Well, he did so. The first thing I knew, he was 

installed in my office, and had brought many of my 

clients back to me. He soon afterward, by a singular 
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accident, pyociured iacontroverlible proof that Emmer- 
son—'' 

" Well, well ! let him go," said Mrs- Lennox. " You 
know, my dear husband, you can never speak on this 
subject without getting too much excited, and you have 
promised me not to speak of it at all. It is enough that 
we have suspicions, not hastily conceived, that Mr. 
Emmerson is a sly and seliish person, and that in se- 
cret he has never been our friend, even when we were 
heaping him with favours, and when he was professing 
for us the utmost friendship. To put your doubts to 
rest, my dear Harry, let me ask you whether he has 
never communicated to you anything respecting Fan- 
ny, which caused you to wish to separate yourself from 
her r' 

^' He has ; but I am not at liberty to say what." 

" I, also," said Fanny, ** have been deceived by him 
in regard to you, though I, too, am bound not to say 
how." 

^' Leave him, then. Shakspeare has already told us 
^ it is not a year or so that shows us a man,' " said Mrs. 
Lennox. 

"But to return to Seth," continued Mr. Lennox. 
" Each day made his talents more evident and his brill- 
iant success more certain. There was only one thing 
which displeased me. I could never fix him to any ar- 
rangement as to his rights and his portion of the income 
of the office. One day I called him to ;account for this, 
and told him he must not carry generosity to Quixotism. 

" ^ You mistake me,' said he. ' I am not fearful you 
will allow me too much, but that you will not grant 
what I require.' 

" I was amazed. 

" * What do you require V demanded L 
. " ' Your daughter, sir.' 

« « What, Mary V 

« < Even so.' 

" * And she V 

" * Has done me the honour to refer me to you.' 

'* In a week they were married. The business of the 
pffice increased. Some of my former friends and cli- 
ents continue cold and estranged, and put all their busi- 
ness into the hands of Emmerson ; but we have, not- 
withstanding that, n^ore than we can attend to. I re- 
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covered a part of the property I had supposed irretriev* 
ably gone, just in time to save this house and Rose Hill, 
and 1 am once more on safe ground again. Now, sir, 
if you choose to launch yourself in your profession, 
never young man had a hotter career hefore him. You 
can look ahout at your leisure, and find some one to 
take care of you. In case you donH succeed, why 
there's ?l forlorn damsel in this house who does not seem 
to have any owner ! I can tell a little historiette, also, on 
this suhject. Since you left we have, somehow or other, 
discovered — " 

Harry's eyes here sought those of Fanny, who, with 
a deep blush and an expression of conscious guilt (al- 
though surely guilt never before looked so interesting), 
rose, stole softly round to Mr. Lennox's chair, and 
placed her hand over his mouth. The delighted old 
gentleman seized it and drew her towards him. Instead, 
however, of his usual somewhat boisterous mirth, he 
kissed her affectionately on the forehead, and said, 

** Fanny, you have heard what this prodigal son of 
mine has said. He loves you. Be sincere, my girl, 
and let me reward his constancy by telling him that 
you have twice had men of fame and fortune at your 
feet, and rejected them because — ^because — in short, be- 
cause — " 

"She would never bestow her hand without her 
heart," interrupted Mrs. Lennox. 

"I think you may go as far as that," said Fanny, 
laughing in the most charming confusion imaginable. 

** And when the little heart is already gene — ^hey ! 
shall not the hand follow 1" 

There was a moment's pause. 

" Fanny," said Harry, in a low voice, " ten years ago, 
m this room, on this spot, I told you I loved you. De- 
spite all my efforts (and some of yours) — despite years, 
and travel, and grief, and experience, I love you still ! 
Time has deprived me of many a hope, many an opin- 
ion — has cast upon me many shadows, many changes ; 
but, as regards yourself, I am not changed. One word 
from your lips will convince me that all I have heard, 
all I have been led to believe, all I have seen, is recon- 
cilable with that pure and steady affection I once hoped 
from you. Tell me, then, do you love me 1 Will you 
he my wife 1" • n ] 
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Fanpy taraed awayber head, bat .gave him hier hand. 

" Heyday ! heydey !" cried Mr. Lennox. " That^s no 
way to make love : a^sect your rights." 

Unable longer t^o restrain her emotion, poor Fanny 
fairly buret into tears, upon wbieb Harry, with gentle 
but d^ep tenderaese^ caught her to his bosom, and, for 
the first time, -dared to print on her lips the kiss of 
faithful love, with not more resistance than the estab- 
lished etiqyette on such occasions, and the presence 
of the three spectators, rendered absolutely necessary. 

" That^s better," cried his father. 

"My own Fanny, my sweet wife," cried Harry, 
taking the small liberty to "repeat the operation. 

"Hallo, hallo, that^s enough!" cried Mr. Lennox. 
" Every one in his turn. I think Pve a small account 
to seule with this young lady." 

And said account was balanced forthwith. 

" Have I allowed myself to be misled by a scoundrel 1" 
exclaimed Harry. " Have I dared to trifle .with your 
feelings 1 to remain those long, dark years away from 
you 1 to part from you so coldly while my very heart 
was breaking!" 

"You might have left out your order about the part- 
m&nieau /" said Fanny, looking at him reproachfully. 

"But confess!" cried Harry; "yow did set the ex- 
ample. You remember that morning when — " 

" I was but a girl," said she. 

" Tut ! tut ! so you are now," cried Mr, Lennox. 

It is not necessary to note in detail all the interest- 
ing congratulations interchanged between Mr. and Mrs. 
Lennox and Mrs. Elton during this little denoue- 
ment, or their mantier towards Fanny when her future 
position was thus summarily settled ; suffice it to say, 
that embraces, exclamations of delight, diversified oc- 
casionally by a few tears of happiness, were the order 
of the day. 

The agreeable scene was interrupted by the re-en- 
trance of the parents of Master Copely. 

"My baby's asleep," said Mrs. Copely, in a whis- 
per. 

" And mine have just waked up !" echoed Mr. Len- 
nox, in the same tone. 

"The supper's ready, ladies and gemplefnan P^ said 
Simon, entering with his shining ebon countenance, 
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from which beamed forth a prodigious display of white 
teeth. 

"But, bless my soul!" cried Lennox, "it's three 
o'clock. Pretty supper-time, indeed !" 

" Supper been ready two hours ago — called niassa 
fourteen times ! Nobody listen !" cried Simon, respect- 
fully. 

Harry took the loved hand which had so uaexpect- 
edly become his own, and led Fanny into the dining- 
room. Dark, sad changes had taken place since last 
he had seated himself at that table. But, despite the 
solemn and terrible things of the past (for thus is con- 
stituted the human heart), all were happy. Gloomy 
recollections were banished, or caused to be shed only 
tears that rose and fell at moments, and came like 
shadows over the summer hills. 

Perhaps the supper wasn't the most tempting that 
ever was seen, and perhaps the oldest and best wine 
was not produced, and perhaps there was no popping 
off of Champagne corks, and perhaps the inflowing 
upon Harry of this new happiness didn't throw around 
bim a manly grace and dignity which had never been 
seen in him before, and perhaps Fanny's eyes did not 
venture at last, unchecked by fear, to rest xipon his 
face with pride and love, and perhaps he did not think, 
as he gazed on her countenance and perfect form, that, 
if it had not been the Christian's duty to forgive, he 
could never pardon Emmerson for having cast one in- 
stant's sorrow over that ingenuous and affectionate 
heart — for having once brought tears into those eyes — 
though he couldn't but say the moisture occasionally 
visible there gave them a very curious, and, in fact, 
rather extraordinary power over his feelings. 

CONCLtrSION. 

After all, the story isn't half told. There is Randolph, 
a very good fellow, as the world goes, but who has a 
fearful account to render one day. Totally destitute 
of religious feeling, he yet lives, ready to shoot any 
man who looks at him — a dashing, gay fellow, much 
courted in society, and particularly by the women. He 
never speaks of Frank. What his reflections are, and 
what they will be as age creeps over him, and the 
world begins to slip away from him, he will doubtless? 
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learn too soon. He has once or twice, by chance, met 
Mrs. Lennox. But there is something in her glance 
which checks his gayety and chills his heart. 

White may be seen any day at the Traveller's Club 
in London, or in one of the stalls of the Queen's Thea- 
tre, or driving an extremely handsome horse and cab 
through the crowds of Hyde Park. He has grown 
stouter than he was. His countenance is larger and 
somewhat bloated. Pleasure, the great object of his 
life, has been found and enjoyed. He has many ac- 
quaintances, but no friends. He lives for himself, in 
a continual round of luxuries, plays a good deal, drinks 
deeper than he did, and has recently discovered that 
he has the gout. He is considered a roui, an egotist, 
and a man of the world — a 'person particularly danger- 
ous to insult, but a very pleasant fellow to dine with. 

Holford, whom the reader may remember as the 
rival orator of Harry at a public meeting in the earlier 
part of the story, contrary to Mr. Lennox's prediction, 
has *' turned out" a great man, and been elected gov- 
ernor of one of the W estern States. He has found his 
emptiness and impudence rather advantageous than 
otherwise, and has often " taken the shine" off of better 
men by a bold display of puff, pomposity, and preten- 
sion. Whether he will ever be actually president, is 
more than we can say. He is himself understood not 
to discountenance the idea. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, we are sorry to be obliged 
to state, behaved very improperly to the Lennoxes at 
the time when they believed themselves ruined. Mr. 
Henderson had become rich by land speculation, and 
had the sagacity (although he was not a talking man) 
to get out of the scrape and place his large gains in a 
safe investment just before the crisis. He coldly de- 
clined rendering the least assistance to his generous 
patron when it would have been of great benefit to 
him, and Mrs. Henderson was very open in expressing 
her indignation that, under the circumstances, they 
should have asked it. She had always foreseen and 
predicted the downfall of the Lennox family — such ex- 
travagance, pride, folly, etc., etc., etc., really merited a 
lesson. She acknowledged that she " of all persons" 
ought not to speak against them, but she found it prop- 
er to overcome her personal habits and inclinatioosi 
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from that sense of imperative duty which often ohiiges 
such people to traduce their friends and benefactors — 
particularly in their misfortunes. 

Emmerson continues to advance in his profession, 
and has already laid the foundation of aJarge fortune. 
He was among the foremost to congratulate Harry on 
his safe return, and came very often to take tea with 
the family in the most friendly way possible. In fact 
(when certain it would not be required), he earnestly 
requested that any assistance he could render might 
be asked for without hesitation, and expressed himself 
' too grateful for past favours to permit of his neglectin|^ 
any opportunity to repay them. He (almost) persuaded 
both Harry and his wife (the reader will not require 
to be more particularly informed, we hope, who Mrs. 
Harry Lennox had Been before her marriage !) that they 
must have been mistaken in him, and there are not 
wanting people a plenty to this day who believe him 
to be as honest, kind hearted, and amiable a man as he 
is a sharp and diligent lawyer. To be sure, Seth, al- 
though, in the fulness of his happiness, he has scarcely 
time to cherish uncharitable feelings, is rather distant 
and reserved to his extremely bland and polite old 
master, yet, when the latter takes the baby on his knee 
and lets him play with his watch-chain, the good-hearted 
papa acts as if he did not know the sort of man he has 
to deal with, and makes a courteous apology for the 
absence of his father-in-law, who, by some inexplicable 
chance, always happens to step out of the room ^as 
Emmerson is announced, and remains absent till he 
takes his leave, when Fanny runs into the study, and 
brings him back with the cabalistic words, '' ^e'^ gone 
<U last, sir /" 

Glendenning, poor fellow, has recently died some- 
where in the East. A letter from him was subsequently 
received by Mrs. Lennox, which agitated and touched 
her extremely. But the contents have never trans- 
pired out of the family. 

And Harry himself— we scarcely dare begin to speak 
again of him — of the changes around him and within 
him. He never had been gay. The high spirits of his 
father had in him always been tempered with reflec- 
tion. Now, perhaps, although liappy beyond his wild- 
est expectation, he was still graver. Deep thoughts 
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and high feelingB possessed hioi. He never forgot the 
great lesson he had learned abroad, and they who knew 
him best, saw well that, if adversity would not have 
subdued, prosperity eould not elate him. He applied 
himself to his profession with so much zeal that his 
friends speedily became aware of his splendid talents 
for the noble career he had choseti, and perhaps the 
world will hear more of him hereafter. We can answer 
for him, however, that, whatever befall him, he will be 
found an honest many sincere and just in his dealings 
with all his fellow-creatures, far too wise and good to 
forget, in the temptations and struggles of his present 
position, that this world, with all its bliss and all its wo, 
is but the short path to another, to become worthy of 
which is his predominant thought. 

It is said that a very uncommonly pretty little girl, 
who answers to the name, of '* Fanny," has recently 
been added to the domestic circle. She is a great fa- 
vourite with Emmerson, and is just learning to call 
Mrs. Elton grandmamma^ which excellent lady, at the 
last advices, \vas engaged talking very earnestly on the 
subject. 

If, in the preceding pages, the writer has altered the 
names of persons and places, he has. not the less en- 
deavoured to give, with an accuracy not greatly devia- 
ting from the truth, one of the cloud of dark and bloody 
associations which, to the shame of a Christian city, 
hangs over Uoboken, 



THE END. 
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with the Evidence ; also of the Tri- 
als, Confessions, and Execution of a 
Number of Mnrrell's Associates in 
the State of Mississippi during the 
Summer of 1835, and the Execution 
of five professional Gamblers by the 
Citizens of Vicksburg. on the 6ih of 
July, 1835. CompUed by H. R. How- 
ard. l2mo. 

The Religious Opiniona and Character 
of Washington. By Rev. £. C. 
M*Guire. 12mo. 

Lives of the Necromanoera ; o(, an Ae> 
count of the most Eminent Persons 
in successive Ages, who have claimr 
ed for themselves, or to whom has 
been imputed by others, thp Exercise 
of Magical Power. By Wuliam God- 
win. 12mo. 



A Life of Geofge Waahin^on. In 
Latin Prose. By Francis Glaas, 
A.M., of Ohio. Edited by J. N. Bey • 
nokls. 12mo. Portrait. 

Life of Edmund Keen. By Barry 
Cornwall. 12mo. 

Ufh of Mra. Siddona By Tiwmaa 
Campbell. ISmo. With a Portrait 

TheUi^ofWielif. By Charlea Wehb 
LeBa8,A.M. ISfflo. Portrait. 

The Life of Archbiahop Cranmer. By 
Charles Webb Le Baa, A.M. Svola. 
ISmo. Portrait. 
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bioorapht: 



ImAw vbA the Lntheran SefhriMtion. 
By tluBer. John Scott, A.M. 9to1«. 
I81D0. Portraiui. 

The Life of Andrew Jaekaon, President 
of tbe United States of America. By 
William Cobbett,M.P. 18ma With 
a Portrait. 

Matthias and his Impostures ; or, the 
Progreos of Fonatlcism. Illustrated 
In the Extraordinary Case of Robert 
Matthews and some of his Forerun- 
ners and Disciples. By WUliam K 
Stone. ISfflo. 

Sketches and Eceentricllles of Colonel 
David Crockett. ISmo. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the 
Eitrick Stiepherd. With a Ufe of 
the AatbAr, by S. Dawitt Bioodgood, 
Esq. ISmo. 

The lifb of Baron Carter. By Mrs. 
Lae. ISmo. 

The Life, Character, and Literary La- 
boars of Samuel Drew, A.M. By his 
eldest Son. 12mo. 

My Imprisonments: Memoirs of SiWio 
Pellioo daSaluzzo. Translated fhxn 
the Italian. By Thomas Rosooe. 
12mo. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
J. 6. Lockhart, Esq. 3 vols. ISmo. 
Portraits. 

The life of Nelson. By Robert Sou- 
they, LL.D. 18mo. Portrait. 

The Life and Actions of Alexander tbe 
Great. By the Rev. J. WUliams. 
18mo. Map. 

The Lift of Lord Byron. By John 
Gait, Esq. ISmo. 

The Lire of Mohammed, Founder of the 
Kehgioii of Islam, and of the Empire 
of the Saracens. Bv the Rev. George 
Bush, of New- York. ISmo. With 
Engravings. 

The Life and Times of George the 
Fourth. With Anecdotes of distin- 
guished Persons of the last Fifty 
Years. By Rev. George Croly. 
ISmo. 

Lives of the most eminent Painters and 
Sculptora. By Allan Cunningham, 
Esq. i vols. ISmo. Portraits.— 

Tbe Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
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Henry GlaMfoidBeU,!^. »wi& 
ISmo. Bortrait. 

LiA of Sir Isaac Newton. Br Btr 
David Brewster, KM., LL.D., F.JBUm, 
ISmo. Engravings. 

Memoirs of the Empress Joaq>blD« 
By John S. Memos, LL.O. ISbml 
Portraits. 

The Coort and Camp of Boi^partau 
ISmo. Portrait' 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, CaTen- 
dish, and Dampier. Including au 
Introductory View of the earlier IH*- 
coveries in the SouUi Seas, and the 
History of the Bucaniers. ISmo. 
Portraits. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Female Scnre- 
leigns. By Mra. Jameson. 2 vols. 
ISmo. 

Lives of Celebrated Trevellen. Bj 
James Augustus St. John. 3 toU. 
ISmo. 

Life of Frederick the Second, Kiag of 
Prussia, by Lord Dover. 2 voUk. 
lSm9. Portrait. 

Indian Biography; or, an Uislorieal 
Aeoount of those Jndividoals wIm» 
have been distioffuished among Um 
North American Natives as Oratora^ 
Warriors, Statesmen, and other Re- 
markable Charactera. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq. 2 vols. ISaio. Por- 
trait. 

History of Charieraagne. To which In 
prefixed an Introduction, eomprising 
tbe History of Fnnoe from the ear- 
liest Period to the Birth of Charle- 
magne. By O. P. R. Ja 
Portrait. 



By tlia 
2 voia. 



The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 
ISmo. Portrait. 

Memoir of the Life of Peter the Gn 
By John Banow, Eeq. ISmo. Por- 
trait. 

LIvea of the Apostles and Eariy If aiw 
tyra of the Church. ISmo. Engra- 
vings. 

Sketches of the Lives of DioUngnished 
Females. Written for Young Ladiea, 
with a ^ew to their Mental and 
Moral Improvement. By an Amav* 
lean Lady. ISmo. PDrtrab, *e. 
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VOTAO^Sy TRATBLS, ETC. 



VOYAGES, TRAY£I«S, ETC. 



iBcafeato of Trtvel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan. By John L. 
tMaplieDa, Esq., Aathor of '* IneUenta 
of Tnr9\ in Efypt, Arabia Petnea, 
and the Holy Und." With a Map 
and 80 Engrarings. S vols. 8vo 

Ulttera ftoin Abroad to Kindred at 
Home. By Ifiaa C. M. Sedgwick. 
S Tols. ISma 

Letters fVom the Old World. By a 
Lady of New- York. 3 vols. I3aio.— 

Travels in the United States. By J. S. 
Buckingham, Esq. 3 vols. 6vo. 

The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes. 
Containing Evidenctmf their Identity, 
an Account of their Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Ceremonies, ti^ether wiih 
Sketches of Travel in Ancient As- 
syria, Armenia. Media, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and niuatrailoof of Scrim are 
Propbecv. By Aaahel Grant, M.D. 
' l-2mo. Map. 

Embaaay to the Eastern Courts of Si- 
am, Cochin* China, and Muscat. By 
Edmund Robots. 8vo. 

Voyage of the United States Frigate 
Potomac, under the Command of 
Com. John Downes, during the Cir- 
cumnavigation ot the Globe, in the 
Years 1831, 1833, 1833, and 1834 ; in- 
cluding a particular Acraunt of the 
Engagement at Quallah-Battoo, on 
the coast of Sumatra ; with all the 
official Documents relating to the 
same. By J. N. Reynolds. 8vo. 
Illustrated with ten Steei Engra- 
vings. Fancy muslin. 

Voyages fbr the Discovery of a North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and Narrstive of an At- 
tempt to reach the North Pole. By 
W. E. Parry, Capt. R.N., F.R.S. 3 
vols. 18mo. Engravings. 

Tntvels in Europe; viz., in England 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, some parts of Germany, 
and the Netherlands, during the 
Years 1835 and *36. By Wilbur 
Fisk, D.D. 8vo. With Engravings. 
Sheep extra. 

The Life and Adventures of Bruce, the 
AfVican Traveller. By Major Sir F. 
B.Head. 18mo. Portrait. 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petnea, and the Holy L«nd. By an 
Americar. 3jrol8. 13mo. Iwelfth 
Edition. Eqgravinga. 



Two Years before the Mast ; a Personil 
Narrative of Lifb at Sea. By R. H. 
Dana, Jr. 18mo. 

The Per West ; or, a Tour beyond ttao 
Mountains. 3 vols. 13mo. 

Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, 
iRusnia, and Poland. By the Author 
of ** Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land.** ' 
Svols. 12ma Seventh Edition. £a« 
graviugs. 

Great Britain, France, and I](elgium. 
A shprt Tour in 1835. By Heman 
Humphrey, D.D. 3 vols. 13mo.— 

The Life and Travels of Mungo Park. 
With the Substance of later Discov* 
eries relative to his lamented Fata 
and the Termination of the Niger. 
l8mo. Engravings. 

Retrospect of Western Travel. By Misa 
H. Martiueau. 3 vols. 13mo. 

A Year in Spain. By a Young Amer 
lean. 3 vols. 13nio. Vignette Em- 
bellishments. Fancy mualin. 

Spain Revisited. By the Author ot 
"A Year in Spain." 3 vols. 13mo. 
Engravings. Fancy muslin. 

The American in England. By the 
Author of **A Year in Spain." 3 
vols. 13mo. Fancy mualin. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria; 
describing the Character, Cuvtoms, 
and Moral Condition of the Tribes 
inhabiting that Portion of Southern 
Africa. By Stephen Kay. 13mo« 
Maps, dec 

A Narrative of FOur Voyages to the 
South Sea, North and South Paciflo 
Ocean, Chinese Sea, Ethiopic and 
Southern Atlantic Ocean, and An- 
urciic Ocean. From the Year 1838 
to 1831. Comprising an Account of 
some valuable Discoveries, including 
the Massacre Islands, where thirteen 
of the Author's Crew were massacred 
and eaten by Cannibals. By Cape 
Benjamin Morrell, Jun. Svo. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the South « 
Seas, in 1829-31. By Abby Jane 
Morrell, who accompanied her hus- 
band, Capt. B. Morrell, Jun., (^ the 
Schooner Antarctic. 13mo. 

The Narrative of Arthur Gordon P>'in 
of Nantucket. Comprising the De- 
tails of a Mutiny and atrocioua 
Bntcliery on board the American 
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TOTAGeS AND 11ElATELt(. 



Brif GnmjNis, on her way to the 
Booth Seas, in the Month of Jane, 
1827. 12010. 

Kamiive of an Expedition throngh the 
Upper Mi«si8ftippi tn Itasca Lake, the 
actual Sourre of this Kiver ; embra- 
cing an Exploratory Trip through the 
St Croix and Bamtwood (or Bronl^) 
Rivera. By Henry Schoolcraft. 8yo. 
With Bfaps. 

Paria and the Parisians, in 1635. By 
Frances Trollope. 8vo. Eogra- 
vings. 

Sketches of Torkey in 1831 and 1832. 
By an American. 8to. Eogravings. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Ciittrehes, by the Deputation flrom 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D., 
and James Malheson, D.D. 9 vols. 
12mo. 

Four Tears in Great Britain. By Cal- 
vin Coiton. 12mo. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. With I'aies and Miscella- 
nies now first collected, and a new 
Edition of the '* Diary of an En- 
nnyte." By Mrs. Jamesoo. Svola. 



Letters from the JEgean. By James 

Emerson, Esq. 8vo. 
'The Southwest. By a Yankee. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Bambltr In North America. By 
C. J. Latrobe, Author of the ** Alpen- 
■tock," &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Rambler in Mexico. By Charles 
Joseph Latrobe. ll^mo. 

Constantinople and its Environs. In a 
Series of Letters, exhibiting the ac- 
tual State of the Manners, Customs, 
and Habits of the Turks, Armenians, 
Jews, and Greeks, as modified by the 
policy of Sultan Mahmoad. By an 
Amerieim long resident at Constanti- 
nople (Commodore Porter). 8 vols. 
12n»o. 

A Winter in the West. By a New- 
Yorker (C. F. Hofflnan, Esq.). In 8 
vols. 12mo. 

Polynesian Researches, during a Reri- 
dence of nearly eight Years in the 
Society and Sandwich Islands. By 
William Ellis. 4 vols. 12mo. With 
Maps, &c. 

A Home Tour throoffh the ManoAc- 
taring Districts of England. By Shr 
Geoige Head. 13ino. 
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The Tourist, or FoeW Manul fbr 
TmveUeoi on the Hudson River, the 
Western Canal and Stage Rood to 
Niagara Fftlia, down Lake Oniaite 
and ths St. Lawienee to Moniaeal 
and Quebeo. Comprising also the 
Routes to Lebanon, Baliston, and 
Saratoga Springs. ISmo. With a 
Map. 

Things as they aro; or. Notes of m 
Travoller thnragb some of the Mid 
die and Northern States. 12ino. 
Engravings. 

Observatiotts on Profbssions, Litera- 
ture, Manners, and Emigration in the 
United Stales and Canada. By tte 
Rev. Isaac Fidler. 13mo. 

Narrative of Voyages to Explore the 
Shores of Adrica, Arabia, and Mada- 
cascar; performed in B. M. Shipa 
Leven and Barracouta, nuder the 
Direction of Captain W. F. W. 
Owen, R.N. 3 vols. 13mo. 

A Subaltern's Farioogh: Descriptive 
of Scenery in various Parts of the 
United States, Upper and I^ower 
Canada, New«Branswicfc, and fi0m 
Scotia, during tho Summer and Au- 
tumn of 18l2. By E. T. Coke, 
Uentenant of the 45th Regiment. 8 
vols. 13mo. 

Narrative of Diseovery and Adventure 
in Polar Seas and Regions. With 
Illustrations of their aimace, Geol- 
ogy, and Natural History, and an 
Aecoant of the Whale-Fisfaery. By 
Professors Leslie and Jameaon, and 
Hngh Murray, Boq. 18mo. Maps, 
Ac. 

Narrative of Diseovery and Adventure 
in Africa. From the eariiest Ages 
to the present Time. With Dlnstra- 
tions of Its Geology, Mineralogy, and 
ZoolMy. By Professor Jameaon, and 
J. Wilson and Hugh Mturray, Eaqre. 
ISmo. Engravings. 

Description of Pitcairn*s Island and its 
Inhabitants. With an Authentic 
Account of the Mutiny of the Ship 
Bounty, and of the subseqnent For- 
tunes of the Mutineen. By J. Bar- 
row, Esq. ISmo. Engravings. 

Jonrnal of an Expedition to Exploie 
the Course and Termination of the 
Niger. With a Narrative of a Voy- 
age down that River to its Termini 
tidn. By Richard and John LaadOE. 
S vols. ISmo. Engravings. 

The Travels and Reaearches of Al«a- 
«Bdw Von HomhclSt; being a e^itt 
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I NamttY0of his Joorney^ln 

the Equinoctial Regions mi An^rics, 
and ill Asiatic Hussia ; together with 
Analyses of bis more important In- 
vestigations. By W. Mttcgilliyray, 
A.BI« 18mo. Enpaviags. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 
dish, and Dampier. iDclading au 
Introductory View of the earlier Dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, aad the 
History of this Bucani^s. Idfloo. 
Portraits. 

Lives of Celebrated Travellers. By J. 
A. St. John. 3 vols. 18mo. 

Historical View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery on the Northern Coasts of 
North America. From the earliest 
Period to the present Time. By P. 
F. Tytler, Esq. With descriptive 
Sketches of the Natural History of 
the North American Beglons. By 



Proftnor WilstiL ISmo. Wttk t 
Bfep, &c. 

An Historical Account of the drcum- 
navigation of the Globe, and of tha 
Progress of Discovery in the Paeiflo 
Ocean, fVom the Voyagb of Magellan 
totheDeathofCotdL 18mo. With 
Dunierous Engravings. 

Perils of the Sea; being Authentie 
Narratives of Remarkable and AflTeet- 
ing Disasters upon the.Deep. With 
Illustrations of the Power and Good- 
ness of God in wonderful Preserva- 
tions. 18mo. Engravings. 

Caroline Westerley; or, the Toong 
Traveller flrom Ohio. Ry Mrs. 
Phelps (fbrmorly Mrs. Linodn) 
18mo. Engravings. « 

An Improved Map of the Hudson Rivar, 
with the Post Roads between New- 
York and Albany. 



THEOLOGY, ETC. 



BARNES' NOTES. ViSn 
On the Gospels. New and Enlarged 
Edition, illustrated by nimieroiis 
Engravings, and a Map of Jerusa- 
lem by Catherwood. 3 vols. 

On the Acts of the Apostles. 

On Romans.— 75 cents. 

On First Corinthians.— 75 cents. 

On Second Corinthians and Gala- 

tians. 
Questions to the above in separale 
volumes.— 35 cents per vol. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecelesiastical 
Hisfory, Ancient and Modem, in fbar 
Books, much .Corrected, Enlarged, 
and Improved, from the Primary Au- 
thorities. A new and literal Trans- 
lation from the original Latin, with 
copious additional Notes, original and 
selected. By James Murdock, D.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. Sheep extra. 

Prideaux's Connexions; or, the Old 
and New Testaments connected, in 
the History of the Jews and neigh- 
bouring Nations, fVom the Declension 
of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
to the Time of Christ. By Humphrey 
Prideaux, D.D. New Edition. In 2 
vols. 8vo. Mapa and Engravings. 
Sheep extra. 

History of Christianity, firom the Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By Rev. H. 
H.MilmaQ. 

A History of tha ChiiAA» fkwn tte «ar- 



Heat Ages to the Relbrmation. By 
the Rev. George Waddington, MJk. 
8vo. 
Beauties of the Bible, selected flrom tho 
Old and New Testaments, with vari- 
ous Remarks and brief Dissertations. * 
Designed for the Use of Schools and 
the Improvement of Youth. By Esn 
Sampson. 18mo. 

NiLTURAi; TBIOLOST. 

Paley*s Natural Theology. WithllliM- 
trative Notes, by Henry Lord Brough- 
am, F.R.S., and Sir Charles Bell, 
K.G.H., F.R.S. L. A E. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts. To which are 
added Preliminary Observations and 
Notes. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. 8' 
vols. 18mo. 

On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodneaa 
of God, as manifested in the Adapta- 
tion of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D , 
Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 13mo. 

The Hand ; its Bftecbanism and Vital 
Endowments as evincing Dealgn. 
By Sir Charies Bell, K.G.H., F.R.S., 
L. &E. 12mo. 

On Astronomy and General Physlca. 
By the Rev. WUliam Whewell, M. A, 
F.R.S. 12mo. 

Sacred History of the Wortd, a« di» 
played in the Creation and auboa 
quent ETeatB to the Deiuftt. A^ 
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Mntod to be phPowphlcally consid- 
ered in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
Bj Sliaron Turner, F.S.A. 3 vols. 



Bj Bik 
18mo. 



CMestial Scenery ; or, tbe Wonders of 
the Planetary System displayed. II- 
lostrating tbe Perfections of Deity 
and a Plurality of Worlds. By T. 
Dick, LL.D. 18mq. Engravings. 

The Sidereal Heavens, and otber Sub- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as 
illustrative of tbe Character of the 
Deity, and an Infinity of Worlds. 
By Thomas Dick, LLJ>. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

Sermons. By Rev. John Snmmerfleld. 
Edited by Rev. Daniel Smith. 8vo. 

A Narrative of Events connected with 
the Rise and Progress of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
To which is added an Appendix, con- 
• taining the Journals of the Conven- 
tions in Virginia fh>m the Commence- 
ment to the preseut Time. By F. h. 
Hawks. 8vo. 

History of tbe Bible. By the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig. 3 vols. 18rao. Map. 

The Life of Christ, in the Words of the 
Evangelists. A complete Harmony 
of the Gospel History of our Saviour. 
Small 4to. With thirty Engravings 
ou Wood, by Adams. 

Beitgion in its Relation to rbe Present 
Life. In a Series of Lectures, deliv- 
ered before the Young Men's Associ- 
ation of Gtica, by A. fi. Johnson, and 
published at their request. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, derived from the Iheral 
Pnifliment of Prophecy. By Rev. 
Alex. Keith. 19mo. 

Tbe Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
A.M. With a brief Memoir of his 
Life, by Dr. Gregory, and Observa- 
tions on his Character as a Preaclier, 
by the Rev. John Foster. Edited by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. In 3 vols. 
8to. Portrait. Sheep extra. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. 
John Wesley. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Diotkmary of tbe Holy Bible. Con- 
taining an Historical Account of the 
Persons ; a Geographical and Histor- 
ical Account of the Places ; a Literal, 
Critical, and Systematical Descrip- 
tion of other Objects, whether Nat- 
wal, Artificial, Civil, Religioaa, or 
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Bruitary; and an SApIanation aftlii 
appellative Terms mentioned in Ao 
Old and New Testaments. By tb* 
Rev. John Brown. With a Life of 
the Author, and an Essay on the 
Evidences of Christianity. 8vo.— 
Sheep extra. 

The Harmony of Christian Faith and 
Christian Character, and tbe Culture 
and Discipline of the Mind. By John 
Abercromlne,M.D. I8mOk 

Protestant Jesuitism. By a ProtestanC. 
12mo. 

Sermons of the Rev. James Saurin,Iate 
Pastor of the French Church at the 
Hague. From the French, by tbe 
Rev. Robert Robinson, Rev. Henry 
Hunter, D.D., and Rev. Joseph Sut* 
clilTe, A.M. A new Edition, with 
additional Sermons. Revised and 
corrected by flie Rev. Samuel Burder, 
A.M. With a likeness of tbe Author 
and a general Index. From the last 
London Edition. With a Preface by 
tbe Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, D.D. S 
vols. 8vo. Sheep extra. 

Demonstration of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion. By Alex. Keith, 
D.D. Itmo, Plates. 

A Treatise on tbe Millennium; ki 
which tbe prevailing Theories on 
that Subject are carefully examined, 
and the true Scriptural Doctrine at- 
tempted to be elicited and established 
By George Bush, A.M. 12mo. 

The Consistency of tbe whole Scheme 
of Revelation with itself and with 
Human Reason. By Philip Nicholae 
ShuttIeworth,D.D. ISmo.— 45 cents* 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. By 
Rev. John Brown. 3!&no. 

The Comforter; or, Extracts selected 
for the Consolation of Mourners 
under ihe Bereavement of Friends 
and Relations. By a Village Pastor. 
12mo. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the 
Country ; with Reasons Ibr preferring 
Episcopacy. By the Rev. Calvin 
Colton. ISmo. 

Christianity independent of the Civil 
Government. 13mo. 

Help to Faith ; or, a Summary of the 
Evidences of tbe Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, Credibility, and Divine Au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Rev. P. P. Sandford. i3mo. 

Sunday Evenings ; or, an easy Intr^ 
duetton to tho Beading of the BihK 
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